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CHAPTER XVI. 
JOCELYN’S MORNING CALLS. 


Broapway lies all white and glit- 
tering in snow. The snow had 
come down at first with a rush and 
in a tempest, paralysing and re- 
ducing to nothing for the time all 
the efforts of traffic and locomo- 
tion to compete against it. For 
several hours no trains could leave 
the stations, no carriages of any 
kind could move along the streets 
of New York. The pedestrian, 
fighting his way home through the 
thick fog of snow-flakes, plunged, 
if he had to step off the footpath 
or ‘ sidewalk,’ through snow up to 
his knees. All the time the snow 
was thus falling on the silent though 
not solitary Broadway, the sky was 
veiled in one immense cloud. Noth- 
ing more cheerless and drear could 
well be imagined than the aspect 
ofthe almost interminable thorough- 
fare which is the backbone of New 
York. Broadway is usually one of 
the brightest and most animated 
streets in the world. No two 
houses in all its vast length (and 
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it is as if the Strand intersected 
London from end to end) are like 
each other; this side of the street 
is never like that. A huge build- 
ing of white marble stands next to 
one of brown stone, both of the 
newest and most glaring hues ; and 
then comes a quaint old Dutch- 
looking house of the days of Stuy- 
vesant, and then again something 
little better than a shanty. On this 
side you are reminded now of the 
Rue de Rivoli; cast your eyes 
across the street, and you see a 
scrap of the New Cut or a bit of 
Wapping. Here a side street runs 
across which seems borrowed from 
Liverpool ; a few yards on is an- 
other which, with its quiet uniform 
red-brick houses, its double row of 
trees, its cleanliness and its quaint- 
ness, appears to have been trans- 
planted from Delft or Utrecht. 
Nearly everywhere along the line 
of Broadway the shop-fronts bristle 
and glitter with signs, and thyust 
out huge symbolical devices, and 
flutter with flags. ‘There are more 
banners and insignia hung out on 
Broadway every day than might be 
K 
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seen in the Strand on the occasion 
of a royal pageant. A Chinese city 
is not more particoloured, bright, 
eccentric, fantastic, in its devices 
to attract the attention of the pas- 
senger. To the European stranger 
this most practical and money- 
grasping of all streets seems as if 
it were perpetually playing at a 
sort of Venetian carnival ; a huge 
frolic, mask, and mummery. Only 
when the snow begins to come 
down with its sudden overwhelm- 
ing power, and hides the heavens 
in gray and swallows up the street 
in whiteness, does Broadway cease 
to be brilliant, glittering, and év- 
sarre. 

Now, however, the snow has 
ceased to fall, and it is frozen over 
and forms a hard, white, gleaming 
pavement. Snow in London is 
soon merely a gray and dingy sort 
of mud ; in New York it sparkles 
for weeks, bright as the sugary crust 
on a wedding-cake. The air is in- 
tensely clear. The sky is as blue 
as that of the Aigean Sea; the sun 
is brilliant. There is summer in 
the heavens and winter on the 
earth. It is cold, to be sure; it 
ought to be piercingly cold; but 
somehow the atmosphere is so ex- 
hilarating, the sunlight is so radi- 
ant, the sky is so glorious in its 
azure, that one forgets to be chilled, 
and is delighted with the whole 
condition of things. The street 
rattles and rings with the tinkling 
sleigh-bells ; for nothing on wheels, 
except the staggering little city 
omnibuses, can now be seen along 
Broadway. Tiny basket sleighs with 
one horse, bigger and more preten- 
tious sleighs with two, with three, 
with four horses, glide along with 
jingling bells and gay caparisons, 
with silver-embossed housings and 
gorgeous buffalo robes. The Eng- 
lish traveller, looking on with un- 
accustomed eye, can hardly believe 
that this sort of thing means busi- 
ness. It seems like some fantastic 
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piece of Christmas revelry or a 
scene from a play. Nay, it hardly 
looks like a living reality of any 
kind. The radiant sun, the laugh- 
ing blue sky above, the hard and 
gleaming snow beneath, the almost 
interminable stretch of incongruous 
street, and the never-ceasing rush 
of odd, brilliant, picturesque vehi- 
cles, become bewildering to him. 
He is disposed to think that if he 
shuts his eyes for a moment and 
opens them again, the whole scene 
will have vanished in the momen- 
tary interval. 

Such, however, is the common— 
to New Yorkers the commonplace 
—appearance of Broadway in the 
winter. Such was the look it wore 
one particular day in the winter we 
are now describing—a day to which 
we will turn back from the regu- 
lar course of our story, to have a 
glimpse of certain of the recent oc- 
cupations and enterprises of Mr. 
Edwin Dare Jocelyn. He had just 
dismounted from a sleigh at the 
entrance of one of the principal 
hotels. 

Jocelyn’s was a magnificent equi- 
page. His ‘team’ consisted of two 
splendid black horses, whose har- 
ness sparkled with silver knobs, 
and bells, and ornaments. The 
sleigh was filled with superb and 
costly buffalo robes, from amid 
which Jocelyn might properly be 
said to emerge as he threw the 
reins to his coloured groom and 
leaped—lightly for a man of such 
bulk—on the pavement. Across 
his broad chest was buttoned a 
magnificent garment of fur ; gloves 
of delicate lavender kid outside and 
thick fur lining within protected 
his hands ; a powerfully-flavoured 
havana blazed between his lips; 
a hot-house flower was glowing in 
his buttonhole ; a ruby flamed in 
his cravat; perfume exhaled from 
his hair and his beard; a gold- 
rimmed double eyeglass dangled 
on his breast from a chain of gold. 
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At the entrance and in the hall of 
the hotel stood a straggling crowd 
of loungers. There were men who 
represented business and fashion, 
Wall-street and Fifth-avenue, at 
once ; men with kid gloves of won- 
derful fit, and coats which Poole 
himself might have admired ; but 
who had an ostentatious air, and 
an apparent consciousness of being 
dressed, which would have been 
fatal to them in Rotten-row. There 
were lank and sallow Southerners, 
stiffly upright in bearing and hav- 
ing a curious chronic aspect of of- 
fended dignity about them. There 
were huge Western men, loosely-clad 
giants, with quick restless eyes and 
astounding neck-ties all awry. Mr. 
Jocelyn swaggered in among the 
crowd, and apparently found per- 
sonal acquaintances in five out of 
every six of them, and had the 
sixth portion immediately present- 
ed to him ; for during his passage 
into the hall he seemed to have 
shaken hands with every individual 
there. For some he had a friendly 
familiar word ; for others a patron- 
ising and gracious touch; for others 
a florid bow and an overwhelming 
compliment. 

The great hall of the hotel was 
so crowded with loungers, that J oce- 
lyn was slow in working his way 
up to the office, or what would be 
called, in the more old-fashioned 
parlance of London, the bar. Be- 
hind the counter of the office were 
two or three magnificent clerks, 
with hyacinthine locks shining in 
pomade, and resplendent diamond 
pins adorning vast breastplates of 
hard and snowy shirt-front. 

‘Delighted to see you looking 
so well, Captain,’ said Chesterfield 
Jocelyn, extending his hand to one 
of these gentlemen. 

‘Mr. Jocelyn, sir! Up from the 
South already ’ exclaimed the mar- 
tial clerk. ‘How’s your health, 
sir?” 

Mr. Jocelyn explained how his 
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health was, and gravely sought 
some particulars relating to the 
health of the friendly questioner. 
Then he shook hands with the 
other two clerks, one of whom in- 
troduced to him a casual acquaint- 
ance who just then chanced to 
come in; and finally he turned 
once more to the Captain, and re- 
marked that he wished to see the 
Hon. Ezekiel Verpool, if that gen- 
tleman happened to be in his 
room. 

The Captain touched a shrill 
little gong which stood near him, 
and a black functionary started up 
from a seat in the hall and ap- 
proached. 

‘ Take Colonel Jocelyn’s card to 
the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool — No. 
214, said the Captain. 

Jocelyn never pretended to any 
military rank ; and the clerk, if he 
had stopped to think about the 
matter, would have known per- 
fectly well that he did not. ‘The 
title ‘Colonel’ was given offhand, 
just as a courteous and ornamental 
way of introducing a name. Soa 
stranger in Germany receives a card 
of invitation which addresses him 
as high and well-born ; or in Eng- 
land, if we wish to be civil to the 
greengrocer or the chimneysweep, 
we confer on him, when we have 
occasion to drop him a line, the 
title of Esquire. 

Presently the messenger returned 
with the intimation that Mr. Ver- 
pool was in his room; and thi- 
ther Chesterfield Jocelyn was con- 
ducted. 

The apartment was simply a 
bedroom; and the Hon. Ezekiel 
Verpool was seated at a table up 
to his ears in papers. Up to his 
ears too was the collar of his coat ; 
and he had his hat on. 

The Hon. Ezekiel Verpool was 
a long, lean, skinny man, with a 
bent neck and stooped head, and 
a skin from which every light and 
shade of complexion appeared to 
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have been eliminated. He had 
no whiskers or beard, except a few 
starved iron-gray hairs on his chin. 
He had an eagle beak, a cold gray 
lustreless eye, and thin straight 
lips. He was shabbily dressed in 
clothes which did not even affect 
or pretend to fit him. He had his 
back to the door as Mr. Jocelyn 
entered, and he did not rise or 
move, but sent a rearward glance 
out of the corners of his gray eyes ; 
and then, when his visitor had 
come within range, held out to him 
a curved and corrugated claw, al- 
most smothered in a superfluity of 
coat-cuff. 

* How d’ye do, Jocelyn ?’ was the 
cordial and eloquent welcome. 

Jocelyn stood now in front of 
his friend. Broad, beaming, gor- 
geous in costume, grandiose in 
manner, the corpulent adventurer 
shone in radiant contrast to the 
shabby skeleton at the table. He 
looked down at his friend with a 
glance of irrepressible contempt 
and pity; his friend looked up with 
a caustic glance, which for a mo- 
ment spoke of contempt and pity. 

‘How does Vermont’s most il- 
lustrious son, the prince of philan- 
thropists and sovereign of specu- 
lators ? Jocelyn asked, at the same 
time drawing from his breast-pocket 
a silver cigar-case, and helping him- 
self to a fresh havana. 

The prince of philanthropists 
and sovereign of speculators made 
a motion with his lean fingers, as 
if he were reaching for a pinch of 
snuff. Jocelyn understood the ges- 
ture, and held out, not perhaps 
very readily, the cigar-case. His 
friend surveyed its contents slowly 
and keenly, and picked out what 
seemed to him the best cigar of the 
lot. He made another clawing 
motion, which Jocelyn replied to 
by handing his own blazing cigar. 
Mr. Verpool lighted his fire at the 
flame of his friend, and took a puff 
or two in silence. 
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‘I don’t very often smoke, Joce- 
lyn,’ he then observed ; ‘but you 
do have such good cigars! Cost 
fifty cents each these, now, I should 
say? You can afford it—you can.’ 

‘Yet you see I am not proud, 
Verpool: I am not ashamed to 
associate with honest poverty like 
yours.’ Mr. Verpool gave a short 
dry chuckle. ‘ Patriotism and po- 
verty naturally go together, my dear 
Verpool. A devoted citizen who 
executes so many government con- 
tracts is naturally led to sacrifice 
his own interests to those of his 
country.’ 

‘Well, I did make a good thing 
out of that last little affair, I tell 
you,’ said Verpool. ‘You were 
wrong there, Jocelyn; you ought 
to have gone in with me—I told 
you so.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay. I am always 
too impatient for that sort of thing. 
I can’t stand all that lobbying and 
hanging about Washington. I know 
there is money to be made, plenty 
and safe, by fellows of your cool 
and cautious kind; but it is not 
in my line. I always kick the pail 
over just when it is nearly full.’ 

‘That’s so, his friend compla- 
cently observed. ‘You can pro- 
ject a thing, Jocelyn, as nobody 
else can; but you want some one 
to work the thing out for you.’ 

‘Therefore I have secured at 
present the cooperation of the Hon. 
Ezekiel Verpool. So we come to 
business, dear friend. When did 
you leave Washington ” 

‘Last night.’ 

‘And you return—when ?” 

‘ To-night.’ 

*So soon ? 

*So soon.’ 

Mr. Verpool, it may be said, was 
a man who passed at least half his 
life in ‘ the cars’—the railway train, 
that is to say. He was always go- 
ing off somewhere or other. It was 
as ordinary a part of his life’s work 
to get into a sleeping-car and pass 
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his night in travelling, as it is to a 
London City man to mount the 
omnibus every morning. 

‘Then things must be looking 
very well, or confoundedly ill, said 
Jocelyn. 

‘Well, they ain’t looking bad. 
On the whole, I guess they’re look- 
ing about as well as can be expect- 
ed. It will be a big thing! Athel- 
ing’s name has done wonders.’ 

‘I knew it would,’ Jocelyn ex- 
claimed with kindling eyes. 

‘Yes, sir, Atheling stands well ; 
he has a good name! Folks will 
believe anything when they hear 
that Atheling vouches for it. Say, 
Jocelyn, that was a great stroke of 
yours ; but do tell, how did you 
ever get hold of Atheling and bring 
him into this?” 

‘That, my venerable Verpool, is 
one of my secrets. Genius must 
work in its own way, and it wouldn’t 
profit you to know.’ 

*‘ Guess he wants to make money, 
anyhow.’ 

‘Wrong, Verpool, for once! You 
are lacking, Verpool, I fear, in the 
finer dramatic instincts. Incon- 
ceivable as it may seem at first to 
you or me, it is yet the humiliating 
fact that Atheling does not want to 
make any more money.’ 

‘What in the nation does he 
want then ?” 

‘I should despair of making his 
motives clear to you, my dear Ver- 
pool ; and I had rather shield our 
friend’s weaknesses from your too 
severe criticism. Itis enough that 
he has his little defects of moral 
constitution, and that we are able 
to make use of them for his profit 
and ours.’ 

‘ Something soft here?’ said Ver- 
pool, touching his forehead. 

‘No,’ replied Jocelyn carelessly, 
as he knocked the ashes off the tip 
of his cigar; ‘I should rather say 
something soft ere ;’ and he lightly 
touched that part of his frame be- 
neath which the heart is supposed 
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to pulsate. ‘ But you wouldn’t un- 
derstand, my dear Verpool ; and it 
doesn’t matter. Ifwe make Athel- 
ing a millionaire against his will, he 
will owe us all the deeper debt of 
gratitude.’ 

‘Does he understand the busi- 
ness ?” 

‘Not he; there is no need that 
he should. Whom did you see in 
Washington, and what did you do 
there ?” 

Jocelyn drew a chair close to 
that of his friend, and the pair talk- 
ed for a few moments in a low tone. 
Mr. Verpool seldom mentioned 
proper names in the course of his 
explanation, but helped out his 
meaning a good deal by nods and 
gestures and sideward jerks of his 
head, as if he were pointing out 
visible personages. 

After a while, Jocelyn stood up 
again and drew a deep breath. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘1 think things 
are looking promising enough. I 
like your courage, Verpool. I was 
a little in doubt as to whether you 
had pluck enough for the business ; 
but I think you'll do.’ 

‘I want to know! Why, I didn’t 
quite fancy you had courage enough, 
Jocelyn, for all your tall talk.’ 

Jocelyn laughed. 

‘I have not much to lose,’ he 
said, ‘even of character. Iam the 
Bohemian of speculation, my ex- 
cellent Verpool, while you are a re- 
spectable citizen—a proper Philis- 
tine—an elder of your church 
congregation doubtless. You go 
into the race handicapped with re- 
spectability. Will you dine with 
us to-day? Delmonico’s—at half- 
past six.’ 

‘Who are us?” 

‘Only four or five besides my- 
self. An Englishman (son ofa lord 
—you respectable Pharisee ought 
to go anywhere to meet the son of 
a lord), Charles Escombe, Chaun- 
cey Pyne, General Derners—one or 
two others perhaps. Come.’ 
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‘No, thank ye. I don’t much 
care about dinners—and then, you 
see, I have to pay for my board here 
all the same; soit seems like throw- 
ing away one’s money not to eat 
what one paysfor. Then I should 
be running away to the cars. I 
know Mr. Escombe—met him in 
Washington.’ 

‘Indeed! What do you think of 
him, Verpool ? 

Verpool shut his eyes, cogitated, 
made a sound and movement as if 
he were expectorating, but did not 
expectorate, and said, 

‘There’s nothing in him. He 
don’t amount to anything.’ 

‘Just my own opinion,’ said Jo- 
celyn with a smile. 

‘But there was a smart young 
fellow with him, Volney by name 
—half an Italian, or Cuban, or 
something of the kind, I guess.’ 

‘Yes; did you see much of 
him?’ 

‘Met him twice, and came with 
him in the cars from Richmond. 
We talked all the way, and he seem- 
ed sharp and smart. Couldn't get 
anything out of him.’ 

‘Verpool,’ said Jocelyn gravely 
—and he resumed his seat—‘I 
never knew any one who could see 
into people and judge of them as 
well as you can. Nay, do not think 
I flatter—why should the poor be 
flattered ? 

‘Come, Jocelyn, don’t go on like 
that ; I never said I was poor.’ 

‘I was only quoting from //am- 
Zet, my Vermont Creesus.’ 

‘O, that’s it. I don’t read many 
plays.’ 

‘But I was saying that I have 
always admired and believed in 
your judgment of men. Not of 
women, my good Verpool — you 
have not much taste, I think, for 
the study of that branch of human- 
ity—but ofmen. Now, I want you 
to tell me about this lad Volney. 
I could not quite make him out ; 
but I confess I was rather disposed 
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to set him down as a soft and 
spoony sort of fellow.’ 

Verpool shook his head. 

‘I was wrong ?” 

‘Teetotally wrong. I take him 
to be a sharp, quick, deep fellow. 
I think he is a fellow to make his 
way here, if he tried. I told him so. 
I offered to give him a hand-up if 
he would settle here.’ 

‘What did he say ?” 

‘Well, he seemed kind of struck 
with the idea.’ 

‘But he has gone back to Eu- 
rope.’ 

‘Has he? Yes, I believe he has. 
But I shouldn’t wonder if he came 
back here again. He told me right 
out that he wanted to get on, and 
that he hadn’t any dollars of his 
own.’ 

‘ What could you do with him ?” 

‘Well, I don’t just know. Make 
a goodish sort ofsecretary, wouldn’t 
he? He talks French, and Italian, 
and Dutch’ (Mr. Verpool always 
described German as Dutch), ‘ and 
he takes notice of all that’s going 
on and don’t let out much ; and he 
has a sort of face that induces peo- 
ple to give him their confidence. 
Yes, sir, I liked him. I guess I 
could make that chap useful.’ 

‘Does he know anything of my 
relations with you?’ 

‘TI guess not.’ 

‘Don’t let him know anything. 
Get hold of him by all means, my 
dear Verpool, and let me know all 
about him. I have a kind of in- 
terest in him, now that you assure 
me he is not the harmless sort of 
person I was disposed to think. 
Then you won't come to Delmoni- 
co’s and dine with us ?” 

‘No, thank ye; I am not all 
right to-day anyhow, and eating 
much would not agree with me.’ 

Nothing could well have been 
farther from Chesterfield Jocelyn’s 
mind than the idea of really having 
Verpool as a companion at the din- 
ner-table. He had given the in- 
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vitation knowing that it would not 
be accepted. Verpool was a man 
who never dined for pleasure, or 
connected any notion of social en- 
joyment with dinner or tea. He 
had lived all his life in hotels and 
boarding-houses, and always dined 
in the solitude of a busy, hurrying, 
indiscriminate company. He ate 
to live, and he lived to travel in ‘the 
cars,’ and buy ‘lots’ of land, and 
speculate in new railways and joint- 
stock companies, and other such 
enterprises. He ate his dinnerjust 
as he had himself shaved, because 
it was a thing proper to be done 
once a day, and each operation cost 
him about an equal length of time 
and gave him an equal amount of 
enjoyment. 

So Chesterfield Jocelyn took 
leave of his friend and swaggered 
downstairs. 

‘I wonder what the devil that 
fellow’s motive in living can be.’ 
Such was the nature of Jocelyn’s 
cogitation. ‘He can have no pos- 


sible enjoyment in life; and it 
would be a clear saving of ex- 
pense to him if he were dead. 
What a beastly old cad he is! It 
is a cursed misfortune for a gentle- 
man to have to associate with such 


an uncouth old savage. But the 
brute has a wonderfully long head 
—lI feel like a child in his hands. 
He must be right about that semi- 
Italian brat, this sentimental lover 
of little Isolind. I never knew 
Verpool to be wrong about any 
man yet. I believe that old gray 
eye of his can see round a corner 
or into a millstone. Well, if we 
can do this trick, I’ll cut the whole 
concern, and go and live in Paris. 
I think I could venture on Paris— 
My dear Governor Strange! This 
is indeed a pleasure! When did 
you come to town? and how are 
they all in Iowa? 

For Jocelyn’s reflections had 
been cut short by his nearly run- 
ning over a stout white-haired man, 
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with a florid face and a pompous 
manner, who, having been lieu- 
tenant or deputy governor of a 
State some seven years before, still 
retained the full title (or, indeed, 
enjoyed a rather higher title than 
was his by right even when in 
office) and the aspect of conscious 
importance. 

Meanwhile Mr. Verpool was pay- 
ing his mental tribute to the charac- 
ter and endowments of his depart- 
ing friend. 

‘He’s a smart man, Chesterfield 
Jocelyn—a remarkably smart man 
—but he wants ballast. Kind of 
frivolous somehow. He’ll soon be 
played out, if he don’t take care. 
Ideas splendid, but not practical. 
This is a grand idea of his, this 
new one; but he could never work 
it out himself. Too much cham- 
pagne and clicquot’ (Mr. Verpool 
was not much of a connoisseur of 
wines, and did not know whether 
clicquot might not have been red 
burgundy), ‘and dinners at thirty 
dollars a head, and late hours. A 
man should never see the wrong 
side of ten o'clock at night. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Jocelyn were 
to die without a red cent—or come 
to a violent end perhaps. ‘There’s 
something in his eye that looks like 
that somehow.’ 

With this cheering prophecy Mr. 
Verpool mentally dismissed his as- 
sociate, and went on with his finan- 
cial calculations and his plans and 
papers. 

Mr. Verpool was a man of some 
sixty-five years. He was reputed 
to be immensely rich, and though 
always speculating, and thus of 
course liable to have his losses, 
he was believed to have bought 
up real property enough to pro- 
vide substance for a dozen Fifth- 
Avenue families. He had neither 
chick nor child ; and if he had any 
poor relations, they remained poor 
for all that concerned him. He 
came originally from the Green- 
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Mountain State, but he had not 
visited the home of his boyhood 
for years. He had no house or 
local habitation of his own any- 
where. The papers announced his 
arrival now at the hotel in New 
York, where he is at present a 
guest (a man is called in the States 
the guest of a hotel where he pays 
five dollars a day for the hospital- 
ity) ; and again at the Parker House, 
Boston ; the Continental, Philadel- 
phia; the Tremont House, Chicago; 
or Willard’s at Washington. All the 
nights, and they were many, that he 
did not sleep in one of these hotels, 
he slept in the ‘cars.’ He never 
thought of any sort of amusement 
or social enjoyment. If he ever 
had an hour absolutely to spare, 
he would have utilised it by going 
to sleep. He took not the slight- 
est personal interest in politics, al- 
though when occasion required he 
did not refuse to vote with his 
party, even though the doing so 
exacted the patriotic sacrifice of 
half an hour of precious time. He 
had never been guilty of an immo- 
ral action (in the common meaning 
of the word), and had probably never 
felt an immoral impulse in his life. 
He never drank, or swore, or gam- 
bled—at least with cards or dice. 
He subscribed liberally to the build- 
ing of churches ; he had built one 
church all at his own cost, and of 
his own design—the most hideous 
specimen of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture to be seen east of the Missis- 
sippi. He had built a college which 
bore his name, in a town which he 
himself had founded. He was piti- 
less to unsuccessful men, but took 
something like a connoisseur’s in- 
terest in the progress of smart and 
promising men, whom he looked 
upon with the sort of professional, 
almost personal interest which a 
recruiting sergeant might feel in 
a strapping young bumpkin. Such 
persons were interesting, were worth 
looking after, might perhaps be 


made useful and turned to account 
somehow. A new and likely man 
might even indirectly and uncon- 
sciously suggest a new and likely 
scheme, which his own capacity 
might be utilised in working out. 
Mr. Verpool was much respected 
everywhere. When a poor farmer’s 
son, he used to have mush and 
baked apples for breakfast ; now 
that he was a rich man, he had no- 
thing better than mush and baked 
apples still. 

Jocelyn meantime had mounted 
to his seat in the sleigh once more. 
He drove up Broadway, past the 
fashionable Grace Church, the porch 
whereof glitters and sparkles on 
Sundays with the most gorgeously 
dressed congregation of fair peni- 
tents to be found anywhere in the 
civilised world. Then he turned into 
Fifth Avenue, and rattled through 
the monotonous grandeur of its 
huge brown-stone palaces — very 
stately and costly structures indeed, 
but looking about as cheerful and 
homelike as a double row of State 
penitentiaries. At one of the largest 
of these he checked his horses and 
got out of the sleigh. He rang 
the bell, asked for Mrs. Braxton, 
and seemed to receive the answer 
confidently expected when he was 
told that the lady was at home. 
Jocelyn appeared to be on familiar 
terms in the house. 

He was shown into a large and 
handsome reception-room, furnish- 
ed with extravagant splendour, and 
crammed or choked with paintings, 
statues, statuettes, and ornaments. 
There were pictures there of genu- 
ine value and beauty by rising 
American artists; but these were 
rather in the background; they 
were hidden away in corners, or 
leaning up against chairs and the 
arms of sofas. The most conspicu- 
ous places were given to poor and 
tawdry copies of great Italian mas- 
terpieces, or trumpery pretentious 
daubs done by artistic humbugs 











who had the good luck to bear 
Roman or Florentine names. The 
chimneypieces—there were two in 
in the room—were loaded with or- 
naments and curiosities ; the tables 
were almost hidden with gorgeous- 
ly-bound albums ard specimens of 
bric-4-brac. In this recess you 
nearly stumbled over the Greek 
slave ; Ariadne and her lions stop- 
ped your progress yonder; marble 
busts were sprinkled about like 
footstools. The whole room would 
have reminded an English visitor 
of a gorgeous and glorified curi- 
osity-shop from the regions of Hol- 
born or Soho. 

Mrs. Braxton was the rich widow 
who has been mentioned in an ear- 
lier chapter of this story as the prize, 
or one of the prizes, Chesterfield 
Jocelyn was striving to win. She 
was the relict of a man who had 
worked his way upwards from hawk- 
ing buttons and stay-laces to be the 
owner of a ‘store,’ and then a specu- 
lator, and then a millionaire. He 
had fallen in love with the bright 
eyes and plump figure of the wo- 
man whom he made his wife, and 
whom he loved to infatuation and 
indulged to extravagance. Lucinda 
Braxton had had very little educa- 
tion to start with, but she had a 
certain odd misleading kind of tal- 
ent, and a vast amount of egotism 
and self-conceit. She had made 
many efforts to get into society 
during her husband’s lifetime, but 
failed. Shoddy itself demurred to 
her, and laughed at her. After his 
death, she became a passionate de- 
votee of spiritualism, and her pas- 
sion was nourished by some who 
found a profit in her weakness and 
extravagance. Jocelyn heard of 
her immense wealth, vanity, and 
nonsense, and thought he saw a 
splendid chance of making a grand 
coup. In him she met for the first 
time anybody who even pretended 
to social position. He humoured 
all her whims, and the woman be- 
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came gradually more and more fas- 
cinated by him. 

Here, amid the embarrassment 
of riches, Jocelyn knew his way 
about, and therefore did not stum- 
ble over any marbles or become 
entangled in a forest of bronzes. 
He had some time to wait and 
look around him if he cared to see 
the art-treasures of the room; for 
the lady of the house was engaged 
in making herself as ornamental as 
her apartments. 

At last, however, there was a 
rustling and rushing of silks and 
velvet draperies, and Mrs. Braxton 
stood before Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
who first bowed almost to the 
ground, and then advancing took 
the hand extended to him, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Mrs. Braxton was a lady of 
rather short stature, but otherwise 
ample proportions. She was not 
young. A census-collector anxious 
to do a flattering and graceful thing 
might have put her down at fifty. 
She had a large head, with a broad 
face and forehead and rather fine 
dark eyes. Her hair was almost 
white, and was arranged in a pro- 
fusion of long thick ringlets falling 
about her neck and shoulders, but 
gathered carefully away from her 
face, so as to display the broad 
forehead, of which its owner was 
especially proud. Her mouth was 
large, with full lips and good white 
teeth. She might have been called 
a fine-looking woman. She cer- 
tainly was very remarkable. Any- 
body would have turned and looked 
after her as she passed in the street. 
Nobody could have seen her in a 
crowded room without asking who 
she was. She might have looked 
noble and queenly if her head, with 
its prodigality of white ringlets, had 
only surmounted a frame less plump 

and less short, and if, too, there 
had not been an uncomfortable ex- 
pression of oddity about the twink- 
ling restless eyes. 
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Mrs. Braxton was dressed in 
glowing ruby velvet, and her broad 
bosom was like a jeweller’s win- 
dow for its profusion of chains and 
brooches. Her fingers were incrust- 
ed rather than ornamented with dia- 
mond and emerald rings. 

Mrs. Braxton appeared to take 
the courtly salutation of Chester- 
field Jocelyn very much as a mat- 
ter of course. Jocelyn then handed 
her to a seat and took a chair near 
hers. 

‘I had almost given you up for 
to-day,’ said the lady, turning her 
twinkling eyes upon him and in- 
dulging in a faint sigh. 

‘Did I not promise, dearest lady? 
And was the promise needed? 
Could Edwin Jocelyn come within 
a hundred miles of New York and 
not find a way to see one who is 
all in all to him? 

He was venturing to take her 
hand, but she gently withdrew it, 
and sighed once more. 

‘ All in all?’ she repeated reflec- 
tively, and gazing on him again. 

‘Dearest Mrs. Braxton, dearest 
Lucinda, can you doubt it? Do 
you not know only too well—’ 

‘ They do not say so,’ she mur- 
mured in a sad monotone. 

‘They? Who? The miserable 
babblers of New York, the wretch- 
ed coteries who can understand me 
as little as they could appreciate 

ou?” 

‘ Not so, Edwin Jocelyn,’ replied 
the lady solemnly, and laying now 
her jewelled hand on his. ‘Not 
the coteries of New York. These 
I scorn as much as you can do. 
But there are higher intelligences 
which do not refuse to watch with 
ours and guide us. Edwin Jo- 
celyn, I have been warned. The 
spirits 

The impulse of Edwin Jocelyn un- 
doubtedly was to exclaim, ‘ Damn 
the spirits! But he knew that to 
indulge in such a profanity might 
prove just now a luxury purchased 
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at a vast sacrifice, and he repressed 
his emotion. He was well aware 
of Mrs. Braxton’s profound faith in 
the guidance she believed herself 
to have received from other spheres. 
Only indeed a moment of surprise, 
and the general knowledge that New 
York suspicion might have had a 
good deal to whisper against him, 
had led him to mistake the source 
of Mrs. Braxton’s doubts. 

‘ Dearest Lucinda, you know me 
well enough to believe that I value 
as highly as man can do the guid- 
ance of those souls on a higher 
plane of being than ours. J have 
been thus led, and have walked 
under the guidance of angels. Such 
guidance has led me to you.’ 

‘I did indeed believe, Edwin, 
that in you I had at last found my 
affinity. Never, never could the 
souls and beings of the late Mr. 
Braxton and myself have com- 
mingled in a celestial union, to en- 
dure through all the spheres and 
ages! You appeared, and you pro- 
claimed yourself my other being, 
my affined nature, my affinity. 
Hush, do not speak—I have been 
warned to beware ! 

‘But, dearest Lucinda, I must 
speak, You know better than I do 
—you whose starry nature can rise 
to loftier spheres than mine can yet 
pretend to soar to—you know that 
there as well as here are malign 
and wicked spirits, who delight in 
thwarting the happiness they can- 
not share, and vexing the pure souls 
they envy and hate. Some such 
creatures, hating and envying you, 
may have tried to pain you by tra 
ducing me. You know there are 
such spirits.’ 

Mrs. Braxton shuddered. 

‘I do indeed,’ she said. ‘ But, 
Mr. Jocelyn—Edwin—it was not 
one of these. I have lately been 


so happy as to find myself wholly 
en rapport with and under the guid- 
ance of one whose ministrations I 
can accept with the utmost trust. 
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John Bunyan,’ she exclaimed, ris- 
ing to her feet, and looking upwards 
with a gaze of excited devotion— 
‘John Bunyan is my companion, 
friend, and guide! He calls me 
Faithful! He comes always when 
I summon him, and has promised 
to devote himself to me. Edwin’ 
—and she lowered her voice once 
more to a sad undertone—‘ Edwin, 
I have spoken to him of you.’ 

Jocelyn was not, in the common 
meaning of the word, a mirthful 
personage. Stern, ferocious, and 
sensuous was his nature ; and when 
he smiled, it was at some human 
weakness, or else for the sake of 
seeming genial and good-hearted. 
Now, however, it cost him no small 
trouble not to laugh outright. The 
utter oddity of the notion of John 
Bunyan being applied,to on the 
subject of Chesterfield Jocelyn’s 
character was so delightfully comic, 
that he felt for a moment tempted 
to fling up all chance of Mrs. Brax- 
ton’s money, and enjoy a wild laugh 
at her folly. Prudence, however, 
triumphed. Jocelyn had been for 
years disciplining his nature in a 
school of self-restraint. 

‘You honour John Bunyan, Ed- 
win ?” 

‘Surely, surely,’ Jocelyn replied, 
having at the time a dim recollec- 
tion of an illustrated copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which he used 
to delight in when a child. ‘ But 
even Bunyan may be misled. There 
are impulses of our own natures, my 
Lucinda, which come from higher 
sources than even the wisdom of 
Bunyan.’ Jocelyn was, meantime, 
vainly racking his memory for any 
quotation from Bunyan which might 
come in appositely on his side of 
the question. He could think of 
nothing, and therefore suddenly 
asked, 

‘Why has Bunyan warned you 
against me, dearest Lucinda ?” 

He put the question with a mere- 
ly affected warmth and earnestness. 
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Against information supplied by 
John Bunyan he thought he could 
easily contend. A hint from the 
police detective department of Lon- 
don would have been much more 
formidable. 

‘He warns me, Edwin, that your 
soul is not the true counterpart of 
mine.’ 

*O, that’s all,’ thought Edwin. 
‘I guessed as much.’ Aloud he 
said, ‘Of that, Lucinda, Bunyan 
cannot judge. Your soul and 
mine have recognised each other, 
and alone can decide their mutual 
destiny. Your soul is now mine; 
I claim it, and will hold it.’ 

Jocelyn did not feel quite at 
home in the spiritualistic contro- 
versy, and hoped to cut it short. 
Claiming Mrs. Braxton’s soul as 
his, he sprang up, and with chival- 
ric ardour flung his arm around her 
waist. She did not wholly disen- 
gage herself, but drew back a little 
and murmured pensively, 

*I wish I could believe it wholly. 
I know there is within you, Edwin, 
a sacred germ growing up, which 
will one day become an illumining 
power and a beacon to the world. 
Edwin, I see in your eyes a pene- 
trating light, which ought to be 
capable of piercing into the farthest 
worlds, and holding communion 
with the brightest spirits. But is 
this germ developing and growing ? 
Have you been lately cultivating 
it with fidelity ? 

Jocelyn hastened to vow that he 
had never relaxed in the task of 
cultivating this sacred germ. He 
confined himself, however, to a 
vague earnestness of vow. He 
vowed as the Scotchman in the 
story swore—‘at large.’ He did 
not choose to venture into details, 
for he could not even guess at what 
the sacred germ might be. 

‘Bunyan does not think so,’ 
Mrs. Braxton went on, laying her 
hand upon her ample bosom. 
‘ Bunyan thinks you are unfaithful 
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to your mission, and so does Swe- 
denborg.’ 

*O, is te in the business too?’ 
thought Jocelyn. ‘ These illus- 
trious persons are evidently all in 
a story. ‘They appear to take 
more interest in me than I do in 
them.’ 

He drew Lucinda more closely 
to him, and said in a deep grave 
tone, 

‘My Lucinda! perhaps I have 
not been all I might have been. 
We men have natures at once 
grosser and less sublimely tena- 
cious than yours. Always with us 
the tendency of hard and busy life 
is to darken the spiritual world, to 
withdraw our duller eyes from the 
higher visions, and our souls from 
the grander intercourse around. 
Let me own to you—and I am not 
ashamed to make the confession— 
that mine is a nature which needs 
perpetual companionship and guid- 
ance. A pure spirit must minister 
to me and lead me. / I have 
any spiritual gifts— 

‘O, Edwin! JZ/you have—with 
your brow and your eyes!’ 

‘If I have any such gifts,’ Joce- 
lyn went meekly on, ‘they can 
reach their fullest development 
only in a lofty and serene com- 
panionship such as yours. Lu- 
cinda, in you I see my guide. I 
too have known what it was to 
wither in an uncongenial com- 
panionship. Save me and guide 
me! Divine Lucinda, sweet sub- 
lime soul, be mine at last— now, 
now and for ever !” 

Lucinda’s breast heaved and fell 
until the chains and trinkets that 
lay upon it rattled and clanked. 
She was yielding; her upturned 
eyes looked tenderly into Joce- 
lyn’s, and for a moment the adven- 
turer felt himself in virtual posses- 
sion of a great fortune. Nay, for 
a moment, his thoughts overleaped 
even his success ; and he began to 
say to himself what a pity it was 
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that triumph could not be had with- 
out alloy, and that the absurd wo- 
man must be taken along with the 
coveted wealth. He looked down 
at the handsome, ecstatic, foolish 
face, thrilling with vain delusions 
and preposterous sentiment, and 
he had to say to himself, * At last 
I shall be really a rich man,’ in 
order to keep up the courage of 
his wooing. 

‘Then you do indeed love me ? 
the yielding lady murmured. 

‘ Love you, Lucinda ! 

‘And you do not hesitate to make 
the sacrifice ?” 

Jocelyn supposed she was allud- 
ing to her years. 

‘Any sacrifice—all sacrifices— 
would be welcome for your sake. 
But, my Lucinda, do not give me 
a merit I cannot claim. What sacri- 
fice can there be in a love which 
gives to me beauty and genius like 
yours—a soul like yours ?’ 

‘I knew they wronged you,’ Lu- 
cinda exclaimed ; and in her ardour 
she withdrew herself wholly from 
the embrace of her lover, and gazed 
at him with eyes of pride and glad- 
ness. ‘Even the higher souls are 
not without their errors. I knew 
you loved me for myself alone.’ 

‘Did the spirits, then, so wrong 
me as to tell you otherwise? Lu- 
cinda, at this moment I wish that 
you were poor of every earthly pos- 
session, and stood there with no 
gifts but your intellect and your 
charms.’ 

‘I knew it, I knew it? the poor 
woman again exclaimed. ‘ Then 
you care as little for the sacrifice 
as I do? Did I not say so? 

‘What sacrifice, love?’ Jocelyn 
was growing puzzled. 

‘ The sacrifice of this vulgar and 
worthless wealth—this tinsel and 
trash ! 

‘ But why sacrifice it? Why de- 
spise the power of diffusing the en- 
lightenment which it confers? My 
Lucinda, your wealth is your own 
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—I care nothing for it, except in 
so far as it contributes to make you 
happy. A face and form like yours 
are in their proper setting when 
framed in magnificence.’ 

‘Then when it is no longer mine, 
shall I look less beautiful in your 
eyes, Edwin ?’ 

‘No longer yours! I don’t quite 
follow you, Lucinda. Do you think 
I am the man to rob you of your 
wealth, and misapply it? Surely 
it will be my care to preserve and 
to increase your store, whatever it 
may be.’ 

Meanwhile Jocelyn’s brows were 
contracting, and his lips trembled 
with anxiety and surprise ; and a 
quick, ominous, fierce light was dart- 
ing from under his dark eyelashes. 
If the vain dreaming woman, who 
again drew near to him, had been 
a little less subjective in her mental 
constitution, she might have read 
a warning in those flaming eyes 
more distinct and direct than any- 
thing her spirit-voices had dis- 
closed. 

‘But, Edwin, when I marry you 
all this ceases to be mine. Don’t 
you really know? Can it be?’ 

‘Dear Lucinda, you are playing 
with me—or trying some foolish 
and useless test of my love. Do 
speak plainly ! 

*I always thought you under- 
stood. O, you do understand! My 
late husband was a jealous man ; 
his being and mine had no affinity. 
I told him so many and many a 
time ; I told him that in the higher 
spheres he and I could never be 
linked together. I then believed 
that it might be my fate to wander 
on through long zons of eternity, 
looking for some kindred soul to 
mate with mine. Now, Edwin, I 
am happier !’ 

She turned a languishing gaze 
towards the face of her suitor. He 
made heroic and even desperate 
efforts to look love in return ; but 
his anxiety was intense, and hot 
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drops of perspiration already began 
to moisten his forehead. 

‘ Yes, dearest, yes ; but go on.’ 

‘ My husband, jealous and low- 
minded, told me that on this earth 
at least I should have no mate but 
him. He judged all men by him- 
self. He knew nothing of the des- 
tiny of hearts or of disinterested 
love. In his will he left me all his 
wealth, provided I remain a widow 
to the end; but all is to pass away 
from me the moment I accept an- 
other husband. This is the sacri- 
fice, Edwin, your love must bear. 
To you I know it is little; yet it 
was but right I should tell you of 
it. I thought you knew it always.’ 

This was, indeed, a thunderclap. 
Jocelyn had never thought of any- 
thing like this. For years he had 
seen this woman revelling in the 
possession of wealth which she 
seemed only eager to lavish. It 
had never occurred to him to think 
that there could be any limit to 
her absolute ownership. 

Yet even now Jocelyn was by 
no means satisfied that his original 
assumption was wrong. The late 
Mr. Braxton had been notoriously 
so adoring a husband, so devoted 
a slave, to a wife whose audacious 
although not actually sinful coque- 
tries might have driven another 
man into wild rebellion, that Joce- 
lyn could hardly believe him capa- 
ble of repudiating even in death 
his unqualified allegiance to the 
government of the petticoat. 

‘This is a trick! Jocelyn thought. 
‘ A device ; a woman’s little plot to 
find out whether I am quite sincere, 
and that sort of thing. Some of 
her train of humbugging protégés, 
alarmed at my advances, have been 
putting her up to this.’ 

Mrs. Braxton was always sur- 
rounded by a swarm of pretended 
devotees—women who were me- 
diums, women who were apostles 
and disciples of spiritualism, and 
who made a good thing of her weak- 
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ness, her vanity, and her generosity. 
In New York—and indeed in Lon- 
don, for that matter—the Tartuffe 
and Lady Tartuffe of our days ought 
to be represented as spiritualists 
and mediums. Our Organ is usu- 
ally a rich elderly lady, with a fancy 
for receiving direct personal mess- 
ages from the higher spheres, and 
vanity enough to believe herself a 
fitting companion for John Milton 
or Dr. Channing. 

Naturally, Mrs. Braxton’s fol- 
lowers would take alarm at the 
possible prospect of Mr. Edwin 
Dare Jocelyn’s becoming the hus- 
band of the lady, and virtual master 
ofher wealth. That, indeed, would 
be @ corsaire corsaire et demi with a 
vengeance. 

Therefore Mr. Jocelyn ordered 
his soul to be reassured. But the 
whole situation was still terribly try- 
ing. The promptest decision must 
be taken, and a mistake either way 
might be fatal. 

Jocelyn decided. ‘There was but 
one way by which to secure a safe 
retreat in case of the worst, and 
yet to save the lady’s self-love and 
keep her on his hands in case of 
the best. 

Lucinda was about to throw her- 
self upon his bosom. He raised 
one hand as if to stay her approach, 
and the other hand he pressed for 
a moment to his forehead and eyes. 
Lucinda stood amazed. 

*You ave, then, doubted me, 
Lucinda ! Jocelyn said at last, re- 
moving his hand from his eyes, and 
speaking in a deep sad monotone. 
‘You have not believed in my love! 
You have suspected me of some 
design upon the miserable wealth 
which now surrounds you! Your 
trust has not been wholly given to 
me, as mine has been to you!’ 

‘O, Edwin, do not say so !— 
O no—indeed, indeed, I have not 
doubted you !’ 

‘Then why speak to me of this 
unhappy old man’s jealous precau- 
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tions? Why speak of your money 
at all? Why name such condi- 
tions’ (Jocelyn’s voice grew louder 
as his manly anger carried him 
away), ‘as if we were paltry traf- 
fickers adjusting some commercial 
bargain! What to me is your 
wealth—what would be your po- 
verty? To me, Lucinda Braxton 
poor is as Lucinda Braxton rich! 
I—thank Heaven !—have brains 
and energy enough to maintain for 
my wife her fitting place in society, 
were she endowed with no coin of 
marriage-fortune. I have been mis- 
understood—Lucinda has doubted 
me! No, Lucinda, it is not your 
work ; at least it is not the prompt- 
ing of your own mind. Some mean 
and jealous enemy has suggested 
the doubt; and you have fallen 
into the snare! You have listened 
to the whisperings of envious and 
malignant tongues! Lucinda, ador- 
ed and ever trusted, farewell 

And he turned away, as if about 
to rush from the room overpowered 
by his emotions. In any case, he 
began to think, his horses had been 
kept standing rather too long. 
From the spot where he stood he 
could see through the window that 
his groom had kept the sleigh still 
before the door. 

‘O, Edwin, Edwin, forgive me 
—I never doubted you ! 

‘Forgive you, dearest! I have 
nothing to forgive. But I cannot 
bear to speak of this just now; I 
feel too deeply and sensitively! 
Think again, Lucinda—commune 
with your own heart in the silence 
of this night! Ask yourself whe- 
ther you can wholly trust me— 
whether you indeed believe me to 
be the vile adventurer your friends 
—yes, your friends—would paint 
me! ‘Then, if your heart answers 
as I would have it answer, send 
for me. Send me a line, a word, 
a flower—and Edwin Dare Jocelyn 
will be at your feet, to prove whe- 
ther his love is that of pure devo- 
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tion or of vile self-seeking! Lu- 
cinda, till then farewell ! 

He seized her hand, pressed it 
to his lips, and hastened from the 
room, leaving her in an agony of 
bewilderment and remorse. The 
poor, fat, foolish woman flung her- 
self on the sofa, covered her face 
with her hands, while tears came 
trickling through her rings. 

O, how she had wronged that 
noble disinterested nature! How 
meanly she had listened to unwor- 
thy doubts! ‘Bunyan!’ she ex- 
claimed in her grief, ‘ John Bunyan, 
you have misled me! Was this 
well of you? Was it right to whis- 
per suspicions of a man so great 
and pure, a spirit so sublime? He 
loves me for myself alone—do you 
not hear? He knows all, and he 
cares nothing for the miserable 
money-sacrifice! I have but to 
send him a word, a line, a flower, 
and he will hasten back and be 
mine! Why, O why did I ever 
offend him! But he will forgive 
me, for he is all goodness! Edwin, 
my Edwin, come back !’ 

But Edwin had taken good care 
to be well out of hearing. He only 
wanted to gain a day’s time, and 
to leave her bewildered in the in- 
terval. The poor woman, when 
she had a little recovered her 
wonted composure, resolved to 
have instant conference with Bun- 
yan and Swedenborg, remonstrate 
with them, and reassure them on 
the subject of her lover’s devotion. 
Unfortunately, she was not herself 
a medium, and had to commune 
with the other spheres through the 
agency of some of the personages 
whose influence Jocelyn justly sus- 
pected that he could discover in 
the spiritual doubts of his moral 
integrity. Mrs. Braxton’s waiting- 
maid, an astute French girl, was, 
Strange to say, a wonderful medium, 
and was a frequent gainer at the 
hands of her mistress by her spi- 
ritual acquirements. John Bunyan, 
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however, chiefly conversed through 
the intervention of a Scotch lady, 
the wife of a tailor, and once poor 
and shabby, but now living com- 
fortably on Mrs. Braxton’s bounty, 
and receiving substantial rewards 
for celestial ministrations. 

Mrs. Braxton summoned this 
seeress, and was soon deep in con- 
ference with the author of the /é/- 
grim’s Progress. 

If any one supposes there is ex- 
aggeration or even unintentional 
extravagance in this picture of a 
weak and credulous nature feeding 
upon the garbage of imposture, the 
writer can only say that the painting 
is subdued and colourless indeed 
when compared with what he has 
himself known and seen. Lucinda 
Braxton is a poor and common- 
place illustration. Reality, any- 
where you may chance to look for 
it, will show you types of credulity 
far more remarkable. In fiction 
one has to soften and weaken these 
things in order to be believed ; the 
real strong truth would be too 
much for the readers of romance. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jocelyn began 
to breathe a little more freely as 
he drove along the gleaming snow. 
He had at least gained time. Ina 
few hours he could easily find out 
whether Mrs. Braxton’s story had 
been really a pious fraud, a loving 
woman’s device—as he was still in- 
clined to believe—or whether she 
was really doomed by the Parthian 
shaft of a dying husband’s jealousy 
to a choice between poverty and 
perpetual widowhood. In either 
case he felt sure that she would 
send for him; and he would go to 
her or not, just according to his 
knowledge of the real state of af- 
fairs. It would be a heavy blow 
for him if his long siege of the 
widow’s heart should prove to be 
thrown away ; and Jocelyn ground 
his teeth as he thought of the hours 
of weary homage he had possibly 
wasted, the sickening absurdities 
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he had had to endure and to take 
part in. There were times when 
the best fruits he could gather in 
life tasted bitter in the mouth of 
Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

But he dined joyously that even- 
ing at Delmonico’s, talked in his 
grandiose way, and boasted pro- 
digiously, and left Charles Escombe 
at last in doubt whether he, Es- 
combe, really knew anything—even 
of the condition of English work- 
houses. 

‘When you begin to see a little 
of America,’ said Jocelyn to Es- 
combe, as the pair stood in Del- 
monico’s hall lighting their cigars 
before parting for the night, ‘ you 
will take a different view of things.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, I think I 
have already seen ever so much of 
America. I have been to Boston 
and Philadelphia—and Chicago— 
and Cincinnati—and St. Louis— 
and down South—Richmond and 
Atlanta—and New Orleans—and 
no end of places.’ 

‘Ah, that’s nothing; nothing 
at all, my dear Escombe, I give 
you my word! You don’t begin to 
know the country yet. When you 
have gone a few times across the 
plains, and carefully studied all the 
mining regions of Nevada and Mon- 
tana, and so on—and completely 
investigated the resources of Cali- 
fornia on the spot—and the Oregon 
river and country—and lived among 
the Indian tribes a littlk—I know 
Black Kettle myself intimately— 
and gone all through Texas—and 
of course over all the Northern 
States—and had another visit or 
two of more extended range to the 
South—then, my dear Escombe, 
you will begin a little to under- 
stand the surface of things in this 
country.’ 

Escombe was aghast. Hethought 
he had done everything that the 
most enterprising and conscientious 
British traveller in quest of and 
athirst for knowledge could be ex- 
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pected to do. He began to think 
that he should never be able to 
know even the surface of things in 
the country, and that he might as 
well go home at once and confess 
himself a defeated man. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OUR HEROINES. 


In a great London square, which 
once was fashionable and even 
aristocratic, but from which lately 
fashion and aristocracy have been 
travelling westward, there was a 
brilliant gathering of a certain kind 
one evening. It was the home of 
a veteran author, who had acquired 
considerable distinction with the 
public, and still greater esteem and 
affection among his fellows, and 
who, with the help of a genial and 
charming wife, contrived to draw 
around him now and then all that 
was celebrated or promising in the 
art and letters of the capital. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, 
and even peers, who had literary 
tastes were common visitors there ; 
and eminent strangers from other 
countries were almost certain to 
be taken there, and quite certain to 
be welcomed. Of late years there 
have been so many descriptions 
of literary and artistic gatherings 
crowded into novels, that the outer 
public must have begun to weary 
of the subject. Therefore there 
shall be no general account of this 
particular evening’s entertainment, 
or of its guests. But there are 
some of the company who need a 
special notice. 

There are two ladies present, for 
instance, who have been dividing 
between them the attention of the 
assembly. They are unconsciously 
the rivals of the night. One is a 
tall girl, with brightly fair hair fall- 
ing upon her shapely shoulders, 
and a noble look of health and 
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womanly strength about her. She 
is plainly dressed; and there is 
something in the cut of her clothes 
(if that be the proper word to apply 
to a lady’s dress and general get- 
up) which shows readily enough 
that she is not at home in London. 
Nor is she; for this is Isolind Athel- 
ing, who is now on her first tour in 
England, and making her first ac- 
quaintance with the society of Lon- 
don. She looks in better health 
and spirits than when we saw her 
last. The change of air and scene 
perhaps has done her good; or 
there may be other reasons, too, 
still more effective. Whatever the 
cause, she looks animated, healthy, 
and very beautiful. Indeed, Iso- 
lind has surprised and disappointed 
many of the company, who expect- 
ed to see in an American girl some- 
thing far more fragile and delicate. 
The tall and firm figure, rich in 
every womanly development, the 
bright hair, and the fresh fair com- 
plexion, were not what they would 
have looked for. Indeed, some 
who came into the room, and saw 
for the first time both the ladies 
now spoken of, fell into a very 
natural mistake, and assumed that 
not our Isolind, but the other girl, 
was the living representative of that 
slender, delicate, fragile, sparkling 
kind of beauty which may be seen 
in an American city. 

Very strange and striking is the 
figure and appearance of this other 
gir As she leans forward now 
from the low chair in which she 
is seated, she seems well to merit 
the interest and curiosity which 
surround her. She is small and 
slight, her face perfectly colourless, 
her hair deep black, and falling 
behind almost to her waist. She 
is dressed in a white robe, high to 
the throat, and in fashion more 
like the drapery of a classic Greek 
or Roman girl than the attire of 
a modern London lady. Nothing 
breaks the flow and fall of the white 
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dress but a belt—one is tempted 
to call it a zone—round the waist. 
She wears gold bracelets on her 
slender wrists, and her belt is of 
golden material. The contrast be- 
tween the dark hair and eyes and 
the white drapery is almost start- 
ling. ‘The girl’s face is decidedly 
handsome ; and to-night the eyes 
are sometimes sparkling with ex- 
citement of an unwonted kind— 
the excitement of delight. Most 
of the ladies present criticise her 
sharply, and say that her style of 
costume is mere caprice and inso- 
lent affectation. One fair critic, 
whose display of arms, neck, and 
bosom, rising out of billows of lace 
and gauze, suggests a Venus Ana- 
dyomene, asks of a matron near 
her whether the dark-haired young 
lady has not made a mistake, and 
come in her night-dress. But the 
wearer of the white robe is happy, 
and heedless of censure. She has 
dressed thus to please her husband, 
whose esthetic taste delights in 
seeing his young wife draped like 
a Pompeiian lady, and takes all the 
pride of ownership in observing the 
attention she attracts. There he is 
yonder—that very tall and hand- 
some man with the dark poetic 
curls. Even while he talks with 
the fair-haired girl from America, 
he glances across every now and 
then under his eyes to see whether 
people are admiring his wife. 

He is Mr. Eric Walraven ; and 
his young wife was very lately Alexia 
Scarlett. They have been married 
but a short time, and London so- 
ciety is still ringing with the fame 
of their audacious escapade. It 
was quite romantic in every way ; 
for the fugitives made their escape 
from London in a yacht, the pro- 
perty of one of Walraven’s friends, 
which lay at Greenwich to receive 
them on the evening of their flight, 
and wafted them to Scotland, where 
they became man and wife. This 
was entirely out of the common 
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way of doing things, and created 
quite a brilliant sensation. Now 
they were settled in a tiny Rich- 
mond cottage —at least, if not 
settled, they were for the time 
lodged there—and Walraven was 
going about London, proud of him- 
self and of his wife ; delighted to 
exhibit his charming prize every- 
where ; delighted to figure in the 
vew and striking character of the 
Lochinvar of a Mayfair damsel ; 
delighted to think that he could 
show off an earl’s granddaughter 
as his bride; and delighted to make 
her dress in any way that gave 
special artistic effect to the peculiar 
style of her beauty. Alexia, for her 
part, has hitherto been equally de- 
lighted, because of her newly-ac- 
quired freedom and her gratified 
love. She loved her husband with 
a passion that was ecstatic and 
feverish. Even now, happy though 
she is, she grows a little impatient 
because he is not by her side. She 
would have liked to sit at his feet 
for hours, with her head resting on 
his knee. She begins to grow some- 
what distraite and even petulant, 
as she sees that her husband is 
still hanging round the chair of 
the fair-haired girl, whom Alexia 
remembers and recognises with an 
odd sort of pang, thinking of the 
day in Paris, and how angry she was 
because Angelo Volney stopped to 
look after that shapely figure and 
those fair curls. 

As for Walraven, he liked every 
one to see and know, not merely 
that he had carried away and mar- 
ried the beautiful daughter of the 
aristocratic Lady Judith Scarlett, 
but likewise that he was the girl’s 
absolute master; that he 
dress her according to his own 
whims, and talk to her only when 
he liked. The conqueror would 
lose nearly all the joy of glory if he 
might not parade his captives for 
the public gaze, and show that they 
were his captives, not his equals. 
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Therefore Alexia was, after a 

while, left positively alone. The 
quickness and the somewhat sharp 
and scornful tone of her replies and 
remarks puzzled and disconcerted 
people. Though all the men ad- 
mired her, most of them rather 
feared her. It was her aristocrati: 
pride, some thought and said. She 
was Lady Judith Scarlett’s daugh 
ter all over. Whereas, in truth, the 
granddaughter of a hundred earls 
(the Corydens go back to William 
Rufus, at least) was only vexed be- 
cause her plebeian husband, whom 
she worshipped, would not come 
near and allow her to bask and 
nestle in the light of his beautiful 
eyes. . 
Walraven looked over and saw 
that Alexia was gradually becoming 
isolated. That would never do ; 
so he asked Isolind if he might 
not be allowed to make her and 
his wife acquainted. 

Isolind was growing weary of the 
poet, whose fine phrases were sadly 
empty, and whose air and manner 
were not pleasing to her. Her 
eyes, indeed, had long been dart- 
ing anxious and frequent glances 
round the room—thus far apparent- 
ly in vain. She was glad to have an 
opportunity of speaking to Alexia, 
whom she remembered having seen 
in Paris, and whose face had a pe- 
culiar attraction for her. 

So, without waiting for Walraven, 
and in her quick impulsive way, 
which seemed a little out of tone 
with the steady formal movements 
of English society, she crossed the 
room and placed herself at Alexia’s 
side. She was glad in any case to 
have a chance of escaping from 
Walraven. 

‘May I not introduce myself? 
said Isolind in her frank free way. 
‘I have been talking to your hus- 
band this long time ; and for man; 
reasons I feel as if we ought to 
know each other. I remember so 
well seeing you in Paris at the 
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Exhibition, and admiring you so 
much.’ 

The demon of petulance had at 
that moment an unlucky hold of 
Alexia. She looked up coldly and 
said, 

‘Thank you. May I ask to be 
favoured with your name ?” 

‘Iam Miss Atheling. I thought 
you knew my name; pray forgive 
me if I have intruded.’ 

‘O yes; your name is known to 
me,’ Alexia replied. ‘I have heard 
of you a good deal. You are, I 
think, Lady Judith Scarlett’s latest 
favourite. That isn’t much of a re- 
commendation to me, perhaps ; and 
on your own account, Miss Athel- 
ing, I advise you not to be seen 
speaking to me. You would lose 
all favour instantly in the eyes of 
my dear mother.’ 

Isolind coloured ; the audacity 
of this reception suprised and hurt 
her a little, but she did not mean 
to be offended. 

* Lady Judith Scarlett has been 
very kind and friendly to me,’ Iso- 
lind replied as calmly as she could. 
‘So have many other English ladies. 
So have all indeed whom I have 
met, except you.’ 

Isolind always went frankly to 
the heart of a question when she 
had to deal with it at all. 

Alexia smiled scornfully. 

‘I have not been quite tamed for 
my kindness, Miss Atheling ; my 
dearest friends will bear witness to 
that. As you know some of them, 
you ought to know so much.’ 

‘I do know some of them,’ said 
Isolind softly, as certain tender me- 
mories rushed upon her and gently 
disarmed any anger she might feel. 

‘So I have heard. ‘Then they 
will readily give me even a worse 
character than I could give myself.’ 

‘Indeed I never heard you spo 
ken of by those I mean but with 
affection,’ 

‘Lady Judith Scarlett, for ex- 
imple ?” 


‘I have not spoken to Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett of you; she did not 
speak of you to me, and of course 
I knew there had been a temporary 
quarrel between you.’ 

‘Temporary quarrel! When I 
am old enough, it will have become 
a thirty years’ war! It was not 
Lady Judith, then, who displayed all 
the affection ? How odd! Mothers 
generally are very afiectionate and 
all that, aren’t they? 1 only ask 
for information, Miss Atheling. I 
don’t know anything of the kind 
from personal experience. Your 
mother, I daresay, is very kind to 
you. I think I observed as much 
at Paris, and I believe I detested 
you for it; I mean I didn’t quite 
regard you with that feeling of sis- 
terly aifection which good girls 
ought to feel to other good girls. 
You are now of course a model 
good girl, and people are all very 
kind to you.’ 

Isolind had now ceased to feel 
offended or angry, and was in fact 
a good deal amused by the unne- 
cessary petulance of the young bride. 
Besides, she had heard something 
of Alexia’s eccentricity and temper 
before; and then there were the 
tender memories. She laid herhand 
lightly, gently on Alexia’s thin white 
little hand, and said, 

‘You can’t offend me, Mrs. Wal- 
raven. It is of no use trying. We 
are not to quarrel. I like you, and 
I know you have a brave and ge- 
nerous heart.’ 

‘I have no heart of any sort now; 
I have given it all away. But why 
do you like me? | assume now, 
you perceive, that you speak the 
truth ; I think your face looks like 
truth. A wonder! Nine out of 
every ten of our wretched and de- 
testable sex are liars. I have my- 
self told I don’t know how many 
delightful little fictions to my mo- 
believed them ; for 
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but the truth. You look truthful too. 
Come, then, why do you like me ?” 

Isolind’s kind frank eyes smiled 
as she replied, 

‘Perhaps I should have said I 
am inclined to like you.’ 

‘Ah, yes; that makes such a 
difference. So many things we are 
inclined to do, and can’t do. But 
I take the compliment, such as it 
is, and make the best of it. Why 
are you inclined to like me? 

‘ Because you have individuality 
and a character of your own ; and 
because I know you have courage 
and a heart ; and because I admire 
your hair and your eyes and your 
pretty figure ; and because some 
whom I like are attached to you. 
Now, have I not been frank enough? 
Only one little word of frankness 
more. I think if you knew me you 
would not dislike me.’ 

‘Are you not afraid to offer a 
friendship in that way? Afraid of 
coldness or rudeness, I mean? We 
English are so very cold and rude.’ 

‘No, not in the least afraid. I 
am never afraid when I am doing 
what I think right. Ifyou had per- 
sisted in being rude and cold, I 
should not have been pained for 
myself ; I should feel that I had 
not deserved it.’ 

*As arule,’ said Alexia medita- 
tively, ‘I hate women. I hate their 
little mean ways and prides and 
spites ; and I seldom see a woman 
without thinking that a whipping 
would do her a great deal of good. 
But I don’t think so of you. I 
think there is something in _yow.’ 

‘ There is good purpose, at least, 
in me; and I think there is that 
much in most women for all their 
faults, and men too. I don’t hate 
women as arule; I endeavour to 
love them.’ 

‘And men too?’ asked Alexia, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, and men too. Why not?’ 

‘No “why not” that I know of; 
only I hope that in some one case, 
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at least, no severe endeavour will 
be needed. Miss Atheling, there 
is something about you that 7 am 
inclined to like. I think we had 
better not swear an eternal friend- 
ship ; that kind of thing ends bad 
generally—among women at least. 
But I ask pardon for having been 
rude to you. More than that, I 
will do penance by compelling my- 
self to tell you the very reason why 
I was rude.’ 

‘I am not curious to hear.’ 

‘You shall hear. Not because 
you are handsomer than I—O yes, 
nonsense, you know you are, just 
as you know you are taller. No, 
I don’t dislike women for anything 
of that kind. First, then, Miss 
Atheling, I was rude because I had 
heard that you were the latest pet 
and favourite ot Lady Judith Scar- 
lett; second, because I thought my 
husband talked too much to you ; 
and he is a poet and you are a 
poetess, and I am not; third, be- 
cause you seemed so happy at the 
Paris Exhibition, and so much loved 
and caressed by your parents; and 
because Angelo Volney admired 
you.’ 

It must be owned that a deep- 
ening colour came into Isolind’s 
face as this last in the catalogue of 
reasons was set forth. Alexia did 
not fail to observe the flush of that 
emotional dawn. 

‘You know Angelo Volney—my 
brother, my more than brother—do 
you not? 

*O yes!’ Isolind’s eyes lighted 
for a moment and then dropped. 

‘Then you know one of the 
truest gentlemen alive—the finest 
specimen I could show you of our 
grand British aristocracy. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Isolind looked up amazed and 
hardly knowing what to answer. 
The saucy Alexia understood all 
her emotions. 

‘I see, Miss Atheling, you do 
know him, and he has told you 
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more than he ever condescended 
to tell me. But he is none the less 
one of the finest gentlemen alive. 
I wish you saw some of the born 
aristocrats I know. Yes; I have 
heard all about Angelo’s anteced- 
ents, as you have evidently, and I 
think him all the nobler gentleman. 
He is a plebeian ; and so is my dear 
Eric, my handsome gifted husband ; 
and so, in one sense, was my lost 
father, whom every one describes as 
the finest of true gentlemen. The 
plebeians have the best of it. If 
you marry in England, Miss Athel- 
ing, be sure to marry a plebeian. 
But they tell me that in America 
you all adore peers and peeresses, 
and.-are in fact what we call—may 
I break into slang ?— downright 
snobs. Is that true? 

‘Not of the Americans I know, 
certainly. But we live very quietly, 
and among quiet and rather old- 
fashioned people, and I can’t pre- 
tend to judge of Americans in gene- 
ral; only I should not like to be- 
lieve such a charge—and indeed I 
can’t believe it.’ 

‘Well, let us pass that over, Miss 
Atheling, and come back to our 
possible bond of friendship. What 
is your name ?” 

‘ Tsolind.’ 

‘What an odd pretty name ! 
May I call you Isolind ?” 

‘It will give me real pleasure to 
hear my name from your lips.’ 

‘I like you, Isolind, very much ; 
I do indeed. I have not talked so 
much and so familiarly to any wo- 
man before in all my life, I think. 
We must see each other often, even 
though you are a favourite of Lady 
Judith Scarlett. Tell me something 
about your country, Isolind. Do 
you all hate us, and want to make 
war upon us, and overthrow our 
institutions? I am sure I don't 
care how soon you overthrow half 
of them. And is it true that the 
men all carry revolvers, even at 
dinner, and that the American ladies 
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would scream if they heard of the 
naked truth, and would faint if they 
were accused of having legs ?” 

Tsolind smiled. 

‘You English people know as 
little of us as you do of the Chinese, 
J really believe,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
think you would be surprised in the 
least if I were to tell you that the 
shores of New-York bay are swarm 
ing with crocodiles, or that Bunker 
hill is one of the Rocky Mountains.’ 

‘I am sure I should not be sur 
prised,’ Alexia replied. ‘Why should 
any one be surprised? Are there 
no crocodiles in New York? and 
what does it matter where the Rocky 
Mountains are? I daresay mamma 
knows, and I am sure Ericdoes not.’ 

Eric himself approached at this 
moment, and magnificently display 
ed his most imposing attitude be- 
fore taking possession of a vacant 
chair near the two ladies. 

‘I have been gazing with admira 
tion on the exquisite artistic com- 
bination and contrast with which 
you two perfect specimens of bright 
and darkare unconsciously gladden- 
ing our eyes. If I were only a paint 
er now, what a charming illustra 
tion of Morning and Night, or per 
haps of Light and Darkness! Miss 
Atheling, does your country pro 
duce many living embodiments of 
fair-haired beauty at all approach 
ing to that which I now am happily 
privileged to see?” 

‘There are fair-haired girls 
America, Mr. Walraven, if tl 
what you mean,’ replied Isolin 
who was repelled by the man and 
his compliments, and anxious to 
ignore the latter at least ; 
many of them are very pretty.’ 

‘But you do not lil 
American—at least what we have 
been taught here to regard as typi- 
cally American. So noble and state- 
ly a presence! such a rich artistic 
womanhood 

‘Thank you, Mr. Walraven, for 
the pretty compliment which I sup 
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pose is implied; but please don’t 
compliment me at the expense of 
my country. Tell me I am the 
true type of American women, and 
then you may see a delighted and 
grateful smile.’ 

‘ Beauty is of all types and tints. 
We consider—certainly I consider 
—Alexia my wife as the very perfec- 
tion of the dark-haired and slender 
form of womanhood. A poet natu- 
rally thinks—and I do not forget 
that you, Miss Atheling, have been 
crowned with the poet’s wreath—a 
poet naturally thinks— 

But what the poet naturally thinks 
did not seem destined to find ex- 
pression from this authoritative 
mouth. For Mr. Walraven sud- 
denly stopped in his speech, seeing 
a light of sudden and glad emotion 
flash at once over the faces of both 
the women he was haranguing ; and 
Alexia actually rose from her seat, 
and made an eager step forward to 
meet a new-comer. 

‘ My dear, dear Alexia !’ the new- 
comer said, while Eric turned sur- 
prised and sharply round in his 
chair, and confronted the speaker. 

‘My best brother Angelo ’ And 
the impulsive little creature threw 
her arms round his neck, drew him 
down to her, and kissed him. 

‘Eric my love, this is my earliest, 
for a long time my only friend—my 
brother, Angelo Volney! You know 
him well already. But you must 
know him better. You two must 
love each other. O Angelo, I am 
so happy !’ 

‘How do you do, Mr. Volney ?” 
the poet coolly said ; and he shook 
Angelo’s hand in a very calm and 
business-like fashion. ‘ Often heard 
of you from Alexia. Hope we shall 
see you at our house.’ 

‘My sweetest Eric, what non- 
sense you talk! Of course we shall 
see Angelo, often and often.’ 

‘That is the hope I have ex- 
pressed, my love,’ the poet com- 
posedly observed. 
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He was prepared to dislike An- 
gelo. He could not forgive the 
interruption of his eloquent speech ; 
he was angry that Angelo’s coming 
should have called up such a light 
of joy in the eyes—of Alexia? Was 
the poet already jealous? O dear 
no, not in the least. He under- 
stood Alexia’s affection for Angelo 
perfectly well, and thought it quite 
right and silly and proper when he 
thought about it at all. He was 
angry that the light of joy which 
kindledat Angelo’s approach should 
have gleamed from the eyes of Iso- 
lind Atheling. 

Meanwhile, Isolind had drawn 
back a little. But Angelo’s glance 
sought her out, and in a moment 
their eyes met. Now, however, she 
was almost encircled by a little 
group, and Angelo’s approach was 
cut off for the moment. But her 
eyes and his, even in the short in- 
stant of time before hers drooped 
again, had exchanged a new pledge; 
and Isolind and Angelo knew that 
in that crowd their souls were to- 
gether and alone. Once and again, 
during the few moments which 
elapsed before Angelo could ap- 
proach her, those quiet signals were 
interchanged. What to Isolind was 
the babble of those around her? 
What to Angelo were the chilling 
ways of Walraven, or even—alas 
that it must be said !—the feverish 
welcome of Alexia? Love is terri- 
bly selfish, terribly self-forgetting. 

‘Where have you been, Angelo, 
that you did not come to see me 
before ?? Alexia asked impatiently. 
‘Did my dearest mamma forbid— 
did she threaten banishment or the 
rod, if you dared to come near her 
graceless daughter ? 

‘My dear, I have been out of 
town—I have been travelling for 
days and nights. I only got into 
London this evening.’ 

And here his eyes again glanced 
towards Isolind. He had been tra- 
velling with wild and constant speed 
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to make his appearance that night 
in those rooms, where he knew Iso- 
lind would be. 

‘You must come at once, and 
have a long, leng talk with me, 
Angelo. But not now—O, don’t 
be alarmed! Don't think I haven't 
eyes, sir. Go and talk to her; 
her cheeks have already lighted up 
their bonfires for your arrival! | 
like her, Angelo, now — although 
at first I thought I should hate and 
detest her.’ 

‘Hate and 
Alexia ?’ 

‘Stuff, sir, you know perfectly 
well — Lady Jud ith’s new pet from 
the backwoods — your charming 
Pocahontas — your Yankee Corin- 
na, Miss Isolind Atheling. Don't 
look so sad and angry, Angelo! I 
don’t mean to vex you, my dear 
brother. I am so happy myself— 
a new thing for me to say, Angelo! 
—that I want everybody else to be 
happy too.’ 

And you are happy, Alexia ?’ 
the young man asked in a tone of 
deep affection and some anxiety 
as he took the poor child’s hands 
in his—her fragile thin white hands, 
on the finger of one of which it 
seemed so strange to see a wed- 
ding-ring shining. ‘ You are happy 
at last, my dear little sister ?” 

‘O, Angelo, I am as happy as 
any woman ever was! I 
thought to be so happy. But how 
could I be anything else? If you 
only knew my Eric! Look at him! 
Is he not handsome and noble 

‘Yes; he is indeed very hand 
some.’ 

‘I think he is like a god; some- 
times I think he is a god. You will 
love him, Angelo, when you | 
him—will you not?’ 

‘Any one you love, 
one who loves you—must 
to me.’ 

He pressed her hand tenderly, 
and as he glanced around the 
crowded room caught a glimpse 
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of the god-like poet bending over 
Isolind’s chair. The expression 
that came over Angelo’s face cer- 
tainly did not denote unmingled 
approval of the husband of Alexia. 
But he soon forgot the poet in the 
light of the welcoming smile, and 
the yet more tenderly welcoming 
blush and tremor, which invited 
him to the side of Isolind. 

While they talk, this pair of 
happy lovers, in low delighted 
tones—the poet, having found him- 
self plainly de trop, and reluctantly 
something may be said 
to explain the meaning of our Iso- 
lind’s appearance in | = lon in 
the novel character of Lady Judith 
Scarlett’s friend and tna. 

When C — Jocelyn urged 
the removal of Isolind to Europe, 
the Athelings were only too glad 
to follow his They left 
New York in the spring, and 
crossed the Atlantic. Isolind now 
raised no | itriotic objection to a 
landing on English soil. ‘The voy- 
age was happy and hopeful. Athel- 
ing’s own spirits seemed to lighten 
with every hour on the sea. He 
grew like his old gladsome boyish 
self by the time they landed in 
Liverpool. His wife was joyous 
in his joy. He had a youthful 
zest of pleasure in showing Isolind 
all the famous places of the old 
country ; and the girl herself felt a 
thrilling delight in every scene she 
looked upon, 

‘his dear old beautiful Eng- 
land! she exclaimed many times ; 
‘how could I ever reproach it, or 
turn my « ind heart away from 
it!” 

Once, as 
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was wandering 
with eople somewhere through 
a sunny lane in the northern sub- 
urbs of London, stopped, and 
silent for a while, ‘and then 
looking up at Judge Atheling said: 

‘I understand now why our peo- 
ple call England home. All this 
day I have been haunted by the 
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feeling that here I am at home, 
that some place like this must have 
been my home.’ Atheling’s face 
wore so strange and embarrassed 
an expression, that she suddenly 
added: ‘ But O, don’t think I could 
ever compare any place with our 
own dear New-York home! Only 
there is something in the very air 
here which affects me with a strange, 
sweet, and tender sensation, as if 
I were looking on some long-for- 
gotten scene of early childhood! I 
feel almost like the poor girl in 
Cooper’s novel who was stolen by 
the Indians when a little child—I 
feel almost as she might have felt 
when she was brought back to look 
upon the valley of her childhood, 
and asked if she had never beheld 
such a valley in her dreams! I 
seem to have seen places like these, 
to have been breathed upon by an 
air like this, in my dreams.’ 

Atheling was silent. His gloomy 
mood seemed to have seized him 
again for the moment, and Isolind 
forgot all about her peculiar sensa- 
tions in the effort to brighten him 
once more. 

In London, Atheling made many 
acquaintances and friends who un- 
derstood and esteemed him. After 
all, no city on the earth gives a 
kindlier welcome to the stranger, 
and opens its great arms more will- 
ingly to him, than does dear, dark- 
some, unlovely old London. The 
Athelings had no end of genial in- 
vitations. And Isolind found her- 
self in London a social success and 
a social sensation. ‘The beautiful 
young American girl was sought 
after everywhere. Her face, her 
form, her fresh, frank, independent 
manners, the occasional piquancy 
of her somewhat aggressive patriot- 
ism, were found charming every- 
where. <A publisher brought out 
an English edition of her poems, 
and they were quite a success. 
Their freshness, courage, and sim- 
plicity pleased many a wearied cri- 
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tical palate. There was something 
about them which was essentially 
womanly, but not womanish. Such 
as they were, they were real. They 
were evidently written out of the 
fulness of the heart. They were 
‘sung as the song-bird sings.’ The 
singer might not be a great poetess, 
but she was in her place a genuine 
poetess. So Isolind became, to her 
own great surprise, a celebrity of 
the season in London, and West- 
end drawing-rooms were delighted 
to welcome her. 

The Athelings were very proud 
ofall this. The Judge used to stand 
for a whole evening in the heat 
and crowd of a fashionable party, 
his broad face beaming over, his 
very spectacles glistening with de- 
light. He, too, was liked by every 
one. Educated people in London 
are probably more tolerant of mere 
peculiarities of manner and appear- 
ance than any other class of people 
anywhere ; and Atheling’s noble 
heart, gentle ways, sound know- 
ledge, and bright good sense, com- 
bined with a certain flavour of ori- 
ginality in his way of looking at 
things and expressing himself, made 
him respected and appreciated. 
Cabinet ministers would feel and 
show an interest in talking with 
him, and obtaining information 
about his own country. Peers of 
ancient title would press him with 
the kindliest invitation to visit their 
country-houses. <A bishop escorted 
the Atheling party to hear a great 
debate in the House of Lords. 

Isolind’s head was in no wise 
turned by the flattery of this quite 
unexpected success. Her heart, 
indeed, was so deeply occupied 
by feelings which society’s favour 
could not touch, that it would have 
kept her head right, if such steady- 
ing power were needed. She knew 
well enough the value of her own 
poems. She had weighed them in 
the balance with other poems, and 
she knew that they were wanting, 
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and why. She thought they de- 
served some sympathy and a little 
praise, but she knew they could 
not live beyond their hour. For 
her, too, she knew that their hour 
had already passed away. She could 
make no verses wow. Her love 
had taken the place of her poetry. 
She gave up her heart to the thought 
of Angelo; and her brain would 
not work alone. 

‘Genius,’ said Isolind to herself, 
‘is independent of all this, and 
works despite of heart and fate. 
Mine is no genius, no inspiration 
—and I don’t care! I would rather 
have a touch of Angelo’s hand than 
hold the sceptre of song. I would 
not give up my love for him to be 
another Sappho.’ 

Meanwhile Angelo did not ap- 
pear as yet ; and Isolind’s eyes and 
heart yearned in vain. But being 
deeply interested in all that be- 
longed to the education and the 
elevation of womanhood, especially 
among the poor, she was brought 
within the sphere of Lady Judith 
Scarlett’s ministrations ; and Lady 
Judith, whose mind was already 
disposed to welcome anything from 
practical and progressive America, 
felt strangely drawn towards the 
girl. Isolind’s poems and her con- 
versation were not without some 
little dash of complaint against the 
despotism of the Tyrant Man- 
poor fellow!—and they were full 
of very sincere, if rather vague and 
unpractical, aspirations after the 
elevation of woman. All this ap- 
pealed to the seared and lonely 
heart of the proud bereaved wo- 
man who had lost and suffered so 
much, and who believed her sex 
to be the slave and victim of 
man’s inherent selfishness and cru- 
elty. Her pride and courage had 
driven her into society since her 
daughter’s escapade much more than 
had been her wont. Lady Judith 
would not allow the world to sup- 
pose that the disgrace of a malign 
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and disobedient child could break 
or bend her spirit. So she went 
out a good deal; she met Isolind 
often ; she would more and more 
have Isolind with her. 

Isolind, for her part, sincerely 
admired the proud, sad, beautiful 
woman. She saw what good deeds 
Lady Judith could do; she had 
little opportunity of observing her 
sterner and harsher qualities. She 
saw that every great cause, every 
noble purpose, had the help and 
the approval of this haughty lady. 
We have already spoken of Lady 
Judith’s as a ‘ perverted splendid 
nature.’ Isolind saw as yet nothing 
perverted in it. To her it was only 
splendid. Need it be said, that she 
saw in Lady Judith, above all things, 
the benefactress who had done so 
much for Angelo, and to whom 
Angelo was so deeply devoted ? 
Isolind could not criticise Angelo’s 
benefactress, had she been so dis- 
posed. She could only admire and 
revere Lady Judith. 

Meeting Lady Judith, Isolind of 
course met Angelo. But they met, 
at first, only as friends; at least 
no word passed between them to 
bespeak a dearer possibility. ‘Their 
eyes and tremulous hands might 
tell tales to each other; but for a 
while there was nothing save friend- 
ship in their words. 

Yet Angelo knew she loved him. 
It was not even from her eyes that 
he first learned this secret. One 
evening he was near her when 
many others were around. [solind 
was seated on a sofa, on which 
other ladies too were sitting; An- 
gelo steod alone behind the chair 
of Lady Judith, which was placed 
near Isolind’s sofa. Isolind by 
chance laid her bare arm and 
gloved hand on the arm of the 
sofa. Angelo was so near, so 
temptingly near, and there were 
no eyes on him. He could not 
help himself—he could not resist 
the inexplicable impulse. He laid 
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his hand—O, ever so lightly, so 
gently !—on Isolind’s arm. He felt 
the sudden little tremor that pass- 
ed through it—the tremor of re- 
cognition and of confession! For 
though his hand rested there for 
but some poor fractional part of 
a second of time, that instant of 
contact was enough, and Angelo 
Volney knew, as if by a certain 
revelation, that his love was not 
poured out in vain. 

His course of life then became 
clear. He resolved to return to 
the United States, make a way 
there for himself, and win Isolind. 
He would not come to her as a 
dependent and a pauper; he would 
work and win her. He told her 
soon that he had resolved to go to 
America and make a living there— 
make a fortune, if he could. Her 
eyes kindled with gratification and 
hope. He did not say that he 
would strive to make the fortune 
in order that he might win her; but 
she knew it, and he knew that she 
knew it. They made no pledge 
of love and constancy. But their 
hearts were irrevocably pledged, 
and each was sure of the other, 
and both were happy. Isolind had 
sense and spirit enough to honour 
the manhood of the lover who 
would not ask as a beggar for her 
love; and he knew that he was 
understood by her. What true- 
hearted woman of older days would 
not have loved her lover all the 
more because he would win his 
spurs before he sought her hand ? 
Angelo was entering into a battle 
more trying to youth and love than 
any adventure with the Saracens 
or the giants, and his heart was as 
chivalrous as any that ever beat 
under the breastplate of a Lancelot 
or the Cid. 

As yet he had not announced 
his resolve to his patroness. While 
the wound inflicted by Alexia was 
still open and bleeding —for he 
knew that it bled, although the 
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sufferer might make no sign—he 
could not desert her. He had, too, 
some hope of bringing the mother 
and the daughter together again. 
Therefore, for the present, he re- 
mained in Europe—not lingered, 
but purposely and resolutely re- 
mained. He still acted as Lady 
Judith’s counseller and secretary, 
and had just returned from Italy, 
where she had sent him on a busi- 
ness mission to her father, the so- 
lemn old Earl of Coryden. To the 
last, Angelo would serve his bene- 
factress. Nothing, however, could 
change his resolve to go away and 
be independent, and do battle with 
the giant paynim world for his true 
love. 

Happy for that night were Iso- 
lind and Angelo. ‘They sit and 
talk together, low-toned, as long as 
may be, and all the world and the 
future seem sunny and musical 
and radiant with the rainbow of 
hope. Love’s roseate colours and 
youth’s purple steep their hours in 
glowing glorious hues. When they 
parted for the night, the pressure 
of the hand was to each a new de- 
light, making parting itself sweet 
and ecstatic. 

Angelo walked home. It was a 
soft and beautiful night, still in the 
spring or in the faint flush of sum- 
mer’s first dawn. ‘There are such 
nights when London is delightful, 
and a walk through the quiet 
streets in the soft bland air, al- 
ready redolent in anticipation of 
the breath of summer, is as plea- 
sant as any ramble through rust- 
ling woods or over breezy downs. 
To Angelo just now the air was all 
balmy with hope and happiness, 
and the streets were more musical 
than Paphian groves or the valley 
of ‘Tempe. 

When he reached home —he 
still called Lady Judith’s house his 
home—and passed by his benefac- 
tress’s room, he saw that a light was 
still burning there. Glancing in, 
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he saw Lady Judith seated at her 
desk, reading a letter by the soft 
light of her shaded lamp. The 
light fell upon her sad and beauti- 
ful face, which, now that she was 
alone, wore less perhaps than it was 
wont of a cold or stern expression. 
The lines of the face looked deeper 
and darker, the cheeks more wan, 
the eyes more hollow, than Angelo 
was used to see them. Unspeak- 
able pity and tenderness filled the 
heart of the young man as he saw 
that time and sorrow were, for all 
her courage and stern self-control, 
working their will at last upon the 
noble face of the proud woman 
who, to him at least, had been so 
good. He longed to throw himself 
on his knees before her and ask 
her forgiveness, since he too must 
desert her. 

Lady Judith heard his step, and 
without looking up, called him in 
her clear firm voice: ‘ Angelo! 

He came in and stood by her 
chair. 

‘I am glad you have come; I 
have been waiting for you: I want 
to speak to you. I have had a 
letter, Angelo, from Charles Es- 
combe.’ 

‘Poor fellow! Angelo said in- 
voluntarily. 

Lady Judith looked up quickly. 
‘He is fortunate, Angelo—fortu- 
nate, though he does not think so 
now. He ought to thank the kind 
heaven that has saved him from 
a partnership of misery. He is a 
good young man, and I am sorry 
for his pain.’ 

‘How does the poor fellow—I 
mean, how does Escombe bear it ?” 

‘ He writes bravely enough,’ Lady 
Judith answered with a sigh. ‘ He 
does his best. But he is not com- 
ing home just yet. He is going to 
California, and thence will sail for 
China and Japan. He will go 
round the world, in fact. He will 
come home cured, I hope, and able 
to take his place and do his duty 
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in life. . I think it is rather a weak 
thing to go wandering round the 
world merely to shake off the bur- 
den of a disappointment. Better to 
shake it off by some work of active 
good. But Charles is not very 
strong, though he means well al- 
ways. There is his letter, Angelo 
—you can read it. Whom did you 
meet to-night ?” 

‘For one, Lady Judith, I met 
Alexia.’ 

‘Indeed ! And her husband ?” 

‘Yes; him of course.’ 

‘ Any one else?” 

‘She was looking pale, poor 
child 

‘Who was?’ 

* Alexia, Lady Judith.’ 

‘ Mrs. Walraven, you mean ?” 

‘Your daughter, Lady Judith— 
your daughter Alexia. It pierced 
my heart to see her.’ 

‘Why so, Angelo? Has she not 
made her choice? Is she not hap- 
py? Is she already disappointed ?’ 

‘O, no. She does not say so, at 
least, and she never was able to 
disguise her real feelings.’ 

‘ You do injustice to her talents, 
Angelo. She has greatly improved 
of late in the art of deception.’ 

‘She declares that she is very 
happy, and she appears to love 
that fellow—I mean her husband 
— passionately.’ 

‘Tam glad. It is the duty ofa 
wife always to love her husband, 
I believe, without the slightest re- 
gard to his merits or personal cha- 
racter. So good a daughter ought 
to make a model wife. But why, 
then, do you feel so miserable on 
her account ?” 

‘ Because I know she will yet be 
unhappy, very unhappy! I watched 
that man, and his demeanour to- 
wards her and towards others. | 
looked in his eyes, and noted his 
and I wish he had 
been dead before Alexia ever saw 
him. If he is not destined to make 
her unhappy, then I shall never 
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again try to find a man’s character 
written in his face.’ 

* My good boy, I daresay he will 
make her unhappy. Nothing is 
more likely. We are all made un- 
happy by some one, unless when 
we are making others unhappy. 
Why is Mrs. Walraven to be ex- 
empt? Is it because of any special 
grace about her, or that she has 
done her duty so much better than 
anybody else ?” 

‘ Lady Judith, she has been very 
foolish and wilful, but she has not 
been wholly to blame; nor is she 
the only one to blame.’ 

Lady Judith’s eyes flashed, but 
she retained her composure. 

‘I am to blame, Angelo, you 
would say? I did not understand 
or appreciate her—did not fondle 
her pretty wilfulness, and try to 
humour her into love and obedi- 
ence? Is that what you mean? 

‘Yes, dear Lady Judith, some- 
thing like that.’ 

‘Angelo Volney, I don’t think 
the less of you because you defend 
my daughter and accuse myself. 
You were always a brave lad, not 
afraid to side with a losing cause. 
But between my daughter and me 
no man could possibly judge, nor 
woman either, indeed. Heaven 
alone must decide between us, and 
condemn me if I have not at least 
faithfully striven to do my duty. I 
am not afraid to stand the test. 
Now, then, tell me who else was 
there to-night.’ 

‘But you will forgive this poor 
girl? You will see her? you will 
help her in life? O, Lady Judith, 
listen to the pleadings of your own 
good and generous heart — how 
good and generous Heaven and I 
alone can know! Don’t be unfor- 
giving. ‘The more you are in the 
right, the better you can afford to 
forgive. She is destined to misery 
if you cast her off, 

Lady Judith rose from her seat 
and stood with one arm resting on 
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the marble chimney-piece. She 
was not wholly composed. Her 
lips trembled slightly ; her bosom 
heaved and fell. A moment passed 
before she could speak. Then 
she said, in cold and distinct 
tones : 

‘ Angelo, we must finish this sub- 
ject once for all. It is idle to talk 
of my casting my daughter off. 
She cast me off. Let us strip this 
whole affair, if you please, of all 
romance and melodrama, and look 
at it as itis. I never cast off my 
daughter. She deliberately deceiv- 
ed me; made her choice and left 
me. She gave herself over to an 
adventurer—a swindler—who only 
takes her because he believes he 
and she can prey upon my sup- 
posed weakness, and that he will 
become rich with my money. Is 
not that the plain truth ?’ 

Angelo was silent. He feared 
only too much that it was the plain 
truth. 

‘Very well. Do you think I will 
allow this man to win his base 
game? Never, Angelo! He has 
played and lost! No power on 
earth shall ever induce me to grant 
him the reward of his villany! Let 
him support his wife as he has taken 
her; let her share his fortunes as 
she has chosen him. Is there any- 
thing unjust in that? Let us talk 
no more of my casting her off. I 
will not enrich a swindler merely 
because he has cheated me out of 
my daughter—that is all.’ 

‘But you will see her—you will 
not refuse to receive her?” 

‘Surely I will not refuse to re- 
ceive her. I hope and trust I have 
forgiven her. Whenever Mrs. Wal- 
raven pleases to visit me, I shall of 
course receive her. Not him, An- 
gelo—not him! If you are good- 
naturedly acting as their emissary, 
please to remember that I will not 
see him. But you do not really 
suppose that Mrs. Walraven looks 
forward with any particular longing 
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to a meeting with me? You area 
child, Angelo. Let them know as 
my certain determination what I 
have already told you, and you will 
hear no more of any loving desire 
for the joy of an interview with me. 
No, Angelo, I can’t hear any more. 
You must spare me now. I too have 
my feelings, and weaknesses, and 
sufferings, although I don’t poser 
myself as a heroine of romance. 
I have something else to say to you. 
Whom did you see to-night besides 
Mrs. Walraven—I mean what wo- 
man ?” 

Angelo coloured. He knew the 
meaning of the question, and he did 
not think of evading it. 

‘Miss Atheling was there, Lady 
Judith’ 

Lady Judith smiled, a faint sad 
smile. 

‘I am glad to hear of her, An- 
gelo. I like her much. She seems 
a good, dutiful, faithful girl, and 
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she has spirit and brains. Women 
without heads are to me the most 
contemptible creatures. I like her 
in many ways. But there is one 
thing, Angelo, which gives her a 
peculiar value in my eyes.’ 

‘What is that, Lady Judith ?” 

She laid her hand gently, almost 
fondly, upon the young man’s 
shoulder, and looked into his face 
with great pitying eyes. 

‘ Because you love her, my poor 
boy, and because she loves you. 
O, Angelo, many, too many, have 
been false and ungrateful to me! 
You have been true—although I 
have loved and served you. Since 
you two have set your hearts upon 
each other, and fancy you can only 
be happy by being man and wife’ 
—Lady Judith paused, and slowly 
repeated the words ‘ man and wife 
—QO my God!—I should like to 
help in making you happy, even 
in your own way!’ 
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Your mind is a garden of flowers, 
The brightest that ever could grow ; 
Refreshed by the sunniest showers, 
Each drop like a diamond doth glow ; 
And the breeze, as it plays through your bowers, 
Stays sighing, reluctant to go. 


Your heart is the home of a beauty 
Delightful, and almost divine ; 

A wild and irregular beauty, 
Whose softness and anger combine 

To lure all mankind from their duty, 
To follow the scornfulest sign. 


Your soul, as it wrestles within you, 
And longs for the time of release— 
As it shrinks from the breath of the sin you 
Send, shameful, away from your peace 
Is an angel from heaven to win you 
And carry where sinning will cease. 
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‘Then the fair woman, that was his soul, spoke again to him, saying: . . . 


** Chiaro, 


servant of God, take now thine art unto thee, and paint me thus, as I am, to know me: 
weak as I am, and in the weeds of this time ; only with eyes which seek out labour, and 


with a faith not learned, yet jealous of prayer. 
And Chiaro did as she bade him.’ 


always, and perplex thee no more,” 


Do this; so shall thy soul stand before thee 


—_>_— 


Hap we been writing a year ago 
on Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
considered as a poet, we must 
have been at pains to show why 
we claimed that title for him at 
all, and how it was that a poet of 
high order was living here in the 
midst of us, known only to a few 
friends, and perchance some scat- 
tered friends of friends. His is a 
name which not only to the general 
public, but even to the majority 
of those who are exceptionally in- 
terested in things concerning the 
fine arts, has been barely more 
than a tradition: men have known 
that the name represented a power 
in at least two of the arts ; but ex- 
cept for a chance look at a picture 
in a private collection, or a furtive 
perusal of a poem in a defunct ma- 
gazine (or perhaps even in manu- 
script), there have been no means 
open to the curious generally where- 
by to judge of the nature and qua- 
lity of this power in either art. 
Now, however, the long-withheld 
poems are, or may be, in all men’s 
hands; and not slow have been 
the printed tongues of all men who 
have to do with criticism in re- 
cognising nobility, which it is but 
small merit to recognise, and be- 
stowing praise too obviously just 
to fall necessarily back on the 
bestowers. Indeed, so promptly 
did the general press acknowledge 
the significance of this book’s ad- 
vent, that scarcely a word is left for 
any remaining voice to utter, the 
praises of the very cover, with its 
quaintly beautiful ‘ end-papers,’ be- 


ing wellnigh sung through. Better 
than we can hope to sing them, 
too, have the praises of the ex- 
quisite poems within this exquisite 
cover been elsewhere sung ; and it 
will be in simple reliance upon the 
enduring interest of the subject that 
we shall attempt to tell in what parti- 
cular manner the excellences of Mr. 
Rossetti’s poetry have now come 
home to us :—come home oz’, we 
say, because such limited acquaint- 
ance with this poet’s work as has 
been possible to outsiders we have 
long possessed in that spirit of dis- 
tant love and intimate esteem that 
colours men’s feelings towards a 
powerful artist known only through 
work done. 

At a time when most of the 
poetry written so thoroughly in 
earnest as to carry the reader 
above recognition of flaws has 
many flaws to recognise at will, 
and when much that is finished 
nearest to perfection has for base- 
work thoughts either worthless or 
blameworthy and lamentable, it is 
a great treat to come upon a volume 
bearing a weight of earnestness in 
every page and a burden of be- 
stowed care in every line ; and such 
a book must every reader of intel- 
ligence find Mr. Rossetti’s to be, 
even in a first skimming perusal. 
From title-page to end no trivial 
thing is to be found, and from first 
to last word of each poem, be it 
never so small or modest, no sylla- 
ble can be detected standing in its 
present position without the deli- 
berate sanction of the author's 
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thoughtful consideration visibly 
stamped upon it: indeed, it is 
questionable whether a comma 
even or pause skulks unratified 
by the loving approval of an artist 
too wholly an artist in soul to give 
the world anything hasty or half 
considered, and too wholly a crafts- 
man in words to bestow deliberate 
care without securing admirable re- 
sults. We have long ago degraded 
the good word ‘laboured’ by ap- 
plying it merely to results where 
painful purblind casting and recast- 
ing are but too evident ; but if such 
word could nowadays be applied 
to that luminous far-reaching soul- 
inspired revision that all the most 
perfect poems of the present epoch 
have more or less obviously under- 
gone, then we would fain call Mr. 
Rossettis book a laboured book. 
So far, however, as that word im- 
plies want of ease and reality, or 
any other crime against the comely 
body and lucid spirit of art, it is 
next to impossible to attach it to 
more than one or two small pieces 
in the book ; and even these would 
be more accurately described as 
showing a slight consciousness of 
rhetoric than as being really la- 
boured in that sense. 

The poems are of that rare order 
that commands immediate admira- 
tion in the occult way wherein an 
admirable person commands it: 
one knows at once that it is beau- 
tiful poetry, just as one knows at 
once and recognises the benign 
presence of a beautiful-souled per- 
son—not by any special trait of 
benignity or beauty, but by the 
complete absence of any saliency 
of feature such as might draw the 
attention at first sight away from 
the exsemd/e. But as the intuitive 
love fora love-worthy person grows 
by near knowledge from vague to 
explicit, and as the heart, having 
sot thoroughly to itself feature by 
featur noblenesses of a man 
or woman, communicates the same 
to the intelligence in such wise that 
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they can be clearly dealt with and 
set forth with reason,—so, from 
close holding to real poetry, the 
vague sense of shed dcauty gives 
slow way to defined and pinnacled 
beauties ; insomuch that the mind 
is able to confirm by examples the 
intuitive verdict of the heart, and to 
adduce in shapely sequence, if need 
be, somewhat of the logic of admi- 
ration. This is what we have all 
experienced in our acquaintance 
with the supreme lyre-sweepings of 
the incomparable Shelley, filled fu'l 
with fervid meaning not to be taken 
in at first by any but the nearest 
of kin to that great spirit ;—this is 
what some of us have experienced 
in the rugged materialism and mys- 
tic sublimity of him who, across 
the Atlantic, still inflates his grand 
throat in chanting the psalms of 
democracy and manly love; and 
sO, in a measure, may this be said 
of Mr. Rossetti’s work. His is not 
the bird-rhapsody, that no human 
heart ever poured forth as the heart 
of Shelley did ; nor the giant work 
of hurling rocks up Olympus or 
filching the divine fire for the warm- 
ing and lighting of men—work to 
which Walt Whitman’s are the latest 
Titan-loins girded ; but, being filled 
with meaning and veiled only with 
ardent beauty, his poetry has the 
instant mastery that passes the 
pathway to the heart and builds its 
memorial structures thence into the 
intelligence ; and, best of all, the 
structures most solidly built thus 
are always the best worth building, 
nothing unworthy the hands of an 
artist being here dealt with, and no 
matter of opinion or feeling or belief 
being soset forth that any dissentient 
can feel the sting of offence. 

With the mythology used by the 
Italian poets of Dante’s time much 
of the 
} 
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spirit of those poets ha 
into Mr. Rossetti’s page 

doubtless through the near com- 
munion he had with them when 
executing a work whereon we would 
readily dwell a little were our space 
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not limited—his beautiful volume 
of translations, called the Zar/y 
Italian Poets ; but as this spirit is 
transfigured by means of the accu- 
mulated results of six hundred years 
of human life, and as this mytho- 
logy is always redeemed from stale- 
ness or stiffness by the subtle in- 
tensity of the thoughts and feelings 
portrayed through its aid, we can- 
not find either the one or the other 
obsolete, and must recognise their 
effects on this book as giving a very 
desirable variety to work in a tongue 
so alien as ours from the tongue of 
those men. Much of the volume 
might be characterised as_thor- 
oughly Italian ; and for no poems 
so much as the sonnets of the 
Flouse of Life* have we to thank 
the Italian stock, in that a scion has 
been grafted on our great poetry- 
tree, and has come to fruit that the 
tree of its own force could never 
have put forth. Other fruit we have 
and have ever had in abundance : 
‘ The tree's bent head 
Sees in the stream its own fecundity ;’ 

but this fruit we have never yet 
had ; and now that we have it, we 
may well 


‘Eat it from the branch and praise the tree ;’ 


praise the tree that yielded the 
graft and the tree that took it and 
nourished it, and more than all on 
this head the grafted branch itself. 
For in these sonnets deep themes 
of life and love, of death and ulti- 
mate hope, are set to a music ut- 
terly new to our English ears, and 
have been thought out in a channel 
differing widely from the channels 
usually cut by our poets for such 
themes: the love-sonnets have a 
burning reality hardly ever attained, 
as here, without any shade of licen- 
tiousness ; behind the highest rhap- 
sody-point of love may be discerned 
always the shadow of earnest life ; 
and something of the sad shadow 

* A most important division of the book— 


fifty sonnets and eleven songs ‘ towards a 
work to be called the House of Life.’ 
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of anticipated death is felt through 
the very strength and depth of the 
life-shadow. No recklessness of 
love-utterance is here to mar the 
greatness of the work, and no flaw 
of work to mar the greatness of the 
theme: the heart is right, and the 
head is right, and the hand is right ; 
and the fifty sonnets are an unex- 
ampled perfection: to them, con- 
sidered as sonnets and a poem of 
sonnets, all others in our language 
must give place—not excepting our 
two other greatest works in sonnets, 
—Shakespeare’s, namely, and Mrs. 
Browning’s forty-four, disguised un- 
der the title From the Portuguese. 
The grounds of supremacy in the 
matter of these sonnets need to be 
explained before we pass farther. 
The sonnet is, of all forms of verse 
thoroughly well known and adopt- 
ed in England, the most highly- 
civilised and artificial. Leaving 
aside the question of its absolute 
value for modern uses, it is evident 
that, when so artificial a form is 
selected, it must be used with great 
straitness of observance, if its in- 
tegrity is to be at all preserved ; 
and with intense delicacy and savoir 
Saire, if it is to be preserved in ease 
and liberality ; and with great weight 
of significance, if these technical 
qualities are to be held together 
by sufficient justification of labour 
given. Thus, the steadiness of 
hand and clearness of mind re- 
quired for rounding into the in- 
variable limit of fourteen iambic 
lines some weighty matter of thought 
or delicate subtlety of feeling is not 
easy to overrate. To say that 
Shakespeare fell short of the need- 
ful strength of hand or clearness 
of head were mere absurdity. He 
conformed perfectly to his own 
ideal ; but the fourteen-line stanza 
in which he wrote was of a son- 
net, in the strictest sense. The 
strict sonnet is two quatrains, fol- 
lowed by two triplets or a sestet ; 
and Shakespeare chose to write his 
series in the form of three qua- 








trains and a couplet. Moreover, 
in the sonnet quatrain the two outer 
lines rhyme and the two inner lines 
rhyme, the second quatrain having 
the same outer rhymes as the first ; 
and indeed, in the strictest form, 
the same inner ones too, thus : 
‘Under the arch of Life, where love and 
death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I 
saw 
Beauty enthroned ; and though her gaze 
struck awe, 
I drew it in as simply as my breath. 
Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee,—which 
can draw, 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 
The allotted bondman of her palm and 
wreath.’ (Rossetti’s Poems, p. 270.) 
In Shakespeare’s sonnets, on the 
other hand, the quatrains, which are 
usually independent as to rhymes, 
are of the alternate order, thus : 
‘Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require.’ 
This very grave alteration of the 
form sets Shakespeare’s sonnets be- 
yond the contest for supremacy, 
in our opinion; and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, though always strict as to 
form and weighty as to matter— 
always lyric in their beauty and 
musical in their sound— have not 
quite the requisite delicacy and 
consistency of finish for supremacy 
in a case where finish is so essential 
an item for the comparative valuer. 
The sonnet form presents great 
attractions to mere dabblers in 
verse ; and it is no doubt on this 
ground that compositions of this 
class are not more popular in Eng- 
land, where alone sonnets as r.oble 
as those of Italy are to be found. 
We have a great number of these 
*poemets,” bearing no traces what- 
ever of the triviality of occasional 
verses. Mrs. Browning’s are dis- 
tinctly a connected poem; and 
those of the House of Life, many of 
them more or less connected even 
now, are just as distinctly portions 
of a far greater poem, great as that 
is; for, while the woman - poet 
VOL, VIII. 
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treated the growth of a single wo- 
man’s love, the man-poet’s work is 
not circumscribed in subject at all, 
as the title implies. The songs and 
sonnets of the very V7ta Nuova are 
less thoughtful than these, less free 
from traces of mechanical influ- 
ences, and, we may almost say, less 
delicately musical and less grand 
in the weightier cadences of those 
portions whichare fullest ofthought. 
If the Vita Nuova is easier to un- 
derstand than some parts of the 
House of Life, it is not that this is 
the clearer and that the more ob- 
scure, but that the one sprang of 
the absorbing and sacrificial pas- 
sion of an enthusiastic young ideal- 
ist, while the other has grown, as 
the ultimate work of Dante grew, 
under the fruitful influences of va- 
ried life on a mature man’s whole 
being. A realism as nobly terrible 
as that stamped all over the pages 
of the grim and splendid Comme- 
dia appears in many of the songs 
and sonnets under discussion, and, 
indeed, in much of the more me- 
lancholy poetry of the collection— 
a realism not to be confounded 
with puerile literalism, but the utter 
reverse of that. We would note 
especially the manner in which 
things past are presented to us in 
all the mystic terror of their relent- 
less continued existence, as in the 
four sonnets headed IV2//ow-wood, 
wherein the speaker tells how, 
through the cadenced dropping of 
his tears, and through the half-re- 
cognised song sung by Love, he 
became 
‘aware of a dumb throng 
That stood aloof, one form by every tree, 
All mournful forms, for each was I or she, 
The shades of those our days that had no 
tongue.’ (P. 213.) 
Nothing can be more vivid and 
clear-cut than the apparition of 
these tongueless days walking in 
‘ Willow-wood’ ‘with hollow faces 
burning white ; nor can those son- 
nets be at all surpassed for mellow 
beauty of sound that takes a colour 
in the mind, and abides there as a 
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perfect thing. It is scarcely fair to 
name Willow-wood without quoting 
the whole, for it is of a flawless in- 
separableness that renders extracts 
matter for apology. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves with a more 
isolated sonnet for example of the 
poet’s great power in realising men- 
tal phenomena, and throwing them 
into finished figure-pieces, wherein 
thought takes substance, and sub- 
stance manifests itself in sound 
and colour—not ‘ where music and 
moonlight and feeling are one; 
but where music and language and 
colour and feeling are so blended 
as to become one. For a sample 
of this vein of work, we can find 
no more noble sonnet than Los? 
Days, wherein every lost day of a 
man’s life is seen rising up to accuse 
him of repeated self-murder : 
‘ The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the 
street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of 
wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to 
pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must 
cheat 
The throats of men in Hell, who thirst alway? 
I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last 
breath. 
‘*T am thyself,—what hast thou done to 
me?” 
“And I—and I—thyself,” (lo! each one 
saith,) 
‘And thou thyself to all eternity !”"’ 
(P. 228.) 
This fervent little poem is price- 
less, not only for its positive quali- 
ties, but also for its absolute in- 
compatibility with any meanness 
or littleness of work. It holds dis- 
tinct assurances, better than any 
bond, that he who wrote it would 
publish nothing base, or even tri- 
vial; for such a realisation of re- 
sponsibility for the days intrusted 
to a man will not couple with any 
abuse of the hours and minutes of 
such days by doing mean work in 
them. An artist whose ideas are 
thus cut, as it were, with a red-hot 


blade on his very heart cannot al- 
ways pick and choose his subjects : 
he must often de chosen by his subject ; 
but whatever that subject be, we 
may feel sure of large liberal hand- 
ling, and true human tendencies, 
and just and masculine views of life. 

He who enters this ‘house of 
life’ at its first sonnet need fear no 
change of essential matters when 
he arrives at the fiftieth, but may 
pass to the remaining chambers to 
find there the same lofty qualities, 
and to go out at the doorway of 
the last song with larger ideas of 
life and a keener sense of beauty, 
if he give but good heed to what 
he meets. The two songs, Penum- 
bra and the Woodspurge, might, for 
sagacity of observation, have passed 
for work by ¢he sagacious one of 
all contemporary poets ; while the 
execution is Mr. Rossetti’s own 
and unmistakable. The Song of the 
Bower has a pre-Swinburnian rich- 
ness of colour and sharp beauty 
of verbal counterpoint highly sug- 
gestive of a parental influence on 
certain compositions in all ways 
less reticent than this, and pub- 
lished sooner, whatever be their 
respective dates of production ; and 
in the concluding song, the Sea- 
Limits, we get a compend of much 
philosophy in few words : 
‘Consider the sea's listless chime : 

Time's seif it is, made audible, — 

The murmur of the earth's own shell. 
Secret continuance suolime 

Is the sea’s end: our sight may pass 


No furlong* further. Since time was, 
This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


No quiet, which is death's, —it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life, 
Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 
Its painful pulse is in the sands. 
Last utterly, the whole sky stands, 

Gray and not known, along its path. 

* When the first two stanzas were pub- 
lished alone, twenty years ago, under the 
title From the Cliffs, this line (among others 
now altered) was, ‘No stadium further,’ 
&c. We prefer ‘stadium’ to ‘furlong,’ not- 
withstanding the effect in sound, for which, 
apparently, the change was made. It is 
interesting to note how much rounder the 
cadences of the third and fourth stanzas are 
than those of the first and second. 
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Listen alone beside tht sea, 

Listen alone among the woods; 

Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee: 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged 

men 

Surge and sink back and surge again, — 

Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 

And listen at its lips : they sigh 

The same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 

And all mankind is thus at heart 

Not anything but what thou art: 
And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each.’ 

(Pp. 254-5.) 

In passing even thus far, we have 
extracted enough to exhibit certain 
qualities of Mr. Rossetti’s poetry 
that have reference to texture, and 
whereto we would call special at- 
tention. There is scarcely a line 
quoted above that will not bear 
witness to a remarkable individu- 
ality in the method of forming 
lines. It is not entirely new, even 
to those who have never before 
seen anything of Mr. Rossetti’s ; 
for traces of the method are to be 
found in the pages of the poet's 
sister, and also, in a greater or less 
measure, in early poems by Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Swinburne. All 
three of these younger artists have 
worked out styles of their own dis- 
tinct enough from the original mo- 
del ; while with Mr. Rossetti him- 
self the particular element in ques- 
tion has apparently gone on gather- 
ing distinctness. We refer to a 
certain crispness of cadence, which 
is masculine without being in the 
least degree harsh ; and which, as 
far as we can understand it, is got 
by so placing each word that it is 
impossible to ignore the full weight 
and value, not only of small and 
modest words, but also of every 
syllable. The manifest fall of the 
rhythm brings out the little words 
into constant distinctness ; and the 
obvious separation of words and 
syllables goes to make the fall of 
rhythm manifest ; but in which di- 
rection the manipulation is felt in 
the artist’s mind it is hard to judge 
—probably there is an equivalent 
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action and reaction. The import- 
ant point in this matter of technique 
is, that regarding the poems merely 
as models of style, their effect will 
be to combat the slovenly tendency 
of contemporary writers and speak- 
ers to slur and blur their words ; 
and at the same time those poems 
show how much true and dignified 
richness of line may be got, with- 
out falling into one of the most 
salient foibles of latter-day poets— 
the abuse of elision. We venture 
to say that Mr. Rossetti’s blank- 
verse even has no default of rich- 
ness or variety, and is yet more 
pure of blots and free from tricks 
than that of any living artist, ex- 
cept the Laureate. And this point 
naturally leads us to another chief 
division of our subject, namely, the 
blank-verse monologue, called A /ast¢ 
Confession—the only poem of the 
collection that is in blank-verse. 
This is a work in the last degree 
excellent among works of the same 
order: as a study in morbid psy- 
chology, pointing everywhere to 
issues the utter reverse of morbid, 
it is subtle and wide and full of 
wisdom ; and as a deeply analytic 
work it has this remarkable quality 
—that the artist has succeeded in 
maintaining throughout the com- 
plex theme a perspicuity as com- 
plete as if the matter were one of 
mere children’s prattle. He who 
makes the confession is a man of 
a simple ature enough—a man 
of pure patriotism and true single- 
hearted love; but her whom he 
loves he has slain in a mad mo- 
ment of doubt of her purity; and 
his country’s cause has brought 
him to a premature bed of fierce 
pain and coming death; so that he 
is presented to us with his simple 
nature warped terribly and worked 
across with many seams and scars. 
How these things have come about, 
and by what dark and thorny ways 
he has been brought to this plight, 
he tells his ghostly confessor in 
snatches of reminiscence, always 
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leading up to the dreadful climax 
of his secret, and always, at a point 
of high suspense, falling back again 
without accomplishing the actual 
confession of the crime. Picture 
after exquisite picture is placed be- 
fore us, and still the deed remains 
for a space untold; and even at 
the very last, so strongly kept up 
is the repugnance to go over the 
scene again in thought or speech, 
that the man rushes through the 
account of the deed even as the 
deed itselfhad been rushed through, 
and never actually owns that he add 
kill the woman—only says how he 
came to know he Aad stabbed her ; 
thus : 

‘ Have I not told you yet, 
Not told you all this time what happened, 

Father, 

When I had offered her the little knife, 
And bade her keep it for my sake that loved 


her, 

And she had laughed? Have I not told you 
yet? 

‘*Take it,” I said to her the second time, 

‘*Take it and keep it... And then came a 
fire 

That burnt my hand ; and then the fire was 
blood, 

And sea and sky were blood and fire, and all 

The day was one red blindness ; till it seemed 

Within the whirling brain’s entanglement 

That she or I or ali things bled to death. 

And then I found her lying at my feet 

And knew that I had stabbed her, and saw 
still 

The look she gave me when she took the 
knife 

Deep in her heart, even as T bade her then, 

And fell, and her stiff bodice scooped the 
sand 

Into her bosom.’ 


(P. 82.) 


The immediate instrument of the 
girl’s and man’s undoing is a laugh, 
as seen above; and in the working 
out of the poem it is good to note 
the firm fine thread of laughter- 
incidents whereon the poet has 
strung the tale of this dying man, 
into whose very soul a girl’s heart- 
less laugh has entered as iron, and 
whose brain is given up to the 
echoes of a phantom-laughter that 
affrights him, even at the moment 
of death, from the brink of the 
stream of ghostly counsel and com- 
fort he would fain drink of and 
wash in to the healing and cleans- 
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ing of his soul. The first laughter 
mentioned is close to the opening : 
the man comes right up to the point 
at once ; but breaks off with— 


‘Father, you hear my speech and not her 
laugh ; 

But God heard that. 

all?’ (P. 60.) 


Will God remember 


and then plunges back into a far 
remembrance of the childish laugh- 
ter of the girl when he found her, 
an infant deserted by her parents 
in time of famine, ending with sub- 
tle simplicity— 
‘With that, God took my mother’s voice 
and spoke, 
And sights and sounds came back and 
things long since, 
And all my childhood found me on the 


hills ; 


And so I took her with me.’ (P. 62.) 


His next retreat from the point 
of the scornful laugh is made to 
tell of the widely different heavenly 
laughter of female saints seen in 
a bright sweet dream of heaven ; 
thence he passes into a tale of how 
her laughter was turned to tears 
once by the breaking of an image 
of Love he had bought her, the 
gilded dart of which gift drew omin- 
ous first blood from her childish 
hand ; and the next laugh he tells 
of is a light maidenly one at the 
thought of becoming a woman. 
Then he relates how he chid her 
at a later point for untimely laugh- 
ter, and how she sang him a song 
of peace-making—a song given in 
Italian and English, and in either 
language the very music of tears 
and laughter—a thing midway in 
this poem of mixed reminiscence, 
and after which there is unmixed 
misery in every incident. Another 
laugh that stays with the man on 
his dying bed is one that came 
from her when he questioned her 
as to a transfer of devotion from an 
Italian Madonna to one ‘tinselled 
and gew-gawed, a slight German 
toy,’ and when she replies lightly, 


*She had my old thoughts, —this one has my 
new.’ (P. 76.) 
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A later-told more hideous laugh- 
ter is that heard in a nightmare, 
when she stands before him and 
wrings out her hair, bloody from 
the wound in her side, and mocks 
the screams he utters; but the 
laugh of doom is one less ghostly ; 
for in approaching this point of his 
confession for the last time, he tells 
how he stopped to buy the dagger, 
and heard the ‘ coarse empty laugh’ 
of a ‘brown-shouldered harlot’ at 
a tavern-window—a laugh which 
comes fearfully back to him when, 
three hours later, his gift is scorn- 
fully rejected ; for he recognises or 
fancies a similarity between his be- 
loved’s laugh and the other laugh, 
and takes the likeness as a summary 
of ‘all she might have changed to, 
or might change to.’ 

Such is the mechanism of this 
imagined confession, if ‘mechanism’ 
that can be called which has no 
faintest taint of the mechanical. So 
natural and unrestrained and _per- 
fect is the whole scene, that one 
does not at first notice how this 
laughter is made prominent at each 
step in the difficult ladder by which 
the man climbs to drop his heavy 
burden of secret guilt ; and yet the 
whole thing shows a deepness of 
design as evident as it is deep, and 
as spontaneous as it is evident. 
Thoroughly elaborated as the poem 
is, it is easy to see that neither the 
incidents nor the thread were ar- 
rived at by painful reasoning, or 
by any other process than that real 
poetic intuition concerning the na- 
ture of which critics must be con- 
tent to remain profoundly nescient. 
It is easy to see that the thread of 
laughter was the only right thread 
to lead to the high tragedy of the 
last paragraphs of this poem, de- 
pending altogether on the lightness 
of a girl; but the difficulty is to 
appreciate the quality of that in- 
sight which saw all this before it 
was written down— insight which 
saw in detailed clearness how the 
brain of the haunted man could be 
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best turned to account by using a 
string of its natural reminiscences 
tinged with the one colour, instead 
of crowding the work with supposed 
supernaturalisms. There is a dread- 
ful beauty in the conclusion of the 
scene, wherein the man ses the 
slain girl clearly before him, and 
gives up all hope of salvation : 


‘Father, I have done: 

And from her side now she unwinds the thick 

Dark hair; all round her side it is wet 
through, 

But like the sand at Iglio does not change. 

Now you may see the dagger clearly. 
Father, 

I have told all: tell me at once what hope 

Can reach me still. For now she draws it 
out 

Slowly, and only smiles as yet: 
Father, 

She scarcely smiles : 
laugh 

Soon, when she shows the crimson blade to 
God." (P. 83.) 


look, 


but I shall hear her 


The fierce unrelenting Nemesis of 
a man’s own misdeeds was never 
painted in more sanguine colours 
than here. 

It is not in this poem alone that 
the genius of Mr. Rossetti mani 
fests itself in what is weird, relent- 
less, and sad; there are four in the 
volume, beside this one, fairly to be 
classed together as principal poems 
—namely, Aden Bower, Dante at 
Verona, Jenny, and Sister Helen ; 
and there is no joy in any one of 
them except the joy in what is 
beautiful. The first and last of 
these are not to be overrated for 
their purely artistic qualities, nor 
are the other two for the tender 
human sympathies visible through- 
out their texture—the one with the 
sorrows of a great wronged soul, 
the other with the unsorrowing 
nameless victim of a vast social ill. 
Dante at Verona, we must confess, 
does not strike us as having the 
distinct fitness of form notable in 
every other poem in the book: 
there is no default of fine work- 
manship in the individual stanzas, 
but, as a narrative analysis of the 
situation named in the title, the 
poem is hardly as compressed as 
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it might be. We do not fail to see 
that every page is full of fine metal 
finely cast ; but there seems to be 
a slight tendency to discursiveness, 
an unwillingness to lose any avail- 
able material ; and yet, for all this, 
there is but one verse we should 
care to dispense with—that where- 
in the poet has attempted to render 
a bitter retort of Dante’s, depend- 
ing for its point on a pun that will 
not translate into English. Mr. 
Rossetti need not have troubled 
himself about Dante’s bitter pun 
on the name of Can Grande della 
Scala, when he was able, a few 
pages farther on, in treating of the 
triumph of the corrupt republic, 
to set down the only really grand 
pun we remember meeting with in 
the language : 
‘Respublica —a public thing : 
A shameful shameless prostitute, 
Whose lust with one lord may not suit, 
So takes by turns its revelling 
A night with each, till he at morn 
Is stripped and beaten forth forlorn, 


And leaves her, cursing her. If she, 
Indeed, have not some spice-draft, hid 
In scent under a silver lid, 
To drench his open throat with —he 
Once hard asleep; and thrust him not 
At dawn.-beneath the boards to rot.’ 
(P. 103.) 
This is grim enough for Dante’s 
self, and splendid enough; and 
there are but few stanzas in the 
poem lower in standard than these, 
while many have a deep unrippled 
stillness of sad beauty very differ- 
ent from this tingling brand burnt 
fiercely on the brow of medizval 
Florence. 

Of Jenny it is not easy to speak 
worthily ; it is a poem that almost 
all criticism or discussion must mis- 
represent, not on account of any 
ineffable workmanship such as may 
be found in many of these poems, 
but simply because of the utter 
cleanlinessand manliness with which 
the matter in hand has been treat- 
ed, It is a monologue; and the 
case of the courtesan is taken up 
and analysed, not from the distant 
stand-point of a parliamentary or 
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scientific debate—not from the half- 
instructed vantage-ground, or rather 
disadvantage-ground, of a woman’s- 
rights’ council—but from the near 
position which only one who has 
seen the inside of Jenny’s own 
room could assume. The fact that 
this poem has been accepted for 
what it is—a noble work of art, and 
that no voice has been raisedagainst 
the situation taken for treatment, 
shows pretty conclusively that the 
outcry raised against some poetry 
of our day has not been the resuit 
of mere squeamishness on the part 
of the public, but the natural and 
proper stigma of ignoble work. 
English readers and critics have 
shown that they are alive to the 
beautiful adaptabilities of subjects 
once tabooed, provided the treat- 
ment be worthy of the matter, and 
the matter, however sad, worthy of 
the treatment. In this poem of 
Jenny these things are clearly so; 
and, like most works of high art, 
the structure and adornments are 
not weakened or disfigured by any 
direct moral or didactic intention : 
there is a fine dramatic feeling, a 
complete humanness, and a lofty 
conviction that ground another 
might find unholy is holy ground to 
him who treats it as such. He who 
must have a moral for the poem 
can find one at every page—to wit, 
that no wrong-doer or set of wrong- 
doers can ever be influenced for 
good by such treatment as is usually 
given to lepers and suchlike. There 
is something exceedingly lovable 
about the speaker in this mono- 
logue, who, having fallen in with 
Jenny from a simple desire to 
dance, takes her, tired-out, to her 
lodging, and lets her sink down 
and rest her head on his knees, 
and so sits till, in the grayness of 
dawn, ‘the woman almost fades 
from view,’ and he sees in beautiful 
lost Jenny 
‘A cipher of man's changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come,’ 
(P. 121.) 
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It is perhaps a question rather 
for artists than for critics, how far 
the monologue form may be allow- 
ed to include ¢houghts that are un- 
spoken ; and, as far as we know, 
Jenny is the only poem of any im- 
portance in that form wherein such 
a question is raised. We should 
have said, that a monologue must 
clearly be formed entirely of such 
utterances as might be spoken ; 
and Mr. Rossetti’s antecedents, as 
leader and founder of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite movement of 1848, would 
have led us to suppose that his 
views would not include such an 
impossibility as a monologue partly 
spoken and partly thought; yet 
such a monologue is Jenny. That 
it is not a poem of thoughts is 
shown by the actual lapse of time 
and change of position being in- 
dicated on the regular monologue 
principle—the whole action is im- 
plied by the speaker as taking place 
at the various moments of speech ; 
and yet at page 116 we read, 

‘Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud! 

Suppose I were to think aloud,— 

What if to her all this were said ?}— 
clearly implying that what goes 
immediately before was unspoken 
thought only, and could not have 
been actually uttered by him who 
is intrusted with the whole matter 
as spokesman. It seems to us that 
the liberty thus taken with the form 
in question is not allowable on 
simple technical grounds—involv- 
ing as it does an impossible transfer 
of the imagination from a man’s 
words to his inscrutable thoughts. 

Concerning the other two prin- 
cipal poems referred to above— 
both of them ballads with burdens 
—we must own a preference. The 
incantation of Sister Helen seems 
fitter matter for ballad-work than 
the legend of ‘ Adam’s first wife 
Lilith,’ treated in Eden Bower. We 
know of no such intensity in any 
ballads as exists in these two in 
equal measure; nor does any other 
composition of the class, so far as 
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we are aware, arrive at the same 
dazzling height of finish, or the 
same superlative manipulation of 
the burden, as is attained in Sister 
Helen. The slaying of an incon- 
stant betrayer, which this woman 
accomplishes by melting a waxen 
image of him before a flame, is set 
forth with equal perfection, whether 
we regard the cultured imagination 
displayed in the details, or the lofti- 
ness of the thoughts literally flashing 
from every turn, or the awful sus- 
pense in which the whole attention 
is held from stanza to stanza, as 
the poet relentlessly urges the reader 
through the dread sense of some- 
thing going on with heaven above 
and hell beneath, and that some- 
thing profoundly coloured by mixed 
impulses heavenly and infernal— 


*‘ Love turned to hate between hell and 
heaven !’ 


This gulf of antithesis is further 
maintained by the entire matter 
being carried through in dialogue 
between the girl and her little bro- 
ther; so that while the whole spec- 
tacle burns the eyes with the sight 
of a woman at the preternatural 
fever-heat of hate for a man once 
loved—hate even unto death— 
every verse yet holds its own anti- 
dote and balm in the naive inno- 
cence of the child’s untainted hu- 
manness. Regularly as each inci- 
dent is lifted into sight in the hands 
of this unwitting infant, so does it 
receive its baptism of flame at the 
hands of the too much witting 
sister; and each time does the poet 
chime in with some weighty sug- 
gestion or broad idea. No one 
verse is less thoughtful than the 
weightiest, and none less comely 
than the fairest ; not one line can 
be detached or dispensed with, and 
not one word rings a tone higher 
or lower than the tone of flawless 
things rung on the counter of the 
whole soul's judgment. This is the 
poem wherein, in our opinion, Mr. 
Rossetti has placed himself most 
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unmistakably beyond the reach of 
detraction—this the work of all 
these admirable works whereon we 
would prefer to base any claim left 
to make for him—this the achieve- 
ment we would fearlessly call to 
witness of the quality and scope of 
a poet, of whom it may perhaps 
be said, that he has done nothing 
bulky ; for the brain-force expend- 
ed in such an achievement is less 
easy to gauge than that expended 
in much production of anything 
less intense, less firm of grasp, less 
living and actual in pulsations of 
red blood. We can only refer our 
readers to the volume for confirm- 
ation of our views on Séster Helen ; 
for this poem, more than most of 
its fellows even, is absolute in its 
indivisibility. 

Of the remaining contents of the 
book we have no space to speak in 
detail. Throughout may be found 
an ever new variety of subject, and 
an ever constant presence of the 
author's fresh individuality of work- 
manship— new thoughts always 
crowding the pages in forms of un- 
familiar beauty. The transfusion of 
Italian blood into a newly-opened 
vein of English verse is not the 
least among the notable accom- 
plishments of the book ; nor is it 
in any way the greatest,—for the 
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poems that are at once longest and 
loftiest have no assertion of any 
nationality. ‘To run a firm new 
fibre into the web of the English 
tongue, worked over and over as it 
is with splendour of great poetry, is 
at all times no small matter—nor 
any small matter to find a place 
for a new tint on a fabric died 
through and through as that is with 
colour of infinitely varying richness 
and delicacy. Yet thus much Mr, 
Rossetti has done; and he has done 
it not for an hour or a day or a 
season, but for the present and fu- 
ture of those who speak his tongue. 
We have long waited and wished 
earnestly for some substantial pub- 
lic proof of what could be done by 
this poet, who has been so many 
years scarcely more than a poet by 
repute, and that repute but a nar- 
row one ; but the present harvest 
pays for the waiting—pays for it 
too so richly that, when we look 
at it in its fair entirety, we are 
tempted to apply to it the lines of 
simile which the poet has himself 
snatched warm from the urgent 
heart of Sappho,— 

‘ Like the sweet apple which reddens upon 

the topmost bough, 
A-top on the topmost twig,—which the 
pluckers forgot, somehaw,— 


Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none 
could get it till now.’ (P. 186.) 
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—<— 


‘ TuEsE fair Spring blooms,’ we said, ‘shall surely form 
Fair fruit when Summer’s through ; and men shall see 
A vintage mellower than the vines, and be 

Made glad with a fruit-wonder rich and warm 

From summer sun-rays ’!—What, then, was the swarm 
Of gnawing insects that kept bare the tree 
These many barren autumns,—so that we 

Have prayed no rain for it, and feared no storm ? 


Nay, but what matter when the fruit is found 
This autumn? Wherefore search the why and how 
Of these blank years of waiting, when this year 
Is bowed with its proud burden ?—Each fruit here, 
Of these late fruits, is red and ripe and round, 
‘Like the sweet apple upon the topmost bough ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
SOONER OR LATER. 


EVENTS were meanwhile hurrying 
to a climax of some sort or other 
with Samuel Hickes. His conduct 
at this time was that of a madman, 
marked by wild fits of passion and 
dissipation, which rendered him 
quite a picturesque object in the 
eyes of the small crowd of para- 
sites whom he had attracted round 
him. His money was rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and he seemed anxious 
to squander it outright. One day 
he would be in deep dejection, 
wandering round Hampstead and 
Highgate, as if longing merely to 
catch a glimpse of his wife from a 
distance ; the next day he would 
be the reckless leader and prince 
of a band of dingy reprobates, en- 
deavouring to madden or stupefy 
himself with drink, and not very 
often succeeding. 

At last he said to one of his 
companions—a needy Frenchman 
whom he had met in a billiard- 
room: ‘I want you to write an 
announcement of my death.’ 

‘ Farceur I’ said his friend. 

‘I am in earnest, Fourvelle; I 
am indeed. You know the story 
of my marriage ?” 

‘You tell it to every one each 
day,’ said the Frenchman. 

‘But do you know the particu- 
lars? It doesn’t matter. All I say 
is this: the longer I stay in Eng- 
land, the more likely I am to kill 
myself. I am not going to kill 
myself for any woman. Fourvelle, 
if you only saw her—’ 
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‘Ah, I know! said his com- 
panion. ‘ What is this about your 
death ?” 

‘I am going to put matters 
straight. I have no chance of win- 
ning her affection—and I am get- 
ting madder about her every day ; 
and if I stay in England, I will kill 
myself and her both. I want to 
release her. I have done her an 
injury ; I will make it up to her. 
You write me now an announce- 
ment of my death.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Suppose that we two are in 

3russels—that I die—that you write 

home to tell her. Don’t you see? 
Then I go to Brussels—post the 
letter there— disappear anywhere ; 
and she is free to do what she likes. 
Isn’t that acting fairly to her?’ he 
added suddenly, with something 
resembling a sob. 

*O, very fair! said the small 
green-cheeked dingy person, as he 
rolled up a cigarette. ‘ Very fair ; 
only she will never have the chance 
to thank you, and you will not 
get credit for your good-will to 
her.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Hickes dog- 
gedly. ‘You write the announce- 
ment.’ 

They were in an obscure dirty 
little coffee-house in Soho. They 
called for some paper and ink ; and 
his companion began to write: 

‘ Madame, j'ai la douleur de vous 
faire part de la mort de monsieur 
votre mari, 

‘ That is too formal,’ said Hickes 
angrily, as the Frenchman read out 
line by line in English. ‘ You must 
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make it appear you are in the room 
with the corpse, and describe what 
you see.’ 

‘What a ferocious comedy "’ said 
the other, with a baboon-like 
grin. 

In due time they had concocted 
between them a dramatic and pa- 
thetic letter descriptive of Hickes’s 
death. The professional skill of the 
quondam playwright was brought 
in to supply the most truthful-lke 
details, while Fourvelle translated 
the whole into lofty and emotional 
French sentences. 

‘You laugh not at the joke,’ said 
he to Hickes, who was sitting very 
gloomy and silent. 

‘I wish it was no joke; I wish 
it was true.’ 

‘ My faith ! said the other, ‘I 
did not think an Englishman able 
to conceive such a grand passion. 
But you do not go right about it. 
She is your wife; you should go 
up to the house, and if she behave 
bad to you—if she will not see you 
nor speak—then you kill yourself 
and her, and make a story for the 
newspapers.’ 

‘I don’t want to kill anybody,’ 
said Hickes impatiently. ‘I wish 
you Frenchmen had some sense.’ 

‘I think it is the English who 
want that,’ said Hickes’s friend, 
with a polite smile. ‘You English 
never get into a passion about any- 
thing but your wives. You care 
nothing for politics, for art, for no- 
thing but your wives.’ 

‘And you French care for nothing 
but revolutions,’ said Hickes scorn- 
fully, ‘and barricades—revolutions 
and barricades. If a Frenchman 
were to be dropped into a desert, 
the first thing he’d do would be to 
look round for stuff to make a bar- 
ricade with, just as if he was an 
animal going to build its nest. 
Have you finished that letter ?’ 

‘You need not talk so loud— 
yes, there is the letter. Now, what 
is the address ?’ 
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‘I won’t have you address it,’ 
said Hickes. ‘ You’d go and tell 
her all about it for sixpence.’ 

The small Frenchman started 
from his seat, and, with a face 
that was greener than usual with 
passion, demanded to know what 
Hickes meant. The keeper of the 
coffee-house, hearing their raised 
voices, accompanied by a good 
many oaths in both languages, 
rushed forward to pacify- them ; 
and at length Fourvelle consented 
to believe that his companion did 
not know what he had been say- 
ing. Hickes, nevertheless, was in 
no very good temper when he left 
the place, in order to go to Hamp- 
stead. 

‘I'll have it out with the whole 
of them,’ he said, clenching his 
teeth. ‘They think I’m a feeble 
weak-minded wretch whom they 
can twist round their finger. They'll 
see. She is my wife. Any other 
man would have knocked the house 
about their ears, and blackened her 
eyes by this time. I have been too 
gentle with them. Iam too simple; 
but now they will see if I haven’t 
as much determination as anybody 
else.’ 

‘Why you make such a fuss 
about a woman?’ said Fourvelle, 
who had walked out with him. 
‘ There are lots more.’ 

‘You don’t understand a man 
raving about his own wife in your 
country,’ said Hickes bitterly. ‘If 
it was anybody else’s wife, I sup- 
pose you would.’ 

‘I have a good story about that,’ 
said Fourvelle, who let his country 
shift for itself. ‘ There was a China- 
man— 

‘I don’t want to hear it,’ said 
Hickes sulkily; ‘I want to go on 
alone.’ 

The small Frenchman stopped 
and stared ; then lifted his hat and 
turned away. Presently, however, 
he came back to Hickes, and said 
stiffly, 
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‘You promised to lend me half- 
a-crown.’ 

‘There’s half-a-sovereign. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

‘Mr. Hickes, I take my oath I 
will pay you like a man of hon- 
our ; I will pay you before Monday 
next.’ 

‘You won't; nor after Monday 
next,’ said Hickes contemptuously. 
‘What's the use of telling lies ?” 

Again the Frenchman lifted his 
hat, said nothing in reply, and 
walked away, having put the half- 
sovereign into his waistcoat-pocket. 

‘These are the sort of men I 
have got among,’ said Hickes to 
himself, as he took his seat on the 
outside of the Hampstead omnibus. 
‘Leeches! It is all the polite so- 
ciety I can get for my money.’ 

So he fell to reviewing his posi- 
tion, from the moment that he had 
consented to adopt Arthur Drem’s 
suggestion on till the present time. 
He came to the conclusion that he 
was an ill-used man—the sport of 
circumstances which were unusu- 
ally cruel; and, most of all, the 
victim of her who ought to have 
helped him along in life. 

‘If she had liked, she might have 
made a very different man of me. 
I don’t complain. I have never 
said a word about her selfishness; 
her going on from day to day think- 
ing of that old sweetheart of hers 
who is as good as dead—and for- 
getting me, who ought to be upper- 
most in her thoughts. It isn’t my 
fault that I have got among these 
people—that I have spent three- 
fourths of the money—that I have 
been drinking in that way. I have 
never been encouraged. Other 
people had friends and relatives to 
back them and help them; I have 
been alone. She who ought to 
have helped me won’t look at me ; 
and yet I daresay she’d pretend to 
be precious shocked if she knew 
how I’ve been going on. But that 
was nothing to what will be, if she 
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won't listen to me. If she does 
turn me away from her door like 
a beggar, I’ll enjoy myself my own 
way. I'll have a merry life while 
it lasts. God knows, it hasn’t been 
very merry of late.’ 

This he said with a sigh, which 
was followed by a careless laugh. 

‘ Conductor,’ said he, ‘ when you 
stop at Chalk-farm, you and I'll 
have a bottle of champagne.’ 

‘ All right, sir.’ 

* You don’t believe me? There, 
look at that half-sovereign! Will 
you believe that ? 

The conductor took the half- 
sovereign. 

‘You ain’t jokin’, sir ?’ 

‘Either have it or do without 
it!’ said Hickes sulkily. ‘I tell 
you to get a bottle of champagne. 
I give you the money. If you're 
not satisfied, I’ll have the half-so- 
vereign back.’ 

The conductor, however, was in 
no hurry to return the money. It 
was not every day he met with such 
a chance ; and if his ‘ fare’ were an 
escaped lunatic—and there were 
several peculiarities about his ap- 
pearance—at least the money was 
good, 

Hickes drank nearly a tumbler- 
ful of champagne, and became very 
red in the face. It did not improve 
his spirits, however ; on the con- 
trary, he became more and more 
morose, until, by the time he had 
reached Hampstead, the conductor 
had given up the attempt to speak 
to him. 

‘He ain’t accustomed to swells’ 
drink,’ the conductor remarked to 
the driver, as Hickes went down 
the road. ‘That ‘ere stuff has 
soured on his stomach.’ 

Hickes was surprised to find a 
chain and padlock on the small gate 
leading into James Lawson’s front- 
garden. He looked up at the win- 
dows of the house—the shutters 
were all closed. Clearly there was 
no one within. 











There were some people stand- 
ing in the next garden, and they 
looked at him. 

‘Can you tell me where the 
people who stayed in this house 
have gone ?” 

‘To Torquay, I think,’ said one 
of the group. 

‘ Torquay ! said Hickes. ‘ Thank 
you.’ And then he turned and 
walked down the road. 

Presently he walked sharply back 
to the people. 

‘Can you tell me why they have 
left ?” 

‘Miss Seaford was unwell,’ was 
the reply. 

‘So she still calls herself Miss 
Seaford,’ Hickes muttered to him- 
self as he left ; ‘and so do these 
people—just as if she never was 
married, and as if I wasn’t alive. 
Ill, too, and gone out of London 
without a word. This is how I am 
placed. Last year everything was 
to be so tine and pleasant. We 
were to live in a house near the 
river about Twickenham or Kings- 
ton; I was to write my plays in 
peace and security, independent of 
managers, and doing my best in 
spite of them; I was to have a 
pretty young wife that everybody 
was to rave about ; and the Drems 
were all to be very much obliged to 
me. Nowit turns out that I am left 
by myself in London. I have spent 
nearly all my money, and insulted 
old Mawlins into the bargain; so 
that he won’t look at anything I 
might send him. She won’t even let 
me see her, and is off with her own 
people intothe country. Here am I, 
turned out without a human being 
to speak to, and it’s going to rain. 
It’s all her fault; and if the worst 
comes to the worst, it is she who 
is to blame, not me.’ 

In his present reckless mood 
he would have been glad of the 
society of any tramp or vagabond 
who would have gone into a public- 
house with hin—he had picked up 
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a good many of these acquaint- 
ances of late—but it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he would go 
down to Arthur Drem, and ask him 
what was the meaning of the Law- 
sons leaving London. 

‘He is sure to know; he is like 
the devil, and knows everything,’ 
said Hickes, as he made his way 
down to the station of the North- 
London Railway. How well he 
remembered going down that road 
one Sunday evening long ago! 

* And it has all come to this,’ he 
complained to himself. ‘Nobody 
has got any good out of it except 
these Drems. I daresay they are 
all laughing at me now, confound 
them ! 

After he had gotinto the carriage, 
he drew out the letter that Four- 
velle had written, and read it with 
a look of imbecile melancholy on 
his face. He did not understand 
French very well, although he was 
a dramatic author ; and it was only 
here and there that he caught the 
sense of the rhetorical periods de- 
scriptive of his own death-bed. 


‘In a land of strangers, madam, 
he died with your name on his lips, 
true to the last to the woman whom 
he adored above all the rest of her sex, 


‘There’s more truth in that than 
Fourvelle, or any of these fellows, 
would believe,’ said Hickes. 

‘With his eyes directed upon a 
crucifix on the wail opposite him, 
and with your portrait, madam, 
pressed to his lips, he breathed his 
last ; and there is now on his face 
a placid smile, which tells me that 
he died thinking of you, and blessing 
you for the light you threw on his 
worldly path. 


‘What will she think of that, I 
wonder? thought Hickes. ‘ Will 


she be sorry at last? Who knows 
but that my wretched fate might at 
last touch her hard heart, and make 
her pity me? Then I might sud- 
denly present myself, when she was 
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in a contrite mood—no, it is im- 
possible. She would never forgive 
me for having deceived her; and 
she will never know what I have 
done for her sake. I will shave-off 
my moustache and crop my hair 
close ; I will go away to the ends 
of the earth and die in some fever- 
station—she will be just as if I had 
never seen her. Surely that will 
satisfy them all! and God knows I 
shall not be loath to get out of this 
world. It’s only a happy world for 
some people ; and I’m sure I ain’t 
one of them.’ 

His general grievance against the 
world gradually shaped itself, as it 
had often done before, into an in- 
dictment against Arthur Drem; and 
after he had drunk some brandy on 
the way, he was in no pleasant 
humour when he entered the Minc- 
ing-lane office, and rather loudly 
demanded to see his former com- 
panion and friend. Nor, indeed, 
was he a very respectable-looking 
person as he stood there ; and the 
young-gentlemen clerks stared at 
this dingy and apparently tipsy 
young man, with the shabby clothes, 
the bleared blue eyes, and excited 
look, who insolently returned their 
stare, and seemed rather inclined 
to have a free fight with the whole 
of them. 

Arthur Drem came quickly down 
the office—red and uncomfortable. 

‘What do you want? he said 
angrily. ‘I cannot see you now ; 
I will see you by and by.’ 

‘You will see me now—this 
minute, if I choose,’ said Hickes, 
who had summoned up a vast a- 
mount of spurious courage. 

Just at this juncture Richard 
Drem came downstairs with his hat 
on, apparently about to go out. 
He heard the last words that were 
spoken, and was naturally astound- 
ed to hear such language in his 
office and in his presence. 

‘Who is this person?’ he said 
severely ; and all the clerks (who 
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had turned their heads to their 
desks) were now in the full glow of 
expectation. Never in the memory 
of man had the serene atmosphere 
of Richard Drem’s office trembled 
with such indications of a coming 
storm. 

‘If you don’t know me, I know 
you,’ said Hickes, directing his at- 
tack upon the head of the house. 
‘I am no more a “ person” than 
you are. My name is Hickes—do 
you know me now ?” 

‘I don’t know you, sir,’ said 
Richard Drem in a towering pas- 
sion. ‘ Get out of this office ! 

‘Don’t you provoke me,’ said 
Hickes, warming up in proportion. 
‘I came here peaceably disposed. 
I don’t want to quarrel with any- 
body. But if I’m driven to it, I'll 
tell these gentlemen - servants of 
yours what you are, and what I 
did for you; and I'll give you a 
punch on the head to follow !’ 

‘Mr. Mowbray! shouted Mr. 
Drem, making a desperate effort to 
control himself, and looking as if 
an apoplectic stroke would have 
relieved him much, ‘ go at once for 
a constable.’ 

‘Don’t you be such a fool, Mow- 
bray,’ said Hickes. 

Mr. Mowbray—the gentleman 
who, at the beginning of this story, 
was found sketching the profile of 
an actress on his blotting-paper— 
turned round from his desk and 
paused, looking very pale. He was 
a young man of no great stature, 
of slight frame ; and he wore a very 
tight and prim costume, his tall and 
starched collar being particularly 
stiff, and lending a certain auto- 
matic precision to his motions. 

He timidly ventured to open the 
swinging-door in the low partition, 
and tried to get past Hickes. 

‘You are an ass, Mowbray!’ 
said Hickes, catching him sudden- 
ly by the back of his stiff collar, 
and shoving him through the swing- 
ing-door again, by which means 
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he was thrown somewhat forcibly 
against Richard Drem. 

The disorganisation of Mr. Mow- 
bray’s collar and tie so upset that 
young gentleman, that he was com- 
pletely helpless ; but there now en- 
sued a general movement on the 
part of the office to rush at Hickes 
and avenge their insulted compa- 
nion. Mr. Drem was himself the 
leader ; and Hickes had already put 
himself into fighting attitude, and 
dared him to come on, when Arthur 
Drem threw himself between them. 

‘Uncle,’ he said, ‘let me pacify 
this maniac.’ 

‘T’ll fight you both!’ cried Hickes. 
‘T’ll smash you both ! I'll smash the 
whole of you !’ 

‘Let me get at him, sir,’ said 
one of the young men, who had a 
reputation for his pugilistic skill, 
and had taken several lessons from 
a professor who keeps a_public- 
house in Windmill-street. 

With that he aimed a blow at 
Hickes over the partition, which 
was much more nearly catching 
Arthur Drem on the eye. For Ar- 
thur was now hustling and drag- 
ging his excited acquaintance out 
of the place; and no sooner had 
he succeeded in doing so, than he 
warmly remonstrated with him on 
the insanity of his conduct. 

‘Don’t you see what you’ve done? 
My uncle would have given you 
anything you wanted, if you had 
approached him reasonably—’ 

‘I don’t want anything from you 
or him,’ said Hickes. ‘I’ve had 
enough of your money—and much 
good it has done! I want none of 
your money. I’m going abroad; 
and before I go, I'll have a flare- 
up with some of you.’ 

‘Did you come down to have a 
flare-up just now?” 


‘No, I didn’t. I was peaceably 


enough disposed ; but I won’t be 
insulted by any counter-jumper 
among you.” 

‘Why, what a baby you are!’ 
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said Arthur. ‘ Are you inclined to 
be reasonable now? Will you stand 
me a dinner at the Green Dragon?’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ said Hickes 
indifferently. ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 

Arthur went inside for his hat, 
and came out again. The two of 
them departed for the hostelry men- 
tioned as if they were the best 
friends in the world, Hickes being 
merely a trifle sulky and gloomy. 
Arthur had really taken the surest 
means of subduing his temper, by 
talking as if nothing was the mat- 
ter; and Hickes, who was pliable 
even in his most ferocious moods, 
had easily submitted, and was led 
like a captive lion round to Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Here Hickes recovered some of 
his cheerfulness; and in a fit of 
bravado, to show that he had no 
commercial notions about money, 
ordered an extravagant dinner, and 
conducted himself generally as a 
weak person does who wishes to 
appear defiant and careless. He 
had fits of boastful braggadocio, 
followed by corresponding bursts 
of pathetic despondency, in which 
he was almost moved to tears over 
the hard way in which the world 
had treated him. 

‘I wish I was selfish,’ he said. 
‘Other people are happy because 
they are selfish and only look after 
themselves. They can’t get un- 
happy, because they don’t care a- 
bout anybody else. It’s all because 
I can’t help thinking about this 
girl, Drem, that makes me wretch- 
ed. Anybody else would have let 
her go to the devil, if she wanted ; 
I can’t.’ 

‘ You’re too tender -hearted— 
that’s a fact,’ said Arthur, without 
the least smile, although he looked 
at Hickes. 

‘It has come to this at last, 
said Hickes, taking out the letter 
and throwing it to his companion. 

Arthur saw in a moment what 
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it meant, and said briefly, ‘ No, 
this won't do.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘ Because it won’t suit me.’ 

‘What have you to do with it? 
said Hickes, bridling up. 

‘Plenty,’ returned Arthur coolly. 

‘I will go abroad, if I like, and 
send her that letter, if I like.’ 

‘And I will go up to her house 
and tell her it is a lie, if I like. It’s 
no use, Hickes. Don’t you see 
what you would do? Do you want 
to set her free in order to let her 
marry my cousin ?” 

‘I'd see them both —— first !’ 
said Hickes in great excitement. 

‘The moment they fancied you 
were dead, they’d go and marry— 
depend on it. The marriage would 
be invalid; but what of that, so 
long as you kept away, and they 
fancied they were all right? Now 
listen to me. Philip is going to 
marry that Miss Kingscote whom 
you have heard of. So soon as his 
marriage is over, you go and mur- 
der yourself in this fashion, if you 
choose.’ 

‘There is some sense in that,’ 
said Hickes. 

‘Yes, I should think there was. 
Do you know that Philip only 
came up from Torquay yesterday?’ 

With an oath Hickes dashed the 
glass he held on the table, and 
smashed it into a hundred frag- 
ments. 

‘ That is the reason oftheir escap- 
ing from London, then—to connive 
at his seeing her, without my know- 
ing anything about it.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said Ar- 
thur. ‘He only went down there 
three days ago—perhaps to see 
her, because she is ill. If it is any 
consolation to you to know that 
you are absolutely in the way of 
their happiness, you may have it. 
But as I tell you, if you go and 
persuade these people that you are 
dead before Philip has married 
Miss Kingscote, he never will 
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marry her : he will marry somebody 
else. But once this marriage with 
her comes off, then you can go 
and do what you like. By the way, 
how do you propose to live a- 
broad ?” 

‘I don’t know—I don’t care. 
What I'm sick of is, living here in 
this wretched way. I want to put 
things as they were before I ever 
went near the girl—only she shall 
not marry Philip Drem. I will re- 
lieve her from my presence ; only 
she must not marry him.’ 

‘You strike the balance of justice 
with an admirable fairness,’ said 
Arthur. ‘ Only, to leave matters as 
you found them, you should put 
Miss Seaford—I beg your pardon, 
your wife—in the way of marrying 
my cousin. They would have mar- 
ried but for you.’ 

* You are asking too much,’ said 
Hickes with a jealous frown. 

‘JZ don’t ask it ! 

‘You only want to make me un- 
comfortable,’ said Hickes peevish- 
ly. ‘But you needn’t remind me 
that I owe the whole of my pre- 
sent condition to you. Sometimes, 
when I think of it, I feel that I 
should like to choke you. I may 
do that yet, so you needn’t laugh,’ 

‘I hope you won't,’ said Arthur. 
‘You take very absurd views of 
things. I look on myself as your 
benefactor. If you have bungled 
your relations with your wife, it is 
your affair, not mine. I told you 
how to secure for yourself a pretty 
wife and a tolerable sum of money. 
You got both; and you come and 
blame me because you have not 
made a good use of either. It 
is very unfair, very unreasonable. 
With any other man I should get 
angry; but I feel that you’ve done 
me a good turn at the same time.’ 

‘You're precious clever,’ said 
Hickes gloomily ; ‘ but don’t come 
near me when I’m mad with drink, 
or there'll be an awkward settling 
of accounts. After all,’ he added 
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with some vehemence, ‘I am not 
sorry for what is done. If I had 
not meddled in the affair, she would 
have married Philip Drem. And I 
would sooner cut myself to pieces 
than see her married to that man.’ 

As he spoke the irresolute mobile 
features become clouded with a con- 
centrated jealous hate, which pro- 
duced the most singular expres- 
sion; and Arthur, regarding his 
companion, began to think that 
Hickes might be a more dangerous 
enemy, when moved by evil pas- 
sion, than he had fancied. He 
had not credited him with the ca- 
pacity for this intensity of feeling, 
which for the moment made the 
weak face almost fierce. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ABOUT A PORTRAIT. 


Mr. Puiip returned to Lon- 
don and to his duties as Violet’s 
affianced bridegroom. She noticed 
that he was rather more constrained 
in his manner towards her after his 
visit to Torquay ; that was all. He 
still paid her every attention ; they 
went about together continually ; 
and although Philip was a trifle 
more grave and listless than was 
his wont, nothing interfered with 
the frank friendship which existed 
between them. 

All their most intimate friends 
who knew of the engagement con- 
gratulated them, of course ; and no- 
thing could exceed the exuberant 
pleasure which Mr. Drem mani- 
fested. He took to petting Violet 
even as Mrs. Drem had done; but 
he evinced his interest in a much 
more practical way. He made her 
presents which astonished every- 
body, and which Violet was almost 
frightened to accept. 

‘ They don’t go out of the family,’ 
said Mr. Drem merrily to his wife. 

It seemed, at last, that the mea- 
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sure of Mrs. Drem’s happiness was 
full. She was so pleased with the 
successful result’of all her schemes, 
that her daily life was now a per- 
petual smile. She had nothing to 
do but reap the delicious results of 
all her manifold labours ; and she 
saw herself recognised as the good 
genius of both families. 

Of course the little matter with 
Sir James was soon arranged. He 
no sooner learned that Violet of her 
own accord had accepted Philip, 
than he went to her and said: 

‘Is this true that Mrs. Drem 
tells me ?” 

‘Yes, papa,’ said she, looking 
down. 

‘Now, tell me, Violet—is it of 
your own free will that you accept- 
ed him? You remember what I 
said to you about our money-affairs 
—you haven’t allowed that to in- 
fluence you? You know, Violet, 
I would rather be a beggar to- 
morrow than see you making your- 
self unhappy in order to please me. 
Are you sure you accepted him of 
your own free choice ? 

‘ Why, of course, papa,’ she said, 
looking up, but still somewhat red 
in the face. ‘I would not marry a 
man whom I did not like.’ 

‘I hope not—I hope not,’ said 
Sir James hastily. 

‘If you have any objection to 
Philip— she suggested demurely. 

‘Objection? Pooh, nonsense! 
You know I haven’t. I only want- 
ed to make sure you had not re- 
solved upon this serious step under 
a false impression that I particu- 
larly wished it. I do wish it, of 
course ; but not at the expense of 
your happiness.’ 

‘ My dear papa,’ she said, going 
up to him, ‘ pray don’t make your- 
self uneasy about me. Do you 
think, big as you are, that you 
could compel me to marry a man 
whom I did not wish to marry ? 

‘I shouldn't try,’ he said gaily ; 
and then, in a moment, he added 
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rather dubiously, ‘ You know, I fan- 
cied, Violet, when this was spoken 
of some time ago, you were not so 
well inclined towards Philip.’ 

‘ But that is ages ago,’ said Vio- 
let; ‘and I have learned sense since 
then.’ 

Sir James went to Mr. Drem, 
and made up his quarrel with him. 

‘You understand, then,’ he said 
rather stiffly, ‘that my daughter 
gave her consent of her own choice? 
that, so far from persuading her to 
it, I questioned her closely as to 
whether she had not been under a 
wrong impression ? 

‘ My dear friend,’ said Richard 
Drem, ‘I understand all that. You 
will forgive my saying that I don’t 
think it any great matter of wonder 
that a young lady should accept 
my son without being pressed to it 
by her father.’ 

‘Certainly not—certainly not,’ 
said Sir James. ‘I meant no- 
thing of that kind. Philip is a 
most exemplary young man; I 
have said before that I could not 
wish for a better son-in-law.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Richard Drem ; 
‘ you are quite right, Sir James. He 
and I have had our little family 
disputes, but nothing of any con- 
sequence. Your daughter will find 
him an excellent husband.’ 

‘I hope they will be happy,’ said 
Sir James. 

‘So do I,’ said Mr. Drem ; adding 
decisively, ‘And whatever money 
can do for them, that they will 
have, or my name isn’t Richard 
Drem.’ 

It was at this time there came 
to London an Anglo-Indian family, 
who drew much attention to them- 
selves on account of their appear- 
ance, and their regular attendance 
at all places of public resort. At 
the Opera or at the theatres, in 
Hyde-park or in Kensington-gar- 
dens of a Sunday afternoon, the 
habitués remarked this peculiar fa- 
mily, consisting of a tall sallow- 
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faced sad-looking Englishman, a 
short stout olive-brown woman 
who was apparently his wife, a 
taller and thinner woman of simi- 
lar complexion and features, six 
children, and a black Ayah. It 
soon became noised abroad that 
the tall man was a Mr. Borro- 
mead, who had been in commerce 
in India and China, and who had 
sold himself to the devil in marry- 
ing the daughter of a rich Calcutta 
Baboo. The appearance of this 
woman was sufficiently singular. 
Her squat and swarthy person was 
adorned in rich stuffs of the most 
gorgeous colours; and her bare 
muscular dark-brown arms were 
adorned with pendulous masses of 
jewels, which she wore on every 
occasion. She had a sleepy dull 
powerful face, with indolent eyes 
shaded by long eye-lashes; and 
she betrayed no interest in any- 
thing around her, except when the 
Ayah sought to restrain or correct 
the younger of the children ; and 
then the dull eyes woke up into a 
sudden fire, and she assumed the 
aggressive attitude of an animal 
defending her young. She never 
spoke to the tall gray-whiskered 
sallow-faced man who was her hus- 
band ; he, on the other hand, rare- 
ly spoke to her, and seemed to 
keep separate both from her and 
the children. These latter she had 
generally collected around her— 
sometimes laying a bare brown 
arm round one of them, with a 
look of satisfaction, but no smile, 
on the stolid face. They were of 
a lighter brown than she was, and 
manifested much curiosity in the 
theatrical performances. She, on 
the contrary, scarcely paid heed 
to the stage, but regarded her chil- 
dren with a steady animal-like stare. 
The taller and thinner woman was 
her sister. She had a more intelli- 
gent look; but she had the same 
olive-brown skin, the same sleepy 
eyes, the same dry and jet-black 
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hair; and she wore the same bril- 
liant colours and massive jewelry. 

Violet, Mrs. Drem, and Philip 
were at one of the theatres one 
evening, and had been noticing 
this strange party in an opposite 
box, when Mr. St. John—Philip’s 
elderly bachelor friend in the days 
when he was secretary to the Ana- 
lytical Society—came up from the 
stalls, and said that Mr. Borromead 
would be glad to be introduced to 
Richard Drem’s son. 

‘I think he knew your father in 
China,’ said Mr. St. John. 

Philip went round to the box 
with his friend, and the introduc- 
tion took place. He was also in- 
troduced to the dusky lady in the 
fiery garments and diamonds ; and 
she was good enough to bestow 
upon him for a second or two an 
indolent and sleepy look of inquiry. 
Then she turned to the stage, or, 
rather, she laid her arm on the 
front of the box, and regarded in- 
differently the heavy band of plain 
gold at her wrist, and the mass of 
rings with which her fingers were 
encrusted. 

‘The piece is not very enter- 
taining,’ said Mr. Borromead, with 
a look of weariness. ‘Shall we take 
a turn up and down the lobby ? 

‘If you like,’ said Philip. 

The tall man seemed to breathe 
more freely when he got outside 
the box. They went into the re- 
freshment-room and sat down, and 
then he said: 

‘I have often wished to have a 
few minutes’ conversation with you. 
Ihave seen you often. I recognis- 
ed you, before hearing your name, 
from your likeness to your mother.’ 

‘You knew her?’ said Philip 
with sudden interest. 

‘I was engaged to be married to 
her,’ he said briefly ; and there was 
more weariness than sadness in his 
face. Then he added quite sud- 
denly, ‘Can I do anything for 
you?” 
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‘Well—no,’ said Philip with a 
smile. 

‘ Perhaps my offer was too blunt. 
I should like to become acquainted 
with you. Mr. St. John says you 
were recently not on good terms 
with your father, and rather wanted 
money. I wish I had been in Lon- 
don then.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, I 
am sure,’ said Philip. ‘ But one 
is not always in the mood to take 
money that is offered by—’ 

‘You would have accepted my 
help,’ said Mr. Borromead curtly. 
‘ Your mother was my best friend ; 
I was her best friend. Don’t ima- 
gine I am going to say anything 
against your father. She married 
him with her own free consent. 
Old Esturiz was ill off : I could not 
assist them ; I was a new arrival 
scarcely earning my own living. 
She would not have married your 
father but for the sake of her own 
father ; and she had the mortifi- 
cation of finding that her sacrifice 
was of no avail. Her husband 
grudged the little assistance she 
wanted to give her father. Then 
old Esturiz discovered how matters 
stood, and refused to accept that 
little. No woman could be very 
fond of her husband after that ; 
but she was a good and honour- 
able wife to him to the last. When 
I think of that time—and I look at 
it as plainly as I look at this room 
—I hope I shall never again see 
any woman whom I know marry- 
ing a man whom she does not care 
for for the sake of his money. Bet- 
ter to be drowned a hundred times 
over.’ 

Philip could not help thinking 
that part of the emphasis of this 
exclamation was derived from Bor- 
romead’s own experiences; and, 
oddly enough, his new companion 
said directly : 

‘I have seen more of the world 
than most people, and have seen it 
in its most prosaic aspects ; and I 
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believe that the greatest blunder in 
life that any man or woman can 
commit is to marry for money alone. 
It is fatal. Once you do that, it is 
all over with you.’ 

Here Mr. St. John nodded sig- 
nificantly to Philip, as much as to 
say: This is his constant complaint. 
Get him away from it. 

‘I suppose you have seen a 
good deal of English commercial 
life abroad ?’ said Philip. 

The sallow-faced man said no- 
thing for a second or two, and then 
he said, apparently to himself : 

‘Good God, how like that voice 
is to hers! It is so singular. The 
eyes are the same, naturally ; but 
how can he imitate her voice so, 
when she died while he was young? 
You have exactly the voice of your 
mother,’ he said, looking up and 
addressing Philip. ‘You cannot 
remember her voice ?’ 

‘Not at all. I can remember 
something of her appearance —a 
tall, dark-eyed, young creature she 
must have been, I think — very 
quiet and gentle, and perhaps a 
little sad.’ 

‘You do remember her,’ said 
Borromead. ‘That is her portrait 
exactly. I will show you a picture 
of her, if you like.’ 

*I have never seen one,’ said 
Philip. ‘The one that belonged 
to my father was lost somehow in 
being sent to England.’ 

‘Will you come and dine with 
me to-morrow evening?’ he said 
eagerly. ‘I'd sooner give you a din- 
ner at my club—you'd find it more 
lively than my home—but I could 
not show you the picture. Old 
Esturiz gave it me before he died 
—a year after your. mother died. 
He was in great wretchedness at 
the time.’ 

* Did not my father help him ?” 

*I tell you, Esturiz was a proud 
man ; and they did not agree. He 
would not accept anything. I had 
but little then; but I was getting 


on ; and I did what I could for the 
unhappy old man, who was in ex- 
treme want. A few of the residents 
had to subscribe to bury him.’ 

‘I should like to hear all about 
him, and about my mother,’ said 
Philip. ‘When shall I see you 
again ?” 

‘ Dine with me to-morrow even- 
ing. But no,’ he added gloomily, 
‘the dulness would kill you. Iunch 
with us to-morrow at two; and then 
I can show you the portrait, and let 
you get out of the house. And if 
you can think between now and 
then of anything I have it in my 
power to do for you, you will let 
me know. Your.father is a rich 
man; but rich men’s sons are not 
always independent. You under- 
stand ?” 

So Philip went back to the box. 

‘What did the Indian say to you, 
Philip?’ said Violet. 

‘The Indian is an Englishman,’ 
he said, ‘and he knew my mother 
in China.’ 

Mrs. Drem’s pale sweet face was 
overshadowed by a frown. Heaven 
knows the small and gentle woman 
was not devoured by jealousy, and 
was probably far from grudging 
Richard Drem’s former wife what- 
ever affection he may have bestow- 
ed on her; but the meekest of wo- 
men will begin to hate the member 
of her own sex who is continually 
being held up to her as an exemp- 
lar to point out herown deficiencies. 
Mrs. Drem bore ill-will to her pre- 
decessor merely because she was 
being continually taunted with the 
shining beauties and perfuctions of 
her husband's former wife. At odd 
moments she even expressed a sort 
of sympathy for Philip’s mother, 
and regarded her as the previous 
victim ; but no sooner did Richard 
Drem begin to talk of his first wife 
having been a lady, and so on, than 
the present Mrs. Drem felt inclined 
to wish that she and her rival could 
change places. 
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*You speak as if I were better 
off than she is,’ Mrs. Drem would 
say bitterly to her husband. ‘I 
wish I could change places with 
her.’ 

Even now, when Richard Drem’s 
manner to his wife had much im- 
proved, and he scarcely ever re- 
ferred to the young Spanish girl 
who had died abroad, Mrs. Drem 
could not bear to have her name 
mentioned ; and consequently Phi- 
lip said nothing farther to her 
about what Mr. Borromead had 
told him. 

Next day, therefore, Philip went 
up to Mr. Borromead’s house, which 
was on the north side of Ladbroke- 
square. The dusky lady of the 
house was more resplendent in 
colours, and more sleepy in face, 
than when he saw her before ; and 
she sat at a window and looked 
over into the square, where her 
children were playing croquet un- 
der the superintendence of the 
Ayah. Mr. Philip, as in duty 
bound, began to talk to her, and 
soon found that the only European 
language in which she could talk 
with any fluency was French. Ac- 
cordingly French prevailed atlunch- 
eon ; and that may have been one 
of the causes of Mr. Borromead’s 
taciturnity. 

There were a number of portraits 
among the pictures on the dining- 
room walls; and directly he went 
into the room Philip recognised the 
portrait ofhis mother, guided there- 
to chiefly by the likeness to him- 
self. All during luncheon he sat 
and looked at it in a kind of dream ; 
for it seemed to be bringing back 
to him innumerable sights and 
sounds of a forgotten time. Even 


Mrs. Borromead perceived the at- 
tention he paid to this picture, and 
demanded the reason, 

‘It isa striking picture, is it not?” 
said the host hastily. ‘ An historical 
portrait, we believe, although we do 
not know the original.’ 
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‘Yes, it is a very striking por- 
trait,’ said Philip absently. 

‘Mais on dirait vraiment,’ said 
the swarthy woman, ‘que ce por- 
trait vous ressemble. Les yeux ont 
absolument la méme expression ; 
on dirait que ce portrait vous re- 
connait, et voudrait vous parler.’ 

Philip thought so too. He fan- 
cied that the face up there, with 
the soft dark eyes and the tender 
expression, recognised him, and 
wished to speak to him. So power- 
ful was this feeling, that he could 
scarce prevent himself going nearer 
and speaking to that calm beauti- 
ful face. 

‘It is a wonderful picture,’ he 
said. ‘Do you know who is the 
artist ? 

‘Not I,’ said Mr. Borromead, 
glancing anxiously at his wife, 
whose languid curiosity was arous- 
ed. ‘I got it in China, along with 
alot of lumber, in payment of a 
bad debt.’ 

‘Il vous ressemble,’ said Mrs. 
Borromead to Philip; ‘tellement 
que nous devrions vous le donner ; 
vous le feriez passer alors pour le 
portrait d’une de vos parentes.’ 

‘I will give it to you with plea- 
sure,’ said Mr. Borromead, ‘ if you 
care to have it. You might make 
it pass for one of your relatives.’ 

Philip lookedat him. Heseemed 
really to mean what he said. 

‘It is robbing you,’ said he, ‘ of 
the best portrait you have. Yet I 
should greatly like to have it.’ 

‘ And you shall have it,’ said Mr. 
Borromead. ‘I will send it to you 
to-morrow, if you will give me your 
address now.’ 

So it was that a man drove down 
to Mr. Drem’s Park-lane house next 
day, and left a large covered pic- 
ture for Mr. Philip. 

‘What is this you have sent 
home?’ said Mrs. Drem to him 
when he came in. 

‘ A picture?’ 

* Yes—I believe so.’ 
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*O, it is one that a friend gave 
me ; I admired it so much.’ 

*‘ May I see it ? 

‘Certainly. But it is only a por- 
trait.’ 

‘It is so strange you should have 
taken a fancy to a portrait,’ said 
Mrs. Drem. 

Two of the servants carried the 
picture up to Mr. Philip’s study, 
and there it was uncovered. He 
was so intent upon looking at it, 
that he did not notice the curious 
way in which Mrs. Drem hastily 
glanced from the portrait to him- 
self, and back again at the portrait. 

‘It is a fine head,’ she said 
calmly. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, rather relieved to 
see that she did not guess who 
the original was. 

‘ Did you ever see a woman with 
so tender an expression of face as 
that one?’ he asked, still gazing 
wistfully at the picture. 

‘Violet has a pretty face,’ said 
Mrs. Drem with a calm smile. 

They both left the room toge- 
ther, and he had no notion what- 
ever that his pale placid little step- 
mother had immediately recognised 
the portrait as that of the woman 
who had been so often used to mor- 
tify her small share of vanity. 

Philip never told his father that 
he had got this portrait; but one 
day, when he entered the study, 
Richard Drem was standing before 
the picture. He started guiltily 
when Philip opened the door. 

* Where did you get that, Philip ?’ 
he said gently, yet with wonder on 
his face. 

‘Mr. Borromead gave it to me, 
sir.’ 

‘Borromead !’ thundered Rich- 
ard Drem, his manner changing in- 
stantly. ‘ How dare that man have 
a portrait of my wife ?’ 

‘I believe he got it, sir, from my 
grandfather,’ said Philip calmly. 

‘Your grandfather, sir, was a 
drunken old idiot,’ cried Richard 
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Drem with a red face, ‘who pro- 
bably sold the picture for a couple 
of taels.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Philip. 
‘Mr. Borromead has told me a good 
deal about him ; and he was with 
him when he died—in deep dis- 
tress and misery.’ 

‘So he has been poisoning you 
against your father?’ cried Richard 
Drem. ‘ Do you know that he is 
the man who sold himself to a hide- 
ous Indian woman for her money ?” 

‘I believe he did,’ said Philip. 
‘And I believe he regrets it con- 
siderably at this moment.’ 

‘You shall not speak to that 
man. I say, I forbid you to go 
near him or speak to him. I for- 
bid you to utter a single word to 
him.’ 

‘ Pray reflect, sir,’ said Philip re- 
spectfully, ‘whether I am likely to 
obey your commands or not, before 
you announce them. I will speak 
to Mr. Borromead when I choose 
to do so.’ 

‘Then you had better ask him 
to support you in idleness!’ said 
Richard Drem hotly. ‘If I am to 
support my son, I will exact obedi- 
ence from him.’ 

*So that if I speak to Mr. Borro- 
mead, I must again leave your house 
—this time being the last, as I 
told you before. Is that what you 
mean ?” 

* No, no, Philip,’ cried the father 
in desperation—‘I did not mean 
that. You must not go away from 
me again—from your old father, 
who has no other comfort in the 
world but you. Why will you pro- 
voke me? Why will you speak to 
a man who is my greatest enemy ?” 

‘This is talk for children—not 
for men,’ said Philip impatiently. 
‘I am sick of it.’ 

With that he walked out of the 
house, leaving Richard Drem to 
consider whether, in his present fit 
of passion, he should not cut the 
picture of his dead wife to pieces, 
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merely because it had belonged to 
his ancient rival. 

Singularly enough Philip had not 
gone ten yards from the door when 
he saw Mr. Borromead driving past 
in a brougham. The carriage was 
at once stopped. 

‘I was coming for you. Mr. St. 
John is very ill, and wants to 
see you,’ stammered Mr. Borro- 
mead. 

They drove to the station, and 
went down to Wimbledon directly. 
The old man with the white hair 
and the blue eyes had been sud- 
denly struck down, and was scarcely 
expected to live till the morning. 
All his thoughts ran upon his col- 
lection of beetles, which he was 
anxious should be given to some 
institution where they would be 
properly displayed. 

‘I have asked you in my will to 
take care of that,’ he said to Philip 
in a weak voice. 

‘I will do my best,’ said Philip. 
‘Pray don’t think any more about 
them.’ 

* You may incur some expense in 
removing them, and you may have 
to provide new cases for them.’ 

‘ That is of no consequence,’ said 
Philip. 

‘No,’ said St. John, with a sigh 
of satisfaction ; ‘for I have left you 
what little money I had. Every- 
thing I have is yours now—or will 
be before the morning.’ 

‘But have you no relations?’ 
said Philip with some surprise. ‘I 
have plenty of money, you know.’ 

‘I have not a single relation 
alive. The money you have you 
get from your father. You will be 
none the worse for having some of 
your own. I wish it was more. I 
always had a liking for you ; and I 
am sorry I cannot give you what is 
of more value to you, and let you 
marry that girl whom you used to 
speak of.’ 

The words were becoming less 
and less distinct, until they ended 
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in a little sharp sigh. Then the 
stillness of death. 

‘ His soul went past us just now,’ 
said Mr. Borromead with a sort of 
fear. 

Philip remained down at Wim- 
bledon until the time of the funeral. 
The interval he spent in arranging 
the dead man’s affairs, and getting 
the beetle-cases into order. After 
some correspondence, he disco- 
vered a public institution anxious 
to have the collection ; and thither 
it was sent. 

All these things being done— 
the funeral over, the housekeeper 
and servants paid and dismissed 
with presents, the house transferred 
to the landlord, and the furniture 
bought by him at a valuation—Mr. 
Philip returned to town. There 
remained to him out of St. John’s 
estate a sum of 23,000/. What 
was he to do with it? He wished 
for no better cigars than those he 
smoked. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
TOWARDS A COLLAPSE. 


‘You and I have not been quite 
so frank with each other of late as 
we used to be,’ said Violet to Philip 
one forenoon. 

They were in the Horticultural 
Gardens, seated on two gray little 
chairs in the shadow of a cool 
lime-tree. Violet, in a light morn- 
ing costume, was indolently en- 
gaged with some graceful fancy- 
work ; Mr. Philip was reading, and 
occasionally talking to her. Be- 
yond them and all around a hot 
June sun fell on the almost empty 
gardens—on the still ponds, the 
gravelled paths, the poplar-avenues, 
and geranium-beds. 

He laid down the book on his 
knee, and looked at her. 

‘I don’t think we have,’ he said. 
* Because we have both had to pre- 











tend that we were anxious about 
this marriage ; and neither of us 
is. I don’t think,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘that we shall be any the 
worse off for that.’ 

‘I am beginning to be afraid,’ 
she said. 

‘Why? he asked. ‘You see 
plenty of people marrying merely 
for considerations of money and 
position—women of refined taste 
linking themselves to men of bad 
temper and: coarse habits. Yet 
they seem to live well enough on 
a system of mutual toleration. In 
our case there is more than that. 
You and I are never likely to al- 
ter our opinion of each other—we 
shall be sure, at least, never to be 
on less amicable terms than we 
are at present. Now, suppose that 
we are married now—suppose that 
you and I have come down after 
breakfast to amuse ourselves in 
these gardens. I am quite satis- 
fied, for one. I think you are very 
pretty, you know—that nobody 
could be more amiable—that a 
pleasanter companion could not 
be found within these islands — 
what more do I want? And I 
shall never think otherwise. I 
shall always like your frankness, 
your cheerfulness, your shrewd- 
ness, and the bright look of your 
eyes ; and I shall always be thank- 
ful to you for marrying me; and 
we shall get on very well.’ 

‘Your frankness frightens me,’ 
she said seriously. ‘When I try 
to hide from myself the real state 
of matters, you crush all my self- 
deception with a few horridly true 
words. What you say is quite true, 
Philip,’ she added sadly. ‘ We can 
hope for nothing more than that.’ 

‘Is it not enough? Why did 
you and I come here this morning? 
Was it not because we like to be 
together, and talk together ?—that 
we enjoy each other's society ?” 

‘Do you think it is enough? 
she said, looking him straight in 
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the face. ‘Or do you only say 
so to give me a little comfort? I 
think you dread what is coming 
more than I do—only you are too 
generous to show it. You are not 
in love with me, Philip ; and you 
never will be.’ 

‘I am not,’ he said. ‘ But 
whereas, if I were madly in love 
with you, you might have some 
natural fear about what may follow 
our marriage, you cannot as mat- 
ters stand. A love of that kind 
might change, and the falling away 
of it leave you wretched ; my great 
esteem and liking for you will not 
change, and we shall always con- 
tinue on good terms.’ 

‘Philip,’ she cried, with a sudden 
impulse, ‘do you believe that? or 
are you only talking to comfort 
me? Are you deceiving me? Do 
you believe what you say? Ought 
we to marry at all, with this dread- 
ful clear consciousness about us ?” 

‘Shall we be any better if we 
do not marry?’ he said ; and then 
he saw by the expression of her 
eyes that her thoughts were far 
away—across a great ocean, in the 
wild heart of an unknown conti- 
nent, where a small body of en- 
thusiasts were trying to work out 
in a new way the problem of life. 

‘Sometimes I wish we did not 
know each other so well,’ she said ; 
‘that we were not so hideously frank. 
I wish we could deceive ourselves 
just a little bit, to make the future 
a little bright, if only in the way 
of possibility. Don’t you think we 
might come to love each other by 
and by—perhaps years after our 
marriage? If we could only be- 
lieve it would come at any time, 
however late, it would be some- 
thing to hope for. Philip, what 
do you think? When you and I 
are growing old—when these pre- 
sent years will be gone by and for- 
gotten, and we shall have learned 
to help each other and be kind to 
each other—will it come then that 
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we shall have the love for each 
other that we want now, and be 
really like husband and wife ? 

The anxious dark eyes were fixed 
upon him with so much entreaty, 
that he was almost ready to swear 
that he loved her there and then. 
He avoided the question, however, 
by saying lightly, 

‘Do you want us to be like hus- 
band and wife—as we see most 
husbands and wives? Must I be 
courteous to all women except you, 
and browbeat you whenever I have 
the chance? Must I be glad of 
an excuse for getting out of your 
society, to leave you in the house 
by yourself? Must you become 
mercenary, narrow-minded, and 
fretful towards me? I think we 
will do something better than all 
that, Violet.’ 

She sat silent for some little time, 
and then she said, 

‘I am very much afraid, Philip. 
It seems to me we are both per- 
suading each other, giving each 
other false courage; and that we 
shall both find, when it is too late, 
that we have made a desperate 
blunder.’ 

‘Shall we have as much satisfac- 
tion in each other’s society as we 
are having now ? 

‘Perhaps so,’ she said. ‘But we 
shall be miserable because there is 
nothing more. We shall go on 
living day after day in a sort of half- 
listless dissatisfaction, always think- 
ing what our marriage should be, 
and what it is not.’ 

‘Violet, you are unreasonable,’ 
he said. ‘ You erect an ideal stand- 
ard beforehand, and are prepared 
to call our married life a mistake. 
People would be far more satisfied 
with their life, if they systematically 
compared it with less fortunate 
lives rather than with more fortu- 
nate lives. After we are married, 
you must not think of what our life 
might be under impossible condi- 
tions; you must think what it would 
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have been, had we never married 
at all.’ 

‘You are right, I daresay,’ she 
said ; ‘ but yet I am afraid.’ 

From the date of this conversa- 
tion Violet observed a change in 
Philip’s manner towards her. Was 
it not strange that her eyes, once so 
full of gay light and cheerfulness, 
should have become anxious and 
apprehensive—should have grown 
morbidly sensitive to such faint al- 
terations in the people around her? 
Philip was more attentive to her 
than ever; and, in place of the 
uncompromising honesty of speech 
that usually existed between them, 
he strove to place a certain courtesy 
and restraint, which prevented her 
asking the real meaning of his at- 
tentions. He wanted to comfort 
Violet by making her believe that 
he was really falling in love with 
her, and at the same time to pre- 
vent her destroying the illusion by 
putting direct questions to him. So 
long as they talked to each other 
with what she had called ‘ hideous 
frankness,’ such an illusion was im- 
possible. She would have found 
out the truth in half-a-dozen se- 
conds. He did not love her—would 
never love her till the end of time; 
but he liked the girl so much, that 
he strove to give her the gratifica- 
tion of supposing that he was ac- 
quiring a greater tenderness for her 
than he had hitherto possessed. 

The task was not an easy one ; 
and sometimes he sickened of it. 
Sometimes he felt inclined to go to 
her and say, 

‘Violet, you are right. We shall 
be miserable if we marry. Better 
continue good friends as we are.’ 

On the other hand, was it not bet- 
ter to secure the perpetuity of this 
pleasant friendship by the ceremony 
of marriage >—and was it not likely 





to do a great deal of good in other 

directions? Margery Home must 

not be brought to the hammer. 
The possession of the 23,000/. 
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rendered Philip more independent 
of these considerations; and he 
was inclined at first to hand over 
the money to Sir James. He de- 
cided, however, that he would leave 
to his father the opportunity of 
being generous, reserving for Vio- 
let’s disposal the sum which he had 
inherited from old St. John. 

The state of affairs generally was 
not a very stable one. It wanted 
a good deal of argument to show 
that the course events were taking 
was the best for all parties; and 
even when the argument was prov- 
ed, there remained a lot of lurking 
suspicions and doubts which were 
not calculated to give any one con- 
cerned a sense of security. The 
engine was on the rails, and it ac- 
tually moved ; but there was such 
a vast deal of complicated and de- 
licate machinery, that one became 
afraid of its meeting with any slight 
obstacle, which would infallibly pro- 
duce a collapse and catastrophe. 

‘Philip,’ said Violet one even- 
ing, ‘why have you never told me 
anything about Miss Seaford? You 
never speak of her at all.’ 

‘You forget she is married,’ he 
said coldly. 

‘Do they live happily ?’ she ask- 
ed gently. 

‘They do not live together,’ said 
Philip hastily. ‘They never have 
lived together.’ 

‘Why?’ 

*I do not know,’ he said, rather 
impatiently. ‘I believe he was 
sorry for what he did, and went 
away—and—and why did you talk 
about that ?” 

He rose, and abruptly left the 
room. 

On another occasion she entered 
a room where he was sitting alone. 
He was so profoundly absorbed, 
that he did not hear the sound of 
her approach. 

‘What are you thinking so deep- 
ly about? she said, putting her 
hand on his shoulder. 
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‘Shall I tell you ?’ he said, quite 
absently and dreamily. 

‘Yes—I want to know.’ 

‘I was thinking that there is a 
man alive whom I may have to 
murder yet. I think it will come 
to that.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WESTWARD, HO! 


Tue collapse of this unnatural 
condition of affairs arrived at last ; 
and it was sudden and decisive. 
The atmosphere had been becom- 
ing daily more sultry and unwhole- 
some, until there came such a flash 
of white fire, and such a crackling 
peal of thunder, as made those con- 
cerned jump. When the sky clear- 
ed, the relations of these people 
were found curiously altered ; and 
one not unimportant member was 
found wanting from the circle. 

It had soon become apparent to 
Philip, that the more he tried to 
make himself and Violet lovers, the 
less did they become friends. There 
was now no need for him to lessen 
intentionally the confidence which 
had of old prevailed between them; 
it had gradually been supplanted 
by a certain restraint, which mark- 
ed each of their meetings. And 
these had become fewer and less 
frequent. Mr. Philip discovered 
that the charming companionship 
of Violet on all occasions—in the 
Park, at Opera, ball, and rout, and 
all the divers places which London 
offers to young people desirous of 
meeting each other—was getting 
less satisfactory than formerly; and 
chiefly for the reason that the poor 
girl was evidently in great tribula- 
tion as to how this state of matters 
was toend. She no longer told him 
so ; but he saw that her anxiety had 
almost become misery, and he was 
unable to offer her any consolation. 
As for himself, he was perpetually 
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haunted by a refrain that came to 
him from out of the half-forgotten 
past ; and the words that were ring- 
ing in his ears were Violet’s own : 
‘ Whatever you do, Philip, don't 
marry a woman with whom you 
are not very deeply in love.’ 

This is what it had come to. 
Mrs. Drem’s scheme for the secur- 
ing of everybody’s happiness had 
been followed out to the letter, and 
the end of the play was fast ap- 
proaching, at which all the people 
were to find themselves in proper 
combinations and in happiness. 
Everything had been so assorted, 
that there was not a single cha- 
racter who had not been properly 
compensated and settled in life— 
except, perhaps, poor Cecil ; and he 
had gone off on his own account, 
and could not be brought on the 
stage. Mrs. Drem stood by to ring 
down the curtain, and allow her 
various frotégés to retire into that 
private happiness with which the 
public had nothing to do. 

One day Philip caught Violet in 
tears. 

‘What are you crying about? 
he said; for he had scarcely ever 
seen her cry. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. 

‘That is a very good thing,’ he 
replied. 

‘You have not been kind to me 
of late,’ she confessed at last. 

oar 

‘You are not to blame. You try 
to be kind, but you are only mak- 
ing both of us hypocrites; and I, 
for one, am wretched.’ 

‘So I have been thinking for 
some time,’ he said gently, ‘and 
have been devising a means to alter 
this unbearable condition of things. 
The fact is, Violet, you and I must 
not marry, whatever comes of it.’ 

‘We must now,’ she said, almost 
with a shudder. ‘ How are we to 
escape it? My father will be so 
vexed; both Mr. and Mrs. Drem 
will be so angry with me, and angry 
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against you too: how can we es- 
cape it now ?” 

‘You would like to escape ?” 

She looked at him with a timidity 
which was not frequently seen on 
the clear, round, bright face. 

‘Will you think me unkind if—’ 

‘ If you say you would rather not 
marry me?’ he asked with a smile. 
*Not at all. The fact is, Violet, 
just as we fancied we were get- 
ting everything right, everything was 
going farther and farther wrong. 
A week or two more of this, and 
I should have asked you the same 
question. As it is, it is better you 
should ask me to be released from 
this compact. I had begun to fear 
it too.’ 

‘We were fast ceasing to be 
friends,’ she said. 

‘I was beginning to think you 
rather a nuisance, Violet.’ 

‘I should have hated you, if you 
had married me.’ 

‘It is singular, is it not, how we 
find out all these reasons for sepa- 
ration the moment we resolve to 
separate ?” 

‘But how can you do it?’ she 
asked. ‘ You will have to do it 
all; and I am afraid I cannot help 
you. If I were to say that I won’t 
marry you, because I have changed 
my mind, they would not believe 
me. But shall I say that, Philip? 
—I don’t want you to have all 
their anger.’ 

‘You leave the matter in my 
hands,’ said he, ‘and don’t trouble 
your head about it.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure you can get 
us both out of this terrible situa- 
tion, Philip?’ she asked. 

‘ You are so anxious not to marry 
me! Yes; I can get you out of it 


in a very definite and irrevocable 
way.’ 

‘What will you do?’ she said, in 
the tone of a smali girl to whom a 
schoolboy proposes some deed of 
robbery in a neighbour’s garden. 

‘I will make them stop for ever 
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trying to make you marry me by 
marrying you to somebody else.’ 

She scarcely comprehended him: 

* Look here, Violet. I have fallen 
of late into my old useless life— 
useless to myself and to everybody. 
Within this last week I have deter- 
mined to make one final effort to 
put all these things straight that 
have been going so confoundedly 
wrong, with you and with one other 
person. I made one trial a year or 
two ago, and missed it; this time 
I must succeed, or else get myself 
abolished off the face of the earth 
as a blunder. I shall have one 
more fling at it; and if I fail, you 
will not hear much more of me. 
So far as you are concerned, the 
thing is simple enough. I will start 
at once for America, and I will hunt 
out Cecil, and bring him back to 
you, and make him marry you.’ 

First she turned pale, and then 
she began to sob hysterically. 

‘Why was it I could not love 
you, Philip? You deserved it.’ 

* That would have made matters 
worse,’ said he with a smile. ‘ Now 
listen: I shall merely send a brief 
letter of explanation to my father 
and to Sir James, telling them both 
that I will not marry you, and that 
I have gone abroad. My father will 
be furious— 

‘And Margery Home!’ said Vio- 
let with a sigh. She saw it going 
now, and knew that it was partly 
her doing. 

‘ Your father need not sell Mar- 
gery Home,’ said Philip coolly. ‘ I 
will transfer 15,0007. out of my 
23,000/. to his account at the bank. 
That will let him get over his pre- 
sent difficulties.’ 

*O Philip,’ she cried, ‘ you bur- 
den me with your goodness! How 
can I show you how grateful I 
am? 

‘You may have an opportunity 
some day,’ he said seriously, almost 
sadly. ‘After I come back—after 
I have brought Cecil to you—I 
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have something else to do. I may 
get into trouble, Violet—into dis- 
grace that would frighten you if I 
spoke of it now. And you are the 
only one in England whom I shall 
ask to remain my friend then. And 
you will ? 

‘You know I will, whatever it 
is, she said, bravely giving him 
her hand, and looking him in the 
face, although her eyes were full of 
tears. 

‘Whatever comes of it, Violet, 
you believe the best of me.’ 

‘I will never believe anything 
but what I know of you now.’ 

These were almost the last words 
he spoke to her in England. A few 
days afterwards he had all his pre- 
parations ready for leaving ; and 
just before he drove to the station 
whence he was to go down by a 
night-train to Liverpool, he wrote 
the following letter to Violet’s fa- 
ther : 


*My pear Sir JaMeEs,—I have 
judged it better for Violet’s sake, 
as well as my own, that the pro- 
posed marriage should not take 
place. If you ask her, she will tell 
you that it is out of no disrespect 
to her that I have come to this re- 
solution. I know you -would not 
willingly do anything to interfere 
with your daughter’s future happi- 
ness ; and this marriage, we have 
both of us decided, would not have 
been a happy one. She is aware of 
my resolve. She is also aware that 
—being about to start for America 
—lI have taken the liberty of trans- 
ferring to your bank-account a sum 
of 15,000/., which I now beg you 
to make use of. You can repay 
me at any time—I have no parti- 
cular use for the money; and I ask 
you to take it merely that Violet 
should not have to part with Mar- 
gery Home—a catastrophe which 
she, rightly or wrongly, fears might 
happen. I must leave her to make 
my peace with you, and to persuade 
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you to use the money which I have 
placed in the bank under 
your name.’ 





‘ There,’ said Philip, as he put 
the letter in his pocket, ‘ I hope 
he will not go off into a passion, 
and make a vow never to touch 
the money. But Sir James has a 
good deal of common sense, like 
his daughter.’ 

He also wrote a brief note to his 
father, saying that, in order to avoid 
the unpleasant scenes which might 
arise from his having broken off the 
marriage with Violet Kingscote, he 
had gone off for a trip to America. 

‘ About A7s going into a passion 
there is not much doubt,’ he said, 
putting the one letter beside the 
other. 

Mrs. Drem was surprised that he 
shook her hand and bade her good- 
bye when he left that evening to 
go down to his club. But she 
thought it was perhaps some bit of 
serio-comic extravagance, and said 
nothing. 

His outfit and small stock of 
luggage had been previously sent 
down to Liverpool; and now, as 
he walked into the station, he had 
nothing but an umbrella in his 
hand. He was a quarter of an 
hour early; and so he got his ticket 
and was lounging about, when he 
saw a hansom drive up, from which 
there descended a young lady, 
alone, and deeply veiled. 

* Violet ’ he said in amazement; 
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‘why did you think of such an im- 
prudent thing ?” 

*I could not help coming to see 
you off—to thank you, Philip—O, I 
don’t know what tosayto thank you !’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said he; ‘ get into 
a cab, and drive home before any- 
body discovers your absence. You 
must not go driving about London 
alone like this. And in a hansom 
too 

‘I thought I should be late,’ she 
said. 

‘I suppose I must see you home,’ 
he said, ‘and take my chance of an 
early morning train.’ 

‘Don’t be unkind, Philip,’ she 
said. ‘Let me go on to the plat- 
form with you.’ 

So they went on to the platform 
together, and Violet stood by his 
side, trembling a little with excite- 
ment amid all the bustle of pas- 
sengers and porters. 

‘ Westward, ho ’ said Philip, ‘ to 
bring back the lover to his own 
true love! It is a quest worthy of 
ancient times, is it not?” 

He saw that she blushed, be- 
cause—with the most natural mo- 
tion in the world—she had lifted 
her veil, and had raised the pretty 
round face a little bit. ‘Take your 
seats, please!’ She gave him two 


kisses instead of one this time, and 
said, ‘God bless you, Philip! with 
a sort of sob; and then the train 
slowly left the platform, and she 
caught a last glimpse of his face 
through a mist of tears. 











MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURT, 


——<——— 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


‘THE character of a nation has 
been thought to be in no small de- 
gree influenced by its amusements.’ 
It was a truth enforced long, long 
ago, before refinement in taste or 
improvement in morals had made 
any great mark upon the then so- 
called civilised nations of the world: 
‘ Didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores, nec 
sinit esse feros.’ 
But the ancients certainly were in 
one respect utterly ignorant of one 
great means to such an end—the 
knowledge of musical science in its 
theory and practice. Little reli- 
able information has reached us as 
to the use of musical instruments 
in times when Greece supplied 
the most polished evidences of 
those centuries during which it 
stood foremost in the production 
of classic poetry, and reached a 
height in the extension of dramatic 
force and excellence which has 
since been rivalled, but can scarce- 
ly be said to have been excelled. 
Of Roman musical tastes or science 
the details are less than those 
which have been acquired from her 
greater rival in the grand work of 
civilisation. Indeed, it is only in 
reference to modern times that we 
have any information as to progress 
in this direction. Not until the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire had 
well-nigh approached its entire de- 
cadence was music reduced to any- 
thing like a science, or the rude 
melodies of which every nation must 
have been more or less possessed 
reduced into form and rhythm, 


Tothe church, as established upon 
the ruins of paganism, and from 
which she was at this period of Ro- 
man declension borrowing many of 
its meretricious forms, ritualistic 
practices, and gorgeous ceremonies, 
must be attributed this pleasant 
and gratifying result; for it was 
speedily perceived by those who un- 
dertook first to raise, and then to 
elevate, the platform of ecclesiasti- 
cal religion, that without the means 
which would please the ear and gra- 
tify the senses through the adoption 
of ‘the concord of sweet sounds,’ 
preaching alone would not influence 
the rudeand unlettered minds upon 
which it was then brought to bear: 
whilst the repetition even of in- 
creasing ceremonial would only 
weary and afterwards disgust them. 

It is no part of our present pur- 
pose to attempt to illustrate ‘the 
manner how’ music, like ‘ discord,’ 


‘Small at her birth, but rising every hour, 


advanced from the simple notation 
of Gregorian and Ambrosian pueri- 
lities to a larger and more extended 
science. Interesting as it would 
be to trace how in Italy, its birth- 
place, it took form and combina- 
tion, until it found in Palestrina, 
Luca Marenzio, and other com- 
posers of unqualified skill and ori- 
ginality, its best and worthiest ex- 
ponency, that field is much too wide 
to enter upon, and too large to be 
traversed except by attempts at its 
investigation which it would take 
more than a lifetime properly and 
thoroughly to complete. All that 
can indeed be satisfactorily done is 
to localise, as it were, musical pro- 
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gression in one particular spot ; and 
to show, with as much precision, 
and with as clear explanations as 
limited means and curtailed space 
will permit, how it originated, what 
it has since done, and what it is 
still likely to produce. Even in 
this direction the materials are so 
extensive, the details so remark- 
able, and the information so varied, 
that little else than the surface can 
be touched. Our own country 
is rich indeed in each of these 
particulars, abounding and running 
over with resources of which but 
few are cognisant, and concerning 
which the most part is indifferent. 

The ridiculous assertion that ‘the 
English are by no means a musical 
people,’ has been repeated so ‘many 
a time and oft,’ and has so resolv- 
ed itself into something closely akin 
to a proverb, if not actually into 
form and substance, that even the 
better informed and more expe- 
rienced seem to believe that it is 
so, orat least are unwilling to stand 
up in defence of a contradiction 
as positive in fact as it is easy 
of demonstration. All that is re- 
quired is the will to undertake the 
explanation, combined, of course, 
with sufficient knowledge on the 
one hand and industry on the other 
to conduct an investigation, the 
process of which will become one 
of increasing interest as it is con- 
tinued, and the results of which 
cannot but be useful and satis- 
factory. 

But upon this repeated assertion 
—so constantly urged from want of 
due consideration—that ‘ the Eng- 
lish are by no means a musical peo- 
ple,’ it may raise ‘a smile if the at- 
tempt to remove an imputation so 
injurious to ourselves be attributed 
to an identification of musical taste 
with national character. But this 
must arise from a deplorable blind- 
ness to the interest we have in main- 
taining that the English are a mu- 
sical people ; for it is very obvious 
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that the odium which our great dra- 
matist has, no doubt justly, attached 
to “the man that hath no music in 
himself,” must most materially affect 
the reputation of a community of 
such individuals, It is not within our 
province to attempt to unveil the 
physical causes of distaste for music, 
wherever it may, if itever does, exist, 
as the most delightful of all sciences. 
We cannot affirm whether it arises 
most from our sedulous application 
to dull, plodding, money-getting 
acts, or to the influence of a cold 
and foggy climate on our material 
and immaterial character; yet we 
may safely aver that our climate de- 
prives us of what may be termed 
the poetry and romance of music, 
and therefore of those associations 
which would in the breasts of most 
people insure it a place.’ It is not 
within our power to indulge in 
those voluptuous moonlight con- 
certs on the calm 


‘ Bosom of the dark-blue sea,’ 


of which the ideas alone are suffi- 
cient 

‘To steal young hearts away ; 
when 

* Music is the food of love,’ 
and when 


* Delicious dream-like harmonies’ 


speak but of the most devoted pas- 
sion, and the soul is, as it were, dis- 
solved in the intensity of its bliss. 
Such embodiments of sound are, 
comparatively, denied to us 


‘ Children of the wintry North.’ 


But when we consider the prodi- 
gious pains and expense employed 
to supply, encourage, and maintain 
musicians—when we reflect upon 
the prominent part music bears in 
our diversions, public and private, 
and how successfully it aids the 
noblest, kindest, and best of chari- 
ties that warm the human breast— 
no one can surely be disposed to 
accuse the English of apathy to- 
wards this most charming of all 
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pleasures. It may, however, be 
urged, that music has become a pro- 
minent fashion of the day, and that 
it is not exactly just to infer the 
character of a great society from any 
peculiar traits exhibited by a few 
of its members. Our views must 
rather be directed towards the ma- 
jority of the people, and our de- 
cision arrived at according to the 
bias of their inclinations. And here 
we shall undoubtedly discover that 
the masses are beginning at last to 
have a strong liking and predilec- 
tion for ‘the concord of sweet 
sounds.’ For how else is it that 
ourchurches in which plain, simple, 
but assuredly cold, parochial ser- 
vices prevail, are comparatively de- 
serted, in spite of the efficiency of 
the preachers, whilst those where 
a choral or cathedral service has 
been introduced overflow with con- 
gregations? Will not the most il- 
literate and unthinking answer, that 
itis owing wholly to the abundance 
and superiority of the music of the 
latter? How isit that our theatres 
are also filled by means of operatic 
and melo-dramatic performances 
which species of entertainment 
has of late usurped the places of 
‘the noblest efforts of dramatic 
genius—whilst the tragic and the 
comic Muses exert their powers 
vainly before 


‘A beggarly account of empty boxes’? 


What nation in the world is so 
wont to express conviviality, and 
to heighten it by music, as our 
own? Are not our streets crowded 
with itinerant performers, to the 
disgust of not a few, and the an- 
noyance of a host of residents ? 
Are not the cries of our coster- 
monger Classes ‘given out distinctly 
in recitative? And how many a 
drowsy bachelor and crabbed old 
maid loudly lament the peculiar 
taste and love for the sound of, as 
they think, 


‘Sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh’ ? 
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a taste inherent amongst all classes 
of their countrymen, and invariably 
exhibited on particularly festive oc- 
casions. Shall it then be asserted 
that ours—the first of nations—is 
unmusical? But it may be said, 
that the taste of the present time 
goes no great way towards estab- 
lishing us in the honour for which 
we contend, and that the distin- 
guishing features of a people must 
be stamped by the hand of ages. 
‘Let us survey, then, the days which 
have been of old, and see whether 
these, so fraught with agreeable and 
romantic associations, come to the 
mind connected with aught of the 
love and charm of song. Let us 
return to the years when 


‘* Fingal lived and Ossian sung ;"" 


and whose imagination does not 
revel here in the harpings of those 
ancient fathers of song—the bards? 
Dowe not see them, “in our mind’s 
eye,” leading their countrymen forth 
to battle? Do we not hear the ten- 
der melodies wherewith they sooth- 
ed the excited spirits of the ardent 
combatants, and induced such as 
were bent on destruction to return 
in peace and tranquillity to their 
homes? Who views them not at 
a later period preéminent in the 
households of our ancient princes, 
nobility, and gentry, 


‘** High placed in hall,” 


and forming a striking feature in 
the rude sports and solemnities of 
the times? And who that remem- 
bers how bards, minstrels, and trou- 
badours were courted and caressed 
of old, what vast privileges, immu- 
nities, and liberties were granted 
them, can doubt what has been 
the taste of the English nation 
from the earliest of times ?” 

‘In the Middle Ages,’ says Strutt, 
‘the courts of princes and the resi 
dences of the opulent were crowd- 
ed with minstrels ; and such large 
sums were expended for their main- 
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tenance, that the public treasuries 
were often drained.’ He states 
also elsewhere the esteem in which 
music was held during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and ascribes the origin of three 
places of public resort—Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, and Sadler’s Wells—to 
the ‘music clubs or private meet- 
ings for the practice of music,’ in 
which the opulent and the fashion- 
able greatly delighted at that period. 
The curious reader may, indeed, be 
referred to Strutt’s* most interest- 
ing sketch of the music of England, 
both as a matter of amusement, 
and as affording a decisive proof 
of the high estimation in which the 
science and its professors, of all 
descriptions, had been held by the 
English nation of every rank and 
in every age. Indeed, the present 
taste or fashion for music, call it 
what we may, seems to be rather 
a revival of former love than the 
commencement of a novel passion. 

‘Whence, then, arises the idea 
that we are not a musical people ? 
It may perhaps have its origin in the 
fact of our having fewer national 
melodies than almost any other 
nation on the face of the globe. 
Do we not hear daily of the Scotch, 
the Irish, and especially the Welsh 
—of the French, the Italian, the 
Spanish, the American, and even 
“nigger’—melodies? Butwhere are 
we to look for the English? The 
fact is, that, of all the world, we 
exhibit perhaps the most curious 
picture of pride and discontent. 
Absent from his country, an Eng- 
lishman sees united in her all beauty 
and perfection, thinks of her with 
enthusiasm, and speaks of her as 
the mistress of his soul. Returned, 
the scene is totally changed : every 

* See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, b. 
iii. c. iii, b. iv. c. i. for a brief account 
of the bards, gleemen, joculators, jongleurs, 
trouvers, ministrauls, &c., of old, down to 
the blind harpers, fiddlers, pandean pipers, 
and ballad-singers of the present day, now 


the only remnants of the olden itinerants 
above named, 
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country he has visited has some- 
thing to recommend it above his 
own. English manners, dress, danc- 
ing, cookery, are not to be endured 
after the French ; nor may English 
music be listened to, or our fine 
arts and natural scenery be viewed 
with common complacency, after 
those of Italy and Switzerland. It 
is to this dissatisfied spirit that we 
owe our fashions, ever varying and 
ever drawn from all but home 
resources. And that this evil ex- 
tends to our music and our theatri- 
cal representations, who can doubt 
that beholds the airs of Italy and 
Germany, and the dramas of France, 
in a manner naturalised amongst 
us? The higher classes receive 
them first’-—not perhaps so much 
as heretofore, but still to a con- 
siderable extent ; whilst the middle 
and ‘ the lower quickly imbibe them 
from the same spirit of adoption 
which actuates their superiors in 
rank and fortune in matters of 
amusement and taste ; and we may 
hear hummed and whistled in our 
streets by the most illiterate those 
airs which have delighted us at the 
theatre or music-hall, or ravished 
our very senses in the opera-house.’ 

But it may also be remarked, 
that Scotch, Irish, and American— 
especially ‘nigger’—melodies super- 
sede the English ; whilst the Welsh 
—those strongly marked and deli- 
cate melodies—seem to be no great 
favourites with the commonalty ; 
for which one probable reason may 
be assigned, that they are chiefly 
in the minor mode, and therefore 
highly unpalatable to an unculti- 
vated taste. 

Why, then, are not English me- 
lodies taken under the protection 
of rank and genius? One cause 
has been assigned, as existing per- 
haps in that desire for change, that 
anxiety for novelty, and that spirit 
of adoption, and perchance, as a 
commercial people, that pleasure 
received from every new importa- 
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tion, so prevalent amongst us ; but 
a second, and no less efficient one, 
arises from the painful associations 
they bring to the elegant and re- 
fined mind. Many an exquisite 
English melody is banished without 
recall from what is called genteel 
society because of the senseless 
verbal accompaniment to which 
it has been deemed necessary to 
annex it; so that not even the 
most skilful and original composers 
could wholly obliterate therein every 
trace of its primal and unmitigated 
vulgarity. Thus much, then, for the 
utter fallacy, so constantly paraded, 
of decrying our national posses- 
sion, no less than our taste and 
facility of musical creation. 

Before, however, it is ventured to 
record one’s ‘ Recollections’ of the 
progress of music during so recent 
a period as the last fifty years, it is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to enter 
upon any elaborate elucidation of 
earlier times than those before the 
writer saw the light. Nevertheless, 
previously to the particulars of such 
* Recollections’ being enteredupon, 
a brief résumé of the rise and pro- 
gress of music in England may per- 
haps be pardoned. 

Before the monk Augustine, A.D. 
596, was sent by Gregory, sur- 
named the Great, to undertake the 
conversion of our forefathers, there 
exists no clear, satisfactory, or re- 
liable authority as to the prevalence 
of music in this country according 
to the strictest requirements of rule 
and method. Wild and simple me- 
lodies may have existed ; for then, 
as now, those ignorant of every- 
thing else than sound doubtless 
could ‘hum a tune,’ and bring it 
into something like shape and sub- 
stance, even as they ‘might whistle’ 
it, ‘for want of thought.’ Augustine 
and his attendant monks undoubt- 
edly brought with them as much of 
the Gregorian musical system, as 
had then been developed by their 
great master and authority ere they 
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left Rome, to settle amongst a peo- 
ple upon the designation of whose 
children, accidentally met with in 
the slave-market, he had played— 
or rather, as we should say, punned 
— by turning Angi into Angeli. 
In setting up the platform of the 
church which these earnest-minded 
men had come over to a waste and 
barbarous island toestablish, itisnot 
likely that they omitted to use every 
legitimate resource for reaching 
the minds of hearers, by no means 
less impressionable than those of 
other nations with whom they had 
been hitherto better acquainted. As 
intercourse was kept up between 
England and Rome, and as success, 
after the first few years of opposi- 
tion, attended upon the effort to 
Christianise first the king and no- 
bles, and then the rude kerns, 
who were their vassals and depend- 
ents, information would naturally 
be transmitted concerning the pro- 
gress music was making at the lat- 
ter place, no less than instruction 
as to the increasing use of form, so 
as to make even the rude progres- 
sions of the Gregorian tones a more 
and more attractive means of in- 
fluence. Whether, however, even in 
progressive years the music of the 
church advanced or not, it is not 
easy to discover ; but to all intents 
and purposes it skilfully extended 
very little, if at all, beyond the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary, until the 
Reformation cleared off the long 
oppressive mists of superstition and 
error, and opened the path for the 
growth of intellect, the march of 
mind, and the advance of civil and 
religious freedom. From that time 
to the present, the way is plain for 
ascertaining what music did among 
our forefathers; and the facts are 
patent, that, like every other means 
of mental education and improve- 
ment, it then took that start from 
which the achievements of the 
nineteenth century may be posi- 
tively dated. In what condition 
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Thomas Tallis, the father of the 
church-music of the Reformation 
period, found it, may be discerned 
from the anthem, ‘OLord, the Maker 
ofallthings,’ a composition generally 
attributed to Henry VIII., which, 
as a youthful exercise, conclusively 
indicates that had that king been 
called on to follow an evidently 
natural bent, he would have been 
as great therein as he certainly was, 
according to modern illustration, as 
a king.* 

Whilst, however, the music of 
the church held its ground as the 
mother and mistress of sound, it 
also produced a daughter, as it 
were, by means of the stage. And 
no long time transpired before both 
the one and the other proceeded, 
as it were, pari passu, increasing in 
force and vigour, and improving in 
style and method, till at length the 
greatest musical genius of his times, 
Henry Purcell, who died at the 
early age of thirty-seven, A.D. 1695, 
so welded the two together, that it 
was impossible to discern which 
were the more excellent. 

From that time to the settlement 
of GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL in 
England,the science of music ebbed 
and flowed, making no rapid pro- 
gress, and by no means emulating 
the stride which Henry Purcell had 
caused it to make, and with whose 
works it, to all intents and pur- 
poses, had culminated. Although 
not strictly speaking an English 
composer, Handel from that time 
to the present has always—and 
most deservedly—remained the first 
and most continual object of Eng- 
lish admiration. ‘ He not only laid 
the foundation,’ says an eminent pro- 
fessor and writer so long ago as fifty 
years, before our‘ Recollections’ are 
to date ;f ‘ but he lived long enough 
to complete it. So that Handel’s 
music may with justness be called 
English music, and every musician 
* See Froude's Hist. of England, vols. i. ii. 
+ Potter, on Music, Kc. 
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the son of Handel; for whatever 
delicacies and improvements have 
been made by them, they are all 
owing to, and took their rise from, 
a perusal of his works. What had 
we to boast of before he settled in 
England and new modelled music? 
Nothing but some good church- 
music. He joined the fulness and 
majesty of the German music, the 
delicacy and elegance of the Italian, 
to the solidity of the English, con- 
stituting in the end a style of mag- 
nificence superior to any other na- 
tion.’ The reasons why this was so 
are to every sound and ‘ well-built’ 
musician obvious. 

* Handel was a composer of great 
majesty and strength ; even his ele- 
gancies partake of sublimity. His 
style is great, and yet is simple in 
the degree which most contributes 
to such an end. From a singer he 
requires more legitimate and genu- 
ine expression than any other mas- 
ter. In the hands of mere ordinary 
or commonplace executants his best 
efforts will be heavy, and perhaps 
fatiguing ; but when heard from 
those who are alive to their sub- 
ject’—such as were some of those 
to whom our ‘ Recollections’ will 
constantly refer—‘they awaken the 
noblest and best feelings of human- 
ity. ‘They produce a reverential 
awe for the power they celebrate, 
while they elevate the soul into 
adoration and thanksgiving.’ Ac- 
companied by such sensations, this 
dignified simplicity of manner, and 
that pure elocution that ‘ spoke so 
sweetly and so well,’ revive the 
finest accordance of sentiment and 
sound, combined with emotions of 
the sublime, with which not unfre- 
quently even a certain kind of terror 
is mixed. ‘When, for example, we 
hear and feel such specimens of 
elevated piety and wondrous gran- 
deur as “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” “The trumpet shall sound,” 
or any specimen of a similar cast, 
ideas of death, of resurrection, and 
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of judgment fill the mind, which 
cannot dwell upon such subjects 
without the strongest emotion. The 
sensation produced is too sublime 
and too awful; and when it has 
passed away, we are not solicitous 
torecall it, except on certain solemn 
occasions. Such are the genuine 
effects of Handel's glorious sacred 
strains. And even in his lighter com- 
positions something of the same 
grandeur is always prevalent. In 
his Acis and Galatea, in despite of 
music so exquisitely graceful, beau- 
tiful, descriptive, original, and im- 
passioned, the mind is strained be- 
yond its ordinary tension ; so that 
the hearers are not so much affect- 
ed by the tenderness of the lovers, 
in the same manner and in the same 
degree, as they are by the ama- 
tory productions of other masters. 
In the story itself of that work, 
love is mingled with apprehension, 
and pathos with ideas of the bulk, 
the ferocity, the strength, the hide- 
ous form, and the rage of Polyphe- 
mus,—grand features, which serve 
to give the mind a contrary de- 
termination, and prevent it from 
sinking into that delicious languor 
which it once was, but is now no 
more, the sovereign art of the Ita- 
lian school to produce.’ 

Thus Handel may be said to 
have effaced all recollection, ex- 
cept amongst such as are acquaint- 
ed with, or versed in the practice 
and performance of the works of 
such earlier English composers as 
Purcell, Croft, Blow, Green, and 
Boyce, who, although all eminent 
and high in the estimation of sound 
taste, are now but seldom heard be- 
yond the cathedral minster. Their 
style it has become the fashion 
to consider obsolete and tedious, 
simply because it is deficient in 
the rapidly - progressive improve- 
ments and adornments of modern 
art and taste ; which had been much 
the same even with Handel him- 
self, giant as he was in strength 
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compared with others, had not Mo- 
zart given an impulse, by his unri- 
valled wind instrumentation, to the 
Messiah, which in our immediate 
times has been quite as success- 
fully imitated by the greatest chef- 
@’ orchestre of the world, Sir Michael 
Costa. Such accompaniments have 
blended and incorporated with the 
happiest success the sweetness, the 
tenderness, and the variety of Ita- 
lian illustration with the strong and 
natural character of the original 
score, which Handel himself could 
not possibly have equally adorned ; 
although it was his custom, by pre- 
siding at the organ, to fill up the 
harmonies according to his taste 
and tact, in the absence of those 
appliances which are now avail- 
able by means of improved wind 
instrumentation. 

But if the modern English school 
of music owes and must attribute 
such advantages as these to the 
great naturalised English composer 
of the last century, it ought rot to 
be lost sight of, that another source 
of progress has been, perhaps in 
less degree, derived from the works 
of two other masters of German 
birth and education—Haydn and 
Mozart, and especially the former. 
These certainly take rank among 
the highest order of genius ; and so 
truly do their notions of expression 
accord with what is real and beau- 
tiful, that it may be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no 
composers have treated the illustra- 
tion or the elucidation of most pe- 
culiar subjects with similar eminent 
propriety. No Englishman could 
desire or conceive a more exquisite 
consent between sound and sense 
than is to be met with in the 
works of each of these rightly ac- 
knowledged masters. The Cvrea- 
tion of Haydn certainly contains 
very many singular imitations, not 
a few of which, if one is inclined 
to be hypercritical, must be said 
to be as weak as they are fanci- 
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ful,—take, for example, the at- 
tempt to represent the plungings 
of the whale in the ¢erzetto of 
the second part of the Creation, 
‘How beautiful appear,’—and al- 
though byno meansto be compared 
for simplicity, solemnity, and gran- 
deur with either the A/essiah or the 
Israed in Egypt of Handel,—works 
which are addressed to a totally 
different class of thoughts and per- 
ceptions,—it is nevertheless full of 
beauty, tenderness, and grace, and 
has tended to form the style ofmany 
of our own writers at the beginning 
of the present century, as the later 
works of Mendelssohn have fur- 
nished our more modern alumni 
with ideas so closely similar as to 
cause the accusation of positive 
plagiarism to be as rife as it is 
applicable. After all, however, it is 
most unfair to attempt to draw a pa- 
rallel between Handel and Haydn. 
All that can be profitably or ad- 
vantageously done is to contrast 
them, inasmuch as in works, no less 
than in style, they are as totally 
opposite as they are distinct, and, 
therefore, ought never to be treated 
as objects of comparison. It has 
been not inappropriately said, that 
‘their beauties are as distinct and 
different as the poetry of Paradise 
Lost and the Seasons, to which, in 
point of style, they bear some anal- 
ogy. The Creation of Haydn, then, 
if it seldom rises into magnificence, 
is full of elegance and invention, 
and does not contain an uninterest- 
ing melody,’ even although there be 
a certain amount of weakness or 
commonplace about it; as, for in- 
stance, in the opening of the chorus, 
‘ The heavens are telling,’ of which 
the late Dr. Crotch, with more ac- 
curacy than good taste, said that 
‘it began at the Opera-house and 
ended at Vauxhall.’ ‘ Joy and gra- 
titude, benevolence and love, are 
expressed with as much purity and 
ecstasy in the Creation as are the 
sublime emotions which inspire all 
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the hopes and terrors of religion— 
all “the blessing and honour, glory 
and power,” that are assigned to the 
great Creator and Preserver of man- 
kind in the Afessiah,’ 

In spite, however, of the mani- 
fest advantages which the English 
school of music derived from the 
genius of Handel, the elegance of 
Haydn, the versatility of Mozart, 
and in our own time from the fancy 
of Mendelssohn, the present race 
of composers is certainly not to be 
compared with our predecessors, 
even within the ‘Recollections of 
the last fifty years.’ And yet musical 
taste has grown in the largest pro- 
portions, in spite and in defiance 
of this fact; whilst musical accom- 
plishments amongst the masses 
have taken a stride which has not 
been equalled in any other country 
of the world—not even in Germany 
itself. 

Whilst, however, it will be seen, 
as we unravel the ‘ Recollections of 
fifty years,’ that composers and vo- 
calists—the same may not be said 
of instrumentalists—were far in ad- 
vance of those at present before 
the public, it is a fact neither to be 
gainsaid nor denied, that to the 
works of the masters whom we have 
named England owes its present 
musical position. Where fifty years 
ago executants could be numbered 
scarcely by tens, they may now be 
computed by thousands. Nor does 
the metropolis alone supply the 
best instructed musicians of the 
day. Time was when the oratorios 
of Handel and Haydn could not 
be given in any of the country cities 
or provincial towns, not even in 
the ‘ grand’—as they were called— 
‘triennial meetings of Birmingham, 
York, and Norwich,’ without aid be- 
ing had from the London Ancient 
Concerts, the Lenten oratorios held 
in Covent-garden and Drury-lane 
Theatres and the Opera - house, 
for leading the attack, and keep- 
ing the local choristers together in 
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the exponency of choral effects, 
that even then were but weak, 
rough, and imperfect in execution. 
Such is no longer the case. But very 
few London engagements are now 
made for the singing of choruses 
in the country, inasmuch as the 
body of local vocalists now consists 
chiefly of members of well-trained 
choral societies, the members of 
which begin their practice imme- 
diately a festival terminates, and 
never cease to keep up their pro- 
ficiency by such means, so as to be 
as ready three years hence as they 
are to-day. Massive, grand, and 
also refined as are the great choral 
effects of the performances of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society—thanks 
to the energy, the skill, and the 
precision of its inimitable con- 
ductor—it is an undoubted fact 
that in the provinces, especially in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Midland counties, no less than at 
Norwich, those effects are rivalled. 
The test of this assertion has seve- 
ral times been offered at the great 
Handel Festivals within the Crys- 
tal Palace, where the various pro- 
vincial societies act in combina- 
tion with the metropolitan Handel 
choir, and show as much skill in 
reading, steadiness in interpretation, 
and as nice an observance of ‘light 
and shade,’ as are ever attainable 
at Exeter Hall; whilst in addition 
to such perfection there is a fresh- 
ness about the voices—especially 
the female voices—which is not, 
and we believe cannot be, heard 
at any time in London. Such ex- 
cellence has been attained and kept 
up, simply because the works of the 
great instructors and improvers of 
the English school of music are 
constantly studied and interpreted 
with unremitting zeal and earnest- 
ness, the appreciation of their value 
and excellence being ‘ increased by 
what it feeds upon.’ 

Whilst, however, in choral and 
instrumental effects such excellence 
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has been obtained, it is painful to 
have to state that the qualities of 
vocal principals, as solo singers are 
called, is a thing wholly of the past. 
The old race has passed away, it is 
to be feared, for ever, unless the 
rising members of the profession 
be induced—we might say, be 
driven — to resort to the same 
means which made their prede- 
cessors appear like giants in the 
presence of the present race of mu- 
sical pigmies—patient study and 
application not only in the matter 
of vocal execution, but in that of 
theory and sight-singing. The pre- 
sent race of English public vocalists 
—and of foreign also—with but one 
or two rare and singular exceptions, 
is like fruit, which might, sooner 
or later, have become ripe and lus- 
cious had it been permitted to hang 
until it was fit to be gathered; but 
which, having been plucked much 
too soon, is crude and sour, and 
never comes to perfection ; for, in 
plain terms, singers, both male and 
female—and especially the latter— 
nowadays rush before the public 
ere their style is formed, their voices 
settled, or their education com- 
pleted. As for learning the scales 
so as to distinguish each tone and 
half-tone as distinctly as if given 
out by the clarionet, the flute, or the 
oboe, as we have heard them, and 
as by instances it shall be specified, 
no such result, we fear, is again to 
be expected. Such scale passages 
are heard in perfection only on the 
rarest occasions, and even then 
are, unhappily, generally so little 
appreciated by the public, in spite 
of the musical progress of the times, 
that it has come to be believed 
both by modern teachers and pupils 
to be an effect ‘more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance.’ 
In their place and room a mis- 
chievous and miserable system of 
tremulousness is substituted, as a 
mere meretricious attempt at pro- 
ducing feeling, the only apt ex- 
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planation of which is to be found 
in the words of the satirist— 


‘ And seizing on innocent little B flat, 
She shook it like terrier shaking a rat.’ 


Nature, feeling, sentiment, style, 
method, are thus all discarded ; 
whilst purity of tone is sacrificed 
for mere sensational screaming ; a 
‘ final close,’ contrary to all rules of 
rhythm or of art, being substituted 
for the composer’s intention ; and 
a vulgar shout—as if from lungs of 
forty-horse steam-engine power— 
adopted merely to ‘split the ears 
of the groundlings,’ and to obtain 
the demand of an uproarious en- 
core, whether that equivocal com- 
pliment is intended to be acknow- 
ledged or not. 

Under such circumstances as 
these, patent at every festival, 
manifested in every concert-room, 
everywhere persisted in with the ut- 
most obstinacy and determination, 
in defiance of good taste, in ridicule 
of earnest entreaty, and in the teeth 
of that most rare quality, honest 
criticism—it may be taken by not 
a few to beatruism, that ‘ England 
is nota musical nation.’ Yet, whilst 
there are ‘ Recollections’ to be un- 
folded which all point in a con- 
trary direction, and there are facts 
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constantly being brought out, both 
in the provinces and in London, in 
that opposite direction, testifying 
to the growth of progress in defiance 
of ‘heavy blows and great discou- 
ragement, hope is perchance but 
deferred that the best effects and 
specimens of the olden times may 
be restored, so that we may ‘ en- 
joy our own again’ in the future 
excellence of individual principal 
singers, as well as in the present 
competency of instrumentalists on 
the one hand and choral executants 
on the other. That immediate im- 
provement is to be expected is not 
likely ; for this is indeed true for 
the present, no less than for all 
time—that ‘ whoever would reform 
a nation, supposing a bad taste to 
prevail in it, will not accomplish 
his purpose by going directly against 
the stream of its prejudices. Men’s 
minds must be formed to receive 
what is newin them. Reformation 
is a work of time. A national taste, 
however wrong it may be, cannot 
be totally changed at once, and we 
must yield a little to the prepos- 
session that has taken hold of the 
mind. We may then bring people 
to adopt what would offend them, if 
endeavoured to be introduced by 
violence.’ 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
TIBULLUS. 
THE POET'S ASPIRATIONS FOR PEACE. 
‘ Quis fuit horrendos primus qui protulit enses ?? ELEG. iv. 
—_——-— 


Wuart wretched man was he whose fatal skill 
First from the iron forged the deadly blade? 
By him came war, with all its train of ill, 
And Death’s broad way was e’en more ample made. 


Yet scarcely merits he our obloquy, 

Since we that fatal legacy increased, 
Applying, to deface humanity, 

What he designed to wound the savage beast. 


This is the curse of gold ; there was no strife 
When simple manners marked the golden age ; 
No tower, no fort, when shepherds passed their life 


Mid the blithe objects of their pasturage. 


O, had my lot been cast ere, at the sound 

Of trump, through all my frame a tremor ran ; 
Or arms upon my enemy were found, 

To do fell harm to me, his fellow-man ! 


Guard me, dear household gods, beneath whose care 
I passed my happiest hours, a reckless child— 

Sweet simple deities, whose influence fair 
Down on my fathers and forefathers smiled. 


Sure faith was firmer in the good old day, 
When humble deities, in lowliest shrine, 
Scorned not poor garlands of the fragrant bay, 

And full libations from the teeming vine ; 


When modest devotees their offerings bare, 
And children played therein their simple parts. 
Dear household gods, accept our present prayer— 
Ward off destruction from our homes and hearts ! 


To gain from foemen dire a sure defence, 
Accept the offering of my poverty— 

The pleasant odours of the frankincense, 
The humble victim doomed for you to die. 
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White-surpliced, with the myrtle in my hand, 
And chapleting my forehead, will I go 

To ask your blessings; while the fiercer band 
Pray Mars to grant them conquest of the foe. 


May Mars propitious bring the warrior back, 
To paint war-pictures for me o’er my wine. 

Why summon Death to follow on our track ? 
His step is swifter far than we opine. 


No corn or wine grows in that realm below, 

Where gloomy Cerberus guards the Stygian shore ; 
Where the pale shades of the departed go 

Along the solemn lake-side evermore. 


More envied far the lot of him who spends 
Life with his offspring, ’neath a lowly roof ; 
And whilst his child each bleating lambkin tends, 
Labours the matron for her lord’s behoof. 


Such be my fate: to gain my locks of gray, 
And prate, a babbling sire, of days of yore ; 

While Peace prevails—sweet Peace, whose gentle sway 
The patient oxen to the plough first bore. 


Peace reared the vine and pressed its ruddy stream ; 
Peace made the full vats teem with foaming must ; 
Peace, with her sheep and ploughshare, ’neath whose beam 
The weapons of the soldier idly rust. 


The jovial rustic homeward leads at eve 
His wife and children in the lumb’ring wain : 
Sweet Peace, our happy country never leave, 
Nor we thy votive offering restrain ! 








FOSHUA MARVEL. 


BY B. L. FARJEON, AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF.’ 


——— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE DEAD WITNESS. 


WHEN Ellen felt the comforting 
protection of Dan’s arms, and heard 
the words to which he gave utter- 
ance in the nobility of his soul, 
the despair by which she had been 
overwhelmed vanished like snow 
before the sun, and left her an un- 
happy, but not a hopeless, woman. 

‘This, then, was your secret,’ 
said Dan to her, as she lay in his 
arms ; ‘your marriage with Jo. It 
is the proof of his faithfulness, my 
dear. For me, I needed none. No 
heart but mine can judge my friend; 
no tongue shall malign him unans- 
wered while I am by.’ 

‘Good, noble brother,’ she sob- 
bed, ‘to comfort me thus in the 
midst of your own great grief! I 
do not doubt him ; I love hin— 
love him—love him! My faithful 
darling ! 

The reproachful looks she cast 
at Solomon Fewster, no less than 
the passionate tenderness of her 
words, stung him to the soul. In 
truth, he had received a severe 
blow. When the Lascar’s letter 
was delivered to him, and he read 
the amazing news that Minnie was 
on board the Merry Andrew, he 
exulted in the triumph that awaited 
him. ‘Ellen is mine,’ he thought. 
‘That fool of a whelp has played 
straight into my hand!’ As such 
mean souls as Fewster’s delight in 
detecting the meanness of others, 
he was rejoiced at the thought that 
Joshua had been playing false with 
Minnie, although, before reading the 
Lascar’s scrawl, he had no suspicion 
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of it. He walked to Dan’s house 
exultant, and deemed himself for- 
tunate in being in time to witness 
the tragic scene in Basil Kindred’s 
chamber. But when he heard El- 
len’s declaration that Joshua was 
her husband, a groan of despair 
escaped him, and he became al- 
most desperate in the sudden and 
unexpected dashing down of all 
his hopes. This feeling lasted but 
a very little while. His scheming 
mind was busy at work calculating 
the chances for and against him ; 
and rays of light soon illumined 
the darkness. ‘If the Lascar keeps 
his word, and Joshua does not re- 
turn,’ he thought, ‘all may yet be 
well.’ Even when Ellen flung at 
him the words, ‘I love him—love 
him—love him !’ he said to him- 
self, ‘ Believing that he will come 
back to vindicate himself. We shall 
see.’ 

Notwithstanding this conflict of 
thought, his professional instinct led 
him to the side of the inanimate 
form of Basil Kindred. He placed 
his ear and hand to the dead 
man’s heart ; and then, with heart- 
less solemnity he lifted the gaunt 
form in his arms, and laid it on 
the bed. Susan’s eyes asked him, 
* Dead ?’ 

‘Dead,’ he answered aloud. 
looks like a sudden stroke.’ 

Dan covered his face ; and Ellen 
shudderingly turned her eyes from 
Solomon Fewster. 

‘It is not my fault,’ he said, as 
if Ellen’s looks conveyed an accusa- 
tion. ‘ Neither this, nor the letter I 
have received. It would not have 
been the act of a friend to keep 
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such a thing to himself. What 
would you have thought of me, if 
you had discovered that I had re- 
ceived such a letter, and had con- 
cealed it ? 

‘Mr. Fewster,’ said Dan sadly, 
‘we cannot help suffering from 
these terrible shocks. Mr. Kin- 
dred’s sudden death, and Minnie’s 
disappearance, coming together as 
they have done without fore- 
warning—it is terrible—terrible ! 
But no one accuses you, sir. In- 
deed, how could you be to blame? 
These things have come of them- 
selves, and from no fault of ours. 
But,’ and his eyes kindled, and he 
laid his hand soothingly on Ellen’s 
head, ‘we will have no word spoken 
against Jo. He is dearer to us ab- 
sent than present ; he is dearer to 
us now, when Susan’s voice accuses 
him, and when you come to add 
your testimony to hers, than he 
has ever been before.’ 

‘I have not come to add my tes- 
timony to hers,’ said Solomon Few- 
ster, with a well-assumed warmth 
of manner. ‘It is no testimony 
of mine; it is no accusation of 
mine. ‘This letter surprised and 
grieved me almost as much as it 
has you.’ 

* May I see the letter, sir?’ 

‘Certainly.’ He had almost said, 
‘With pleasure,’ but checked him- 
self in time. 

Dan took the letter, which was 
written on an uneven and dirty 
piece of paper, and read aloud : 


* MASTER,—Joshua Marvel has 
run away with a young woman that 
lives in Daniel Taylor's house— 
him as trains the birds. They are 
both of ’em on board the Merry 
Andrew. I send this by the pilot, 
and told him that you would pay 
him for putting it into your hands. 
My faithful service to you. When 
I come back, I hope to get what 
you promised me. 

‘ Aboard the Merry Andrew.’ 
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‘There is no name to it,’ said 
Dan. ‘ Who sent it ?’ 

‘A sailor on the ship,’ replied 
Solomon Fewster; ‘a man who 
has done odd jobs for me, and 
whom I have assisted.’ 

‘But how does he know me?” 

‘ Through the birds, and through 
my telling him of you, I suppose. 
He has been in the street often, 
and knows who live in the house. 
He is a faithful honest fellow, and 
I daresay thought it his duty to tell 
me about Miss Kindred, so that I 
might acquaint her friends.’ 

*“ When I come back, I hope to 
get what you promised me,”’ said 
Dan, reading from the letter. 

‘I promised him money if he 
brought home some foreign birds,’ 
answered Solomon Fewster readily, 
‘such as parrots and cockatoos, and 
other likely’ birds, for you to train 
for me.’ 

Meanwhile Susan had covered 
the dead man’s face, and sat moan- 
ing on the floor. To her Dan 
addressed himself, calling her by 
name ; but it was not until he had 
repeated it two or three times that 
her attention was aroused. She 
took her hands from before her 
eyes, and looked at him vacantly. 
There was no sign of intelligence 
in her face as she spoke ; it seemed 
as if the light of reason had fled, 
and as if the words she uttered be- 
longed to a lesson she had learned 
and was forced to repeat. 

*I promised him faithfully and 
sacredly—yes ; they are the very 
words ; he made me say them after 
him, “ Faithfully and sacredly”— 
that I would never tell unless his 
tongue was sealed, and the time 
came when it was necessary to 
speak. Is the time come?’ 

‘It is, Susan,’ said Dan, a new 
fear at his heart ; ‘ it is come.’ 

She heard him, but did not un- 
derstand his meaning. 

‘Is the time come?’ she repeated, 
turning to the motionless form on 
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the bed, and waiting for the answer 
in the awful silence that followed. 
‘I was the only one he trusted,’ 
she continued, in the same mecha- 
nical voice ; ‘not a soul but me 
was to come into the room; 
and they didn’t—no; I kept my 
promise faithfully and sacredly. 
He said to me one night, “If I die, 
and Joshua Marvel has betrayed 
my daughter, give this book to 
Dan, and tell him it contains the 
words of a dying man.”’ She rose 
to her feet, and taking a book 
which was lying on the desk, gave 
it to Dan. ‘ Now you can tell him, 
when he asks you, that I obeyed 
him to the last, faithfully and sa- 
credly.’ 

A listening expression flashed 
into her face, and she inclined 
her body to the door. Then with 
feverish haste she ran downstairs 
and into the street ; but returned 
presently, muttering, ‘She is not 
come ; there’s no sign of her ? and 
resumed her station by the side of 
the bed. 


It is night, and Dan is sitting 
alone in his bedroom. An un- 
opened book is before him: it is 
the book that Susan gave him by 
Basil Kindred’s desire. He has 
not read a line in it. Between 
him and Ellen it has been tacitly 
agreed that whatever is written in 
it shall be read by them, and by 
them alone, at night. Another 
book is also before him: it is a 
Bible, and it is open. 

Dan is waiting for Ellen. The 
grief that reigns in the house, 
and in that of Mrs. Marvel, can- 
not be written here. It is too 
deep, too overwhelming for ex- 
pression. Mrs. Marvel is in the 
house now. All that she knows 
is that Basil Kindred is dead, and 
that Minnie is gone: she knows 
nothing more. Solomon Fewster 
has been asked to keep silence ; 
and knowing that his future posi- 


tion with Ellen and Dan depends 
upon his acquiescence, he wisely 
gave the promise, and wisely keeps 
it. Mercifully, too, Susan has not 
spoken a word since Mrs. Marvel 
came into the house. She has 
been, and is, like one in a stupor. 
So that Mrs. Marvel has no know- 
ledge of the terrible suspicion that 
hangs like a deadly cloud over the 
good name of her beloved son. 
sut the news of the death and the 
flight—they could not be conceal- 
ed, although no one is aware how 
they became known—has gone 
forth into the neighbourhood ; and 
little knots of the neighbours have 
hung about the house all the even- 
ing and night, discussing the strange 
events. Even now, notwithstand- 
ing that it is near midnight, a dozen 
street-doors are open, each with 
its assemblage of gossipers, chiefly 
feminine, prattling, not at all sor- 
rowfully, about the wonderful news. 
There is much head-shaking and 
raising of hands ; but whatever may 
be the meaning of this play of 
heads and hands, it certainly does 
not express grief. The neighbour- 
hood is rather bare of historical 
events ; and those that have just 
occurred are godsends. Given to 
the neighbours round about the 
merit of all the kindliness of heart 
they deserve, they really enjoy their 
gossip, and show their enjoyment 
of it. A stranger walking through 
the street might have reasonably 
supposed that the dwellers therein 
had been making general holi- 
day. 

Dan’s face is very pale as he sits, 
with no sign of impatience upon 
him, expectant of Ellen’s coming. 
He hears a step in the passage ; 
but he knows it is not Ellen’s. The 
door opens, and Mrs. Marvel en- 
ters. She draws down the blind— 
the moonlight has been streaming 
in upon his face, giving it a more 
painful pallor than that which rests 
on it when the moon is shut out— 
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and sits down by his side in silence 
for a while. She draws his head 
upon her breast, and kisses him ; 
his arm steals round her neck, and 
he sheds tears, and kisses her in 
return ; but few words pass between 
them. 

‘Susan ?’ he asks. 

‘She is in bed, my dear,’ she 
answers. 

‘ Has she said anything?’ he asks 
anxiously. 

‘She has not spoken, my dear.’ 

He gives a soft sigh of relief. 
She knows that he is waiting for 
Ellen, and she will not linger. She 
kisses him again in her motherly 
way, and bids him good-night ; and 
he says, ‘ Good-night, Joshua’s mo- 
ther.’ Then she leaves him ; and 
soon after Ellen enters the room. 

A great change has taken place 
in Ellen since the morning. All 
the girlishness has gone out of her 
face, and in its stead is an expres- 
sion of quiet trustfulness in which 
there is much sadness, but no doubt. 
It is as though she is prepared to 
defend and believe in her husband’s 
honour, though all the world con- 
demn him. She closes the door 
gently, and draws a chair next to 
Dan. ‘Then those two faithful 
souls, to each of whom the bitter- 
est of trials has come, look into 
each other’s eyes, and are comfort- 
ed by what they see. They ex- 
change no words of sympathy ; 
none are needed from one to the 
other. They make no effort to 
conceal their sorrow; it must be 
borne, and they must suffer. But 
for Joshua’s sake, and for Minnie’s, 
they must be brave and hopeful. 

Does Ellen acknowledge this, 
and in her heart of hearts is she 
disposed to be generous to the un- 
happy girl who has brought this 
great misery upon them? Yes 
she feels nothing but pity for Min- 
nie. The influences which actuate 
mental feeling are so delicate and 
various, that it is difficult even to 
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the most profound of pathogno- 
mists to dissect the commonest of 
motives, and rightly account for it. 
We all pride ourselves, in a greater 
or less degree, upon our knowledge 
of character, and believe that we 
know full well what prompted So- 
and-so to do such-and-such a thing. 
But in truth in nothing do we show 
more ignorance than in arrogating 
to ourselves the power of divining 
character and motive. Strive as 
we may to be just and calm and 
reasonable—strive as we may to 
banish for the time the small feel- 
ings of uncharitableness which we 
are conscious of harbouring, and 
which necessarily warp our judg- 
ment—we must from very neces- 
sity argue in a certain measure 
from our own point of view. Other- 
wise we should be infallible, and 
juries would never return a wrong 
verdict, and judges would never 
commit an error of judgment. 
Otherwise rogues would have their 
due ; and some of them would not, 
as they do now, live in fine houses, 
and eat and drink of the best. It 
is impossible to put yourself in 
another man’s place. 

Most women in Ellen’s situation 
would have thought of Minnie with 
inexorable animosity. Not so our 
Ellen. The knowledge that Dan 
loves Minnie would have been 
sufficient to disarm harsh or bitter 
feeling. But that influence is not 
necessary. She has the firmest 
faith in Joshua’s honesty and virtue, 
and firmly believes that when he 
returns home, please God, all will 
be explained. In the mean time, 
her duty is clear. Joshua’s good 
name is at stake. in face of all 
adverse circumstance and senti- 
ment, she must uphold it, and de- 
fend it if necessary. 

Thus it is that as she and Dan 
sit looking sadly at each other, Dan 
is comforted by what he sees, and 
she is no less so. Their mutual 
faith in the purity of the absent 
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dear ones is inexpressibly consol- 
ing to them. Unconsciously each 
gives to the other strength to 
bear the bitterness of the shock. 
Then, when their eyes turn to 
the book which they are to read 
to-night, they hesitate and trem- 
ble. What may not those dumb 
pages reveal! The place, the time, 
and all its surrounding circum- 
stances are solemn and mournful. 
The presence of Death; the si- 
lence that strikes greater terror 
than brazen tongue of accusation ; 
the gloom of the mean apart- 
ment, in the corners of which lurk 
fears made awful by the black sha- 
dow which enwraps them—these 
things and their influence im- 
press with a deeper sadness those 
two young hearts. What wonder 
that they hesitate and tremble as 
they look upon the book in which 
the words of their dead friend are 
recorded? Joshua is on the sea, 
and each moment adds to the dis- 
tance that separates him from his 
friends ; Minnie is gone also ; Basil, 
alas, is dead ; and all that remains 
to light the mystery is the dumb 
witness that lies before them. But 
hesitation soon yields to indomit- 
able faith. 

‘Ellen,’ says Dan, laying his 
hand upon the book, ‘ perhaps the 
worst of this day’s trials is here. 
Are you prepared for it ?” 

‘Yes, Dan,’ answers Ellen, with 
a steady light in her eyes. 

‘Susan’s words were very dread- 
ful,” continues Dan ; ‘she has not 
the faith in Jo that we have. But 
she does not know him as we do. 
Come, we will read what is here 
written. And if it accuses your 
dear husband and my dear friend, 
our hearts will defend him. His 
memory will be dearer to us be- 
cause he is unjustly accused ; and 
we will wait hopefully and patient- 
ly for his return, please God, and 
never, never waver.’ 

And drawing Ellen closer to him, 
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Dan opened the book, and in a 
subdued voice read what follows. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BASIL KINDRED’S DIARY. 


I MAKE this record for various 
reasons, the strongest of which is 
the conviction that I have not long 
to live. Although my mind is in a 
state of sad confusion, what I write 
shall be no phantasy of the brain. 
I pledge myself to this. And I 
pledge myself also to throw down 
my pen when the suspicion comes 
upon me that, because of my fears 
and my agony, I am writing what 
is not strictly the fact. If I do 
not thus pledge myself, and death 
comes upon me unaware, this mute 
witness might be the cause of bring- 
ing undeserved unhappiness to per- 
sons whose conduct towards me has 
been wonderfully good and noble. 

Let me read what I have written. 
Yes, it is clear, and it gives me the 
assurance that, to-day at least, I 
shall be able to express myself 
clearly. I pause over every word. 
I am careful of the construction of 
every sentence. For 1 must be just. 
I could not rest in my grave if my 
fear spoke instead of my reason. 
What is it that immediately prompts 
one to commence this record? A 
letter—signed by no name, deli- 
vered by | know not whom. ‘The 
writing is strange to me; I have 
never before seen its like. It lies 
before me now, upon my desk. It 
is night. I am alone, and Minnie 
is at Mrs. Marvel’s house. Let me 
carry back my thoughts to the time 
when I first made the acquaintance 
of the good people with whom I 
have lived for years—for many 
happy years—during which Minnie 
has grown from a child to a woman. 

I had left her at home, poor 
child! hungry and unhappy. She 
had asked me in the morning for 
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food, and I had none to give her, 
nor any money to buy it for her. 
The previous night we had eaten 
our last piece of bread. I went out 
of our little room, telling her I was 
going to get food for her. I toiled 
in the streets all the day, and was 
not fortunate enough to receive a 
penny. My sufferings were great, 
almost too great for human en- 
durance, but I was compelled to 
bear them for the sake of Minnie. 
Nothing but the consciousness that, 
if I went home without food, my 
child might die from want, sup- 
ported me. Late in the afternoon 
I was in the streets declaiming, 
when some boys among the crowd 
which surrounded me threw stones 
atme. One of the stones wounded 
me in the forehead, and I think I 
must have fainted. Two persons 
came to my assistance—a woman 
and a boy. The woman was Susan 
Taylor, the boy was Joshua Mar- 
vel. They assisted me home, where 
I was compelled to go, although 
death was staring me in the face. 
The next thing I remember was 
Susan bathing my wound and 
making tea for me. The boy Jo- 
shua had brought in some food for 
us. My gratitude was great, for 
his charity had saved my child. I 
blessed him that night before he 
left us. 

From that time he was a constant 
visitor to our wretched lodging, and 
from that time I never knew want. 
I grew to love him; his nature was 
ingenuous, and he was imbued with 
better aspirations than is usual with 
boys in his class of society. He 
was to be a sailor, and it was a 
pleasure to me to listen to the en- 
thusiastic outpourings of his mind. 
He had a friend, Dan, whom I had 
not then seen ; and the loving man- 
ner in which he spoke of that friend, 
seemed to me to be an assurance 
of the goodness of his own heart. 
He was the principal subject of 
conversation between me and my 
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daughter, and she, dear child! 
grew to love him too. Before he 
went to sea, the woman Susan 
Taylor—the sister of Joshua’s friend 
Dan—came to live in the house in 
which I lodged, and was very kind 
to us. Joshua went to sea, and I 
felt a void in my heart as if I had 
losta son. Minnie grieved as much 
as I did—perhaps more—for she 
had never had a companion, and 
Joshua’s visits were looked upon 
as a kind of holiday. We consoled 
ourselves for our loss by speaking 
of him often and by looking for- 
ward to his return home. Minnie 
derived much pleasure from a child- 
ish conceit in which she indulged. 
She had a shell, and she used to 
place it to her ear and listen to 
the soft singing, to remind her of 
the sea and of Joshua, she said. I 
thought it was a pretty fancy ; but 
had I feared then what I fear now, 
I would have crushed the shell to 
powder beneath my heel. 

Some time after Joshua left, cir- 
cumstances occurred which caused 
me to remove to the house of 
Joshua’s friend Dan. I was loth 
to do so when it was first proposed 
by Susan; but the argument used 
by Susan, who was devoted to us, 
that Minnie would have a com- 
panion of a suitable age in her 
sister Ellen, prevailed upon me. 
That was the sole cause of my re- 
moval to the house in which I am 
now living. I had reason to be 
grateful for the change. Minnie, 
who used to have many unhappy 
moods, was happy and cheerful in 
the society of her new friends. And 
I was no less so. I found that 
Joshua’s parents were good simple 
people whom to know was to love. 
A girl could have had no better 
companion than Ellen, who is one 
of the pearls of womanhood. But 
before them all, I learned to love 
Dan. I had never met with so pure 
a mind, with so constant a nature. 
A cripple almost from his birth, it 
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seemed as if the good God had 
endued him with the purest thought 
and the sweetest disposition to com- 
pensate for the misfortune he had 
met with. He might truly say, with 
our great poet, ‘Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.’ 

Some happy years passed, during 
the whole of which Joshua was at 
sea. At rare intervals letters from 
him were received, and the perusal 
of these letters gave us all—for we 
were like one family—the greatest 
pleasure. At length he returned. 
It is not long since—but a few 
short weeks—that he arrived home. 
He was expected, but not so soon. 
His coming was eagerly looked for 
—he was the hero of the two houses. 
The night of his return was me- 
morable. It was Christmas-eve, 
and we were all assembled in Mrs. 
Marvel's kitchen, celebrating the 
blessed time with joyful grateful 
hearts. Minnie persuaded me to 
read a play. I chose the Zempest, 
that loveliest creation of the poet's 
mind. She is not present, but I 
can see her as she unloosed her 
hair and stood before me, bright 
and bewitching as Ariel could have 
been. ‘Do you love me, master ?” 
she asked. I answered in the words 
of Prospero, ‘ Dearly, my delicate 
Ariel.’ * * * * I resume my pen, 
which I had laid aside, thinking 
that I was being betrayed by my 
feelings, and that I was indulging 
in an exaggeration of sentiment. 
But no. I have read over what I 
have written, and I am satisfied. 

I was in the midst of the lovely 
story when a knock came at the 
street-door. Minnie went out of the 
room toopen thedoor. A silence fol- 
lowed. Presently a scream struck 
fear to all our hearts. We ran up- 
stairs, and found that Joshua, having 
returned sooner than he was ex- 
pected, had been stabbed by a cow- 
ard’s hand when his foot was on the 
threshold of hishome. The house 
of joy was turned into a house of 
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mourning. I have no need to set 
down here the events of the next 
few weeks, that bring me to the 
present day. Sufficient to say that 
Joshua lingered for some time be- 
tween life and death, and to the 
joy of all of us was declared out of 
danger three weeks ago. I have 
been confined to my chamber with 
my old complaint nearly the whole 
of that time. Susan has attended 
to me chiefly ; for seeing Minnie’s 
anxiety to assist Mrs. Marvel in 
her trouble, I have allowed her to 
be much away from me. Although 
Minnie has not spoken of it, I have 
learned that she, according to the 
doctor’s statement, saved Joshua’s 
life by pressing her lips to the 
wound in his neck and stopping in 
some measure the effusion of blood, 
which might have been fatal to him. 
It gave me pleasure to hear this ; 
for no service, purposed or acci- 
dental, could pay for the kindness 
we have received from the good 
people with whom we have lived 
so happily. 

So! I have temperately set 
down all that has occurred up to 
the present, or rather up to four 
days ago, when I received the 
letter which lies before me now. 
I will not attempt to describe the 
effect it had upon me. It seemed 
to change the current of my blood. 
If there be truth in it, is there, can 
there be, truth in man? Before 
pinning it in the book, I copy it 
word for word : 

‘A well-wisher warns Mr. Basil 
Kindred that Joshua Marvel is 
playing false with his daughter. 
The writer has no purpose to serve 
in writing this, and does not wish 
to be known. The information he 
gives is given in kindness. Minnie 
Kindred loves Joshua Marvel, who 
takes every secret opportunity that 
presents itself to prosecute his bad 
designs upon a simple girl. It is 
right that Mr. Basil Kindred should 
be made acquainted with the real 
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character of the hypocrite, who is 
fair to a man’s face and false be- 
hind his back.’ 

With some girls and with some 
people the best way to do with such 
a letter would be to show it to those 
concerned. But I dare not do this. 
It would bring unhappiness and 
mistrust among these confiding 
good people. It would prove to 
them that Joshua, in the pureness 
of whose heart they have the fullest 
faith, has made enemies by wrong 
conduct, and that he has thought 
fit to conceal from those who love 
him so dearly some circumstances 
of his career which perhaps are not 
creditable to him. 

Are these my sole reasons? No. 

I fear for Minnie. I fear that 
the writer, whoever he may be, is 
right when he says that my darling 
child loves Joshua. And I, know- 
ing her nature, feel that if unhap- 
pily she has contracted a love for 
Joshua, the discovery of it in this 
manner would bring misery upon 
her for life. No; she must not 
see the letter—must not have a 
suspicion of it. 

It is right that I ‘should be 
made acquainted with the real cha- 
racter of the hypocrite, who is fair 
to a man’s face and false behind 
his back.’ So says the letter; but 
is that true, applied to Joshua Mar- 
vel? All his previous life contra- 
dicts it. It was the simplicity and 
kindliness of his nature that at- 
tracted me to him. If he is fair 
to a man’s face and false behind 
his back, he is false to his friend 
Dan ; and I, knowing Dan’s heart, 
know that there could be no blacker 
treachery than that; for I have at 
times suspected that Dan loves my 
Minnie. Yes; I may tell that se- 
cret to this mute friend, although 
I have never otherwise whispered 
it. On one particular night, when 
we were all assembled together, 
reading a letter from Joshua, and 
when Mr. Praiseworthy Meddler 
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was tracing the course of Joshua’s 
ship upon the map, I thought I de- 
tected in Dan’s manner something 
more than a feeling of friendship 
for Minnie. Since then, other small 
evidences have forced themselves 
upon me, and I have not been un- 
prepared for the disclosure of Dan’s 
love. Would it be a good thing 
for Minnie? Yes; if she returned 
his love. Although he is a cripple, 
she could have no better mate : he 
is all that is noble and good, and 
he would make her happy, if she 
could learn to love him. 

If she could learn to love him! 
These words have caused me to 
think if Minnie could ever arn to 
love—have caused me to ask my- 
self if love is not intuitive to her, 
as it was to her mother. My anx- 
iety is deepened by the thought. 
I am afraid to think farther. 

Everything depends upon Jo- 
shua. If she loves him, and he 
encourages her, I cannot see the 
end. But if she loves him, and he 
encourages her, he is false to his 
friend, false to honour. My duty 
is plain. I must watch first, and 
discover if there be any founda- 
tion for the accusation, or if it 
emanates from spite and vindictive- 
ness. 

I close the book and lock it in 
my desk, for fear other eyes than 
mine should see what I have writ- 
ten. 

* * * * * 

Notwithstanding the bodily pain 
I have suffered, I have so far con- 
trolled it as to visit Mrs. Marvel’s 
house during the last three days, 
and to sit with the young people 
as ifnothing ailed me. I am beset 
with doubt. I know not what to 
think. I have watched every look, 
every movement ; and I am afraid 
that my anxiety has caused me to 
be uncivil and abrupt. I do not 
think that any one but Mrs. Mar- 
vel has noticed my anxiety or any 
change in me ; but I have observed 
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her sometimes look at me ques- 
tioningly, as if wondering at my 
changed manner. 

That Minnie has an affection for 
Joshua is certain; she strives to 
prevent it being observed, and I 
think no one suspects her. If there 
is any secret understanding between 
her and Joshua, I have not disco- 
vered it. He treats her kindly and 
affectionately, but he is chietly at- 
tentive to Ellen. But still the letter 
says that he avails himself of ‘every 
secret opportunity’ to see her. If 
that be true, it is not likely that he 
would betray himself in the pre- 
sence of his friends. Certain bodily 
warnings I have received convince 
me that soon I may not be able to 
leave my room. I must commence 
to act upon the results of my ob- 
servation. I must endeavour to 
keep Minnie from visiting Mrs. 
Marvel’s house so frequently; it 
may prevent her feelings from rip- 
ening into love. In a few weeks 
Joshua will be away, and then all 
danger will be over foratime. I 
am, indeed, loth to believe any 
wrong of him; he appears to be 
the same as he was when I first 
knew him. He has grown very man- 
ly and handsome; and he seems 
to have preserved the simplicity 
of character and the goodness of 
heart for which I used to admire 
him. 

I am glad I commenced this re- 
cord; for my thoughts are often 
very confused, and my memory is 
impaired. 


Although my uneasiness _in- 
creases with respect to Minnie, I 
have heard good news: Joshua is 
engaged to be married to Ellen. 
Do I need any other proof of Jo- 
shua’s honesty? It would be mon- 
strous if I did ; and yet I cannot re- 
gard him with the old feelings of af- 
fection, for Minnie is unhappy, and 
he is the cause. One day I accuse 
myself of injustice towards him ; 
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another day I almost hate him, and 
curse the circumstance that made 
me and Minnie acquainted with 
him. Would to God that he were 
gone! Every hour that he stops 
is an additional agony to me. 

Minnie has been sullen and re- 
bellious because I have sometimes 
prevented her from going to Mrs. 
Marvel’s house. She has not al- 
ways obeyed me. I must speak 
more firmly to her; ‘I must be 
cruel only to be kind.’ 


A day of agony. I have not 
been able to leave my room. Min- 
nie was with me all the morning ; 
but before she came to me, I had 
received another communication, 
in the same handwriting as the last. 
It contained but a few words : 

‘The friend who warned Mr. 
Basil Kindred before, warns him 
again. Joshua Marvel is a smooth- 
tongued villain. In his character 
of a hero he is playing false with 
two simple girls at one time.’ 

Who can this friend be? I have 
no friends out of these two houses. 
But whoever he is, he is right, I 
fear, as to Minnie, and may be right 
as to Joshua—the mere writing of 
the name gives me pain. The re- 
ceipt of the few words I have just 
copied opened my wounds, and 
they bled afresh. While I was in 
an agony of thought as to what I 
should do, Minnie came in. She 
looked unhappy, but was anxious 
that I should not notice it. I de- 
tained her with me all the morn- 
ing ; when she wanted to quit the 
room, I invented pretexts to induce 
her to remain. She was not at her 
ease; I saw that plainly. Once 
or twice I am afraid that I spoke 
harshly to her; but she was pain- 
fully submissive—almost humble. 
At length she rose, with the inten- 
tion of leaving the room. I asked 
her where she was going. She ans- 
wered, to see Mrs. Marvel. I 
grasped her hand, and bade her 
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resume her seat. She asked me 
why I did not wish her to go to 
Mrs. Marvel’s house; and when I 
said it was because I thought she 
troubled the Marvels too much, all 
the hardness and obstinacy in her 
nature came into play, and she 
answered in a voice that might 
have come from lips of stone, that 
that was not my reason, and that 
I was hiding something from her. 
For the first time I betrayed my- 
self. I asked her if she was not 
hiding a secret from me; and she 
returned me an evasive reply. She 
left the room, and I was about to 
follow her, when I was seized with 
a terrible dizziness. My strength 
deserted me, and I was afraid I 
was about to die. The attack 
passed away, and left me as weak 
as a child. 

I pause in my recital of the day’s 
events to make two declarations. 
The first is, that I am certain, from 
my sensations this day, that a sud- 
den shock would be fatal to me; 
I am afraid that my heart is dis- 
eased. ‘The second is, that if I 
die suddenly, and Joshua has be- 
trayed my child, he is my murderer 
in the sight of God and man— 
as much my murderer as if he 
were to come into the room this 
moment and plunge a dagger in 
my heart. 

How awful are these words! As 
I look at them, they seem to rise 
in judgment against me. ‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ Am I bearing false 
witness against Joshua? Am I to 
be the cause of bringing unhappi- 
ness to friends but for whom Min- 
nie and I might have perished from 
hunger? Still do I cling to the 
hope that lives in uncertainty. Still 
do I strive to believe that my fears 
have grown without reason, and 
that they are like the monstrous 
shadows that mock us on the walls 
and ceiling of a room whose only 
light is a flickering fire. Above 
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every other consideration, I must 
be just. Ifno eye but mine reads 
these lines, I shall have done no 
harm in writing them. If it should 
happily result that Minnie’s love is 
not deeply rooted —if it should 
happily result that Joshua has not 
been tampering with her affections, 
and that he goes away spotless, as 
I would fain believe him to be— 
let me determine to destroy this 
record. It must be done. Deter- 
mining to do this—w#/ing it with 
the whole strength of my mind— 
I shall be able to do it even before 
I am stricken down, if it be fated 
that I am to die suddenly. Should 
it be otherwise—should he prove 
to be false—this record shall re- 
main as an evidence of his trea- 
cherous heart. 

When Minnie left me, and I dis- 
covered that I was too feeble to 
follow her, I thought, O, if I had 
some one that I could trust—some 
one to help me! And as I thought, 
Susan entered the room. In her 
I confided ; to her I told my fears ; 
and after pledging her sacredly to 
secrecy, I showed her the letter I 
have received. She has promised 
to watch Joshua, and she will be 
faithful. Now I shall know whether 
I have cause for fear ; now I shall 
know whether J oshua Marvel is false 


or true. 
% % oe oe a 


I do not think I shall ever be 
able to leave my room. It is more 
than a week since I wrote in this 


book. ‘True, I have had nothing 
to say until now. Minnie has been 
tender and affectionate to me ; she 
has been absent at various times 
during the day; but when she is 
with me, she is all that a child 
should be. I have left her free to 
come and go, knowing that Su- 
san was watching that she should 
come to no harm. I sometimes 
think that she is fighting with her 
soul ; for a sadness has settled upon 
her face that I have never seen 
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there before. Yesterday I saw her 
sitting by the window, with her 
hands clasped in her lap, and a 
deep-seated sorrow in her eyes. I 
have seen her mother sit so in the 
old days long, long ago—in the 
old days that seem to belong to 
another life. I had been asleep ; 
and when I awoke, I saw Minnie 
wrestling with her sorrow. I called 
to her twice before she heard me ; 
and when she came to my side, 
she had the air of one who has 
been suddenly aroused from a 
dream. Darling child, I pray to 
God to give you strength to bear 
affliction, if it comes to you! If 
any sacrifice that I could make 
would lessen your pain, how gladly 
would I make it! 

Last night Susan slept with her, 
and in her sleep heard her murmur 
Joshua’s name. It proves that he 
is in her thoughts; but it proves 
nothing more. I hear a step upon 
the stairs. Good-night, dumb wit- 


ness of my grief. 
* % * 


How shall I commence? All 
my pulses are throbbing with rage 
and apprehension. Proof has come. 
Joshua Marvel is a damned, false- 
hearted villain ! 

I write with pain and difficulty. 
My heart is beating so violently, 
that I am obliged to stop at every 
few words to calm myself, for fear 
of consequences. Calm myself ! 
Can I doit? I must. I will lay 
down my pen, and wait until I 
have subdued the tumult of passion 
which rages within me. 

So! Jam calmer. It is well that 
I stopped, or what the doctor warn- 
ed me of might have occurred. And 
I want to live—O, how I want to 
live! 

Susan is sitting in the room with 
me ; for I am afraid of being alone, 
to-night of all nights. I am glad 
that I have kept this record ; I am 
glad that, if I die suddenly, the 
guilt of an infamous recreant will 
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be brought to light by means of 
this evidence. 

About noon to-day—I am writ- 
ing this at night— Minnie brought 
a doctor to my bed-side. I had 
steadily refused to see one before ; 
for I knew what I was suffering 
from, and I knew that the doctor’s 
art was powerless to cure me. But 
I was not displeased that Minnie 
brought him; it was her anxiety 
and love—for she does love me— 
that caused her to disobey my 
wishes. I sent Minnie out of the 
room, so that I might speak to the 
doctor in private. He told me no- 
thing new; as well as suffering from 
rheumatism and low fever, I have 
heart-disease. He told me what 
I already knew—that I might die 
suddenly, without any other fore- 
warnings than those I have already 
received. He went away after utter 
ing the usual platitudes. Late in 
the afternoon I fell asleep; and 
when it was dark, I heard a step 
in the room; and when I asked 
who was there, Joshua’s voice ans- 
wered me. I spoke to him bitterly 
out of the bitterness of my heart, 
and he spoke to me quietly and 
feelingly in return. He said he had 
noticed with sorrow that I was 
changed ; that he was not conscious 
of having done any wrong. He 
begged that I would be to him as 
I was before he first went to sea, 
and when I had blessed him. I 
could not see his face; but his 
voice was tremulous with emotion ; 
and when he appealed to my sense 
of justice, I softened to him, for I 
had no evidence against him but 
the suspicion which had been cre- 
ated by the warning letters I had 
received. I had it first in my mind 
to tell him all; but my pride and 
my consideration for Minnie’s feel- 
ings restrained me. Instead of do- 
ing that, I resolved to probe him ; 
and, that my agitation might not 
betray me, I refused to have a 
We spoke in the dark. I 
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spoke much about Minnie, and at 
the same time was careful not to 
place her in a false light. It was 
chiefly regarding my anxiety con- 
cerning her that I spoke. Before 
doing that, I elicited from him that 
he was engaged to Ellen, whom he 
declared he loved before all the 
world. Upon that, his hand in 
mine, I wished him the happiness 
that faithful love deserves. When, 
after that, Minnie became the sub- 
ject of conversation, there was a 
hesitancy in his manner that arous- 
ed myslumbering suspicions. ‘Then 
I spoke so plainly to him—though 
telling him nothing about the let- 
ters—that he could not have mis- 
understood me. I told him that 
my heart was diseased, and that I 
could not live much longer. I told 
him that I was tortured by anxiety 
for Minnie’s future ; that she need- 
ed guidance and control; that she 
knew only one duty—the duty of 
love; and that she could scarcely 
understand that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, love may be sinful. I 
told him that she was changed, 
that she was hiding something from 
me, and that I was afraid some such 
love as I had spoken of had come 
to her. And when I asked him if 
he knew or suspected to whom that 
love was given, he was silent, and 
did not answer me. Was not that 
silence sufficiently damning? I ask- 
ed him if he were concealing any- 
thing from me, and he equivocated. 
What should he conceal from me? 
he asked. At that answer I almost 
gave up hope; but I felt that my 
child’s happiness and perhaps hon- 
our were at stake, and I persevered. 
I resolved to let that pass my lips 
which had hitherto only been in my 
thoughts—to speak of things which 
were sacred to me. I resolved to 
tell him the story of my life, that 
he might learn how Minnie’s mo- 
ther sacrificed herself for love; that 
he might learn what Minnie’s na- 
ture, being like her mother’s, really 
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was ; and to what extent she would 
go where her heart was engaged. 
It was an appeal to him for mercy. 
How has he treated that appeal ? 

I told him the story of my life ; 
I laid bare my heart to him. I 
lived over again the agony of my 
wife’s death. I told him that Min- 
nie was like her mother, without 
her mother’s teaching ; that the im- 
pulse of her mind was under the 
control of the impulse of her heart ; 
that those who knew it must guide 
her gently, tenderly; and that if 
any man betrayed her, he would 
have to answer for it at the judg- 
ment-seat. 

Could tongue speak more plain- 
ly than mine did? Could any man 
who was not totally devoid of hon- 
our and humanity have listened to 
my trembling words unheedingly ? 
I appreciate at its proper worth the 
code of morality by which many 
heartless men are guided; but I 
never believed it possible that man 
could be so base as Joshua has 
proved himself to be. Here is the 
proof of his villany. Within a few 
minutes after my story was ended 
—within a few minutes after Joshua 
left my room, crying in sympathy 
with me—he was fondling Minnie 
in the passage below. Susan can 
prove it. They were in the dark, 
and Susan came up from the kitch- 
en with a lighted candle, and dis- 
covered them. ‘Their hands were 
in each other’s clasp; and when 
Joshua Marvel saw the light and 
Susan, he turned away his head, so 
that she should not see his face. 
They parted on the moment; and 
Susan, not appearing to notice 
them, passed them by, and, faith- 
ful woman as she is, came straight 
to me, and told me what she had 
seen. 

‘Fair to a man’s face, and false 
behind his back’—ay, that he is! 
But not for him, for whom my in- 
dignation can find no fitting name, 
do I care. For Minnie are all my 
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thoughts. Howcan I act towards 
her? How can I warn her? Tell 
her that he is false ! that he is lying 
to her! that to listen to him is 
shame! She would smile at my 
words ; and ifshe dared not scorn, 
would pity the tongue that uttered 
the calumny. I must think ; I must 
think. In the mean time, she must 
not be allowed to go about without 
being closely watched. Susan will 
do that forme. It will not be for 
long. He will be away soon, thank 
God ; and when he is gone, I can 
resolve what to do. Perhaps he 
may never come back. With all 
my heart I pray——No, I dare not 
pen the words. The thought of 
Ellen and Dan, and his gentle mo- 
ther, stops me. I give them here 
my heartfeit thanks, for all their 
noble kindness to me and Minnie. 
As for him, the treacherous son, 
the false friend, the perjured lover, 
I vow never willingly to look upon 
his face again. 

My passion has exhausted me. I 
turn to the first page of this record, 
and I see there the pledge that I 
would throw down my pen when 
the suspicion came upon me that 
because of my fear and my agony 
I am writing what is not strictly 
the fact. I read over what I have 
written this night ; and I solemnly 
declare that every word is true, as 
I hope to meet my wife in heaven ! 

But a few words more. When I 
return this book to my desk, I shall 
tell Susan to place it in Dan’s hands, 
if I die before Minnie is safe. A 
step upon the stairs! It is my dar- 
ling child’s ! 


Another day of misery has pass- 
ed, and I have received farther 
damning proof that Joshua Marvel 
is tampering with Minnie’s affec- 
tions. In my present state of mind, 
it will be best for me to write down 
Susan’s statement, word for word. 
I cannot trust myself. I call her to 
me, and bid her relate, without pas- 
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sion and without prejudice, what 
she saw to-day. What follows is 
from her own lips. 

Susan’s STATEMENT. 

‘I noticed this morning that Min- 
nie was more restless than usual. 
Whenever she saw me looking at 
her, she looked at me back again ; 
as much as to say, What do you 
mean by staring at me in that 
way? I couldn't help thinking that 
perhaps she had an idea I was 
watching her, and I felt uncomfort- 
able. But I watched her for all 
that, as I promised you I would. 
When she went out of the room, I 
made believe that I wanted to go 
out too. Now I think of it, she 
must have gone out of the room on 
purpose to try me; because the 
second time I followed her she 
turned upon me in the passage, 
and looked at me in such a man- 
ner that I was frightened. Between 
eleven and twelve o’clock I was in 
the kitchen, helping to cook the 
dinner ; and when I came upstairs, 
Minnie was gone. I looked for her 
all over the house, and I couldn’t 
find her. I ran round to Mrs. Mar- 
vel’s, and she wasn’t there. Scarce- 
ly knowing what to do, I slipped 
on my bonnet and shawl, and went 
into the streets to look for her. All 
at once it came into my mind that 
if I should find her anywhere, it 
would be at the docks, where Jo- 
shua’s ship was, and where Joshua 
was working. I ran there as hard 
as ever I could, and just at the en- 
trance of the docks I caught sight 
of Minnie. I was regularly out of 
breath, and my only fear now was 
that she might see me. So I kept 
out of the way as much as I could, 
and followed her quietly. When 
she got near the ships, she stopped 
short ; and presently Joshua, who 
was looking over the side of his 
ship, as if he was expecting some 
one, came down to where she was 
standing, and began talking to her. 
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He seemed a little bit uneasy— 
perhaps because there were so many 
people about, and because, I 
thought, he didn’t want Minnie to 
be noticed, for all the workmen 
and sailors were staring at her. 
They went up a plank on to Jo- 
shua’s ship; and Joshua had his 
arm round her waist. ‘They stood 
by the side of the ship, looking 
towards the river, talking together. 
I never took my eyes off them, and 
I am certain—though, of course, I 
couldn’t hear them—that they were 
talking of something very particu- 
lar. Then all at once I lost sight 
of them ; they had gone to a part 
of the ship where I couldn’t see 
them. I think they must have been 
out of my sight for nearly a quarter 
of an hour; and when they came 
back, and stood by the side of the 
ship where they had been standing 
before, Minnie didn’t look happy. 
Joshua, too, seemed uncomfortable. 
Suddenly Joshua looked to the 
place where I was standing by the 
side of some large cases, and came 
off the ship towards me. I was 
frightened that he would catch me, 
and I ran away. When I was safe, 
I turned, and saw Joshua and Min- 
nie together coming from the ship. 
Minnie walked out of the docks by 
herself, and I followed her. I turn- 
ed round once or twice; and Joshua 
was standing where Minnie had left 
him, and was watching her as she 
walked away. I followed Minnie 
home, and waited in the street a 
little before I went into the house 
after her. But I no sooner got in- 
side the door, than Minnie met me 
in the passage; she hadn’t taken 
her bonnet off. I didn’t seem to 
notice her; but she came into the 
kitchen after me. “Where have 
you been, Susan ?” she asked me. 
She spoke so sudden like that I 
was almost taken off my guard. 
“ T’ve been out for a walk,” I said. 
“Have you been to the docks?” 
she asked me. “No,” I said ; but 
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I felt my face turning red as I told 
the story. I thought she was done 
with her questions ; but she soon 
commenced again. “Are you going 
out again ?” she asked. I said No, 
I wasn’t. “JZ am,” she said; “I 
am going out for a walk.” And 
she ran upstairs and out of the 
house. I didn’t know what to do; 
and I came to you, and you told me 
not to watch her any more to-day.’ 


It is evident that Minnie is sus- 
picious of Susan, and I know that 
Susan is no match for her. Ill as 
I am, I can see but one thing to 
do—lI must wait and hope. ‘That 
the innate goodness and purity of 
Minnie’s heart will keep her from 
harm, ismy earnest prayer. I will 
be, if possible, more tender and 
loving to her than I have hitherto 
been. I dare not speak plainly to 
her; I believe, if I did, that she 
would go away from us, and we 
should never see her again. If I 
were well, it would be different. I 
should take her from here until 
Joshua Marvel had sailed. 

What can I say of him? It is 
clear that Minnie went to the docks 
by appointment, and that he ex- 
pected her. I have appealed to 
him vainly. After what passed be- 
tween us—after the knowledge he 
has gained that I am aware of his 
treachery—he has shown himself, 
in this clandestine meeting with 
Minnie, to be totally devoid of 
honour. I leave him to his con- 
science and to the judgment of his 
friends. Tell them by word of 
mouth I cannot, I dare not. It 
would be refinement of cruelty to 
do so. I owe them too much; I 
honour them too much. May oc- 
casion never come for them to learn 
how they are deceived in him ! 

% % a 2 t 


Two days more have passed. In 
a week Joshua Marvel's ship sails. 
I believe from that moment I shall 
begin to grow better. Then I shall 
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make new plans for the future. The 
future! Alas, my future on earth 
will soon come toan end! See how 
I contradict myself. One moment 
saying that I shall begin to get bet- 
ter when Joshua is gone ; the next, 
that my end must soon come. But 
‘tis in the nature of such a state of 
feeling as mine ,to be hopeful one 
minute, and despondent the next. 
The best thing for Minnie would 
be, that she should be impressed 
and touched by Dan’s love for her 
—of the existence of which I am 
sure, having thought much of Dan’s 
manner towards her—and that she 
should consent to marry him. It 
is not certain that she loves Joshua; 
after all, nearly the whole—nay, the 
whole—of the evidence is circum- 
stantial. Itis but natural that she 
should have an affection for him ; 
the nature of the intimacy, his kind- 
ness to her and me, the very cir- 
cumstances attendant upon his re- 
turn home, make that a necessity. 
Indeed, indeed, it would be most 
unnatural if an affection did not 
exist between them. The mere 
writing of these words is comforting 
to me. I know that they are at 
variance with much that I have pre- 
viously written ; but at one time I 
am writing out of my despair, at 
another time out of my hope. I 
write now out of my hope. Joshua 
Marvel will soon be gone, and I am 
assured that no farther meeting has 
taken place between him and Min- 
nie. Minnie’s behaviour to me has 
been most kind. She is growing 
more and more like her mother 
everyday. There appears to have 
arisen in her some consciousness 
that my claims to her love are more 
binding upon her than those of any 
other person. I have passed some 
very happy hours with her. 

She said a strange thing to me 
this morning—and yet it is not so 
strange, when I consider what were 
my early aspirations; for surely 
children have in them the spirit of 
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their parents’ treasured ambitions. 
She said, ‘ Father, do you think I 
should make a good actress?” The 
question startled me, for it brought 
back to me some memories of my 
past life. Minnie, when a little 
child, was often in her mother’s 
arms in the theatre where I happen- 
ed to be playing; her mother would 
be waiting for me perhaps, and 
would not leave our little darling 
alone in theroom. Minnie has no 
definite remembrance ofthose times 
and circumstances, I think; but 
shadowy impressions of the scenes 
she then almost unconsciously wit- 
nessed are stamped upon her mind. 
Upon this theme I questioned her, 
somewhat curiously, this morning, 
and found that these experiences 
had had their effect upon her, and 
that she has vague remembrances 
of beautiful creatures beautifully 
dressed, walking in gardens in the 
midst of light. Ah, if she were 
aware of the reality! If she knew 
what poor struggling men and wo- 
men these beautiful creatures were, 
and what a mockery were the beau- 
tiful dresses and the lovely gardens 
in which they lived their artificial 
lives! But I did not. disenchant 
her. Life is bitter enough; if a 
gleam of brightness can be thrown 
upon it by the indulgence of a harm- 
less fancy, itis good. Inthe midst 
of ourconversation, Minnie sudden- 
ly left the room, and in about half 
an hour returned completely meta- 
morphosed. She went out of the 
room a fair lovely girl ; she return- 
ed a dark tawny woman, looking at 
least halfa dozen years older ; but 
still beautiful, very beautiful. I 
gazed at her in wonder. Could 
this be my daughter that stood be- 
fore me? Yes, it was she. But 
by what means had she effected 
such a marvellous change in herself? 
She explained, first asking me if I 
knew her again. Knew her again! 
Could she by any disguise hide her- 
self from my knowledge? But sup- 
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pose I had only seen her once in 
my life, she asked, then did I think 
I should have known her again? I 
did not exactly know how to an- 
swer that, and although she pressed 
metogive heran answer, I could not. 
I was delighted to see her in the new 
light in which she presented herself 
to me ; it was almost an assurance 
that some portion of my fears was 
groundless. She explained to me 
that in the box containing her 
clothes were some remnants of the 
wherewithals I once used in my 
profession, such as colours and a 
few wigs. I had forgotten them, 
not having had occasion for them 
for so long a time. And she con- 
fessed that she had often amused 
herself with these things. Indeed, 
in the middle of her explanation 
she stooped and hid herself from 
my sight, and rose in the wig I used 
to wear when I played Hamlet. 
She had tucked up her beautiful 
hair with the skill of an actress, so 
that it was completely hidden by 
the wig; and as she stood before 
me, I saw in her some shadowy re- 
semblance of myself as I was in 
days gone by. I could not but be 
delighted with her light humour; it 
almost entirely dispelled my fears. 
Then she took off the wig and wash- 
ed the colour out of her face, and 
sat by my bedside quietly. I am 
used to her variable moods, and 
therefore, although I was sorry to 
see that her sportiveness had fled 
and that a more serious mood took 
its place, I was not surprised. 
Never in all her life has she shown 
me such tenderness as she exhibit- 
ed towards me this day. ‘I shall 
always love you, father,’ she said 
to me, more than once. Dear 
child! Darling treasure of my 
heart! All good angels guard you ! 
* * * * * 
The cup of happiness is dashed 
from my lips, and I am once more 
tortured by agonising doubt. This 
alternation of hopes and fears is too 
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much for me. It is impossible for 
me to be calm, school myself as I 
may. Something so strange, so un- 
expected, has happened, that, sim- 
ple as it is, I scarcely know how to 
set it down, or what to augur from it. 

Minnie has gone! 

Where—for how long—for what 
purpose—I do not know. All that 
I know is, that she has gone from 
her home, from me. 

Early this morning, when I was 
waiting to see her dear face, I was 
thinking of something strange that 
occurred in the night, wondering 
whether it formed part of my dream- 
ing fancies or had actually occurred. 
It was this: 

The house was very quiet. It was 
the most solemn part of the night, 
when troubled life is most like 
peaceful death. The healthfulness 
of dreamless sleep is denied to me, 
as it is denied to all men whose 
minds are harassed. For many 
weeks I have not enjoyed ax. hour’s 
repose, and so confused are the 
images that pass through my mind 
when I am alone, that I am often in 
doubt whether the scenes in which 
I am taking part are real or fanciful. 
I was in this condition last night 
at the time of which I am writing. 
While I was thinking or dreaming 
of Minnie and her mother, I heard 
a soft footfall in the room. The 
impression that some one was in 
the room was strong upon me, and 
when I felt a kiss upon my face, 
and my pillow being smoothed by 
a gentle hand, I was almost con- 
vinced that it was Minnie. The 
presence remained with me for I 
know not what length of time; I 
do not know when I lost it, or when 
it departed, but when I called ‘ Min- 
nie!’ no voice answered me. When 
daylight came, I determined to ask 
Minnie if it was she who had en- 
tered my room in the night. I wait- 
ed impatiently for her appearance, 
but she did not come. Susan came, 
and I asked her if Minnie was down 
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yet; Susan had not seen her. I 
bade her go and tell Minnie to come 
to me; she returned and said that 
Minnie was not in bed, nor in any 
part of the house. As Susan told 
me this, she came to my bedside, 
and, stooping, picked up a paper 
which must have fallen from be- 
neath my pillow. There was writ- 
ing on it—Minnie’s writing. It was 
addressed to me, and it told me 
that Minnie had left me, not from 
any want of love, but because she 
was miserable and unhappy. She 
said she knew that she had been 
watched ; that a feeling she could 
not control had compelled her to 
leave for a time; that she would 
write again or see me in a few days; 
and she begged me to believe that 
no one but herself was to blame for 
what she had done. She asked me, 
too, not to be anxious as to how 
she would live, for she had provided 
for that. 

The first thing I did after my 
agitation was somewhat subdued, 
was to desire Susan to lock the 
door, and on no account to allow 
a person to enter the room. For 
the thought flashed upon me, that 
if it were known that Minnie had 
left her home clandestinely, her 
good name would suffer. She had 
done a foolish thing—ay, it was a 
cruel thing to leave me thus ; but 
it was done in all innocence, I was 
sure, and in ignorance of the world’s 
judgment upon such an act. I, her 
father, must protect her good name; 
no breath of slander must be al- 
lowed to touch her. Therefore I 
judged it imperative that the secret 
of her departure should be known 
only to Susan and me. I gave Su- 
san the letter to read, and when 
her tears were dried, my plan was 
formed. It is well for me that I 
have such an attached and faithful 
friend as Susan. Without her, I 
should be helpless indeed. I ex- 
plained my wishes to her, and she 
promised to obey them implicitly— 
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and she will. To account for Min- 
nie’s absence, the Marvels and Dan 
and Ellen are to be told that she 
cannot leave me; that my illness 
has increased, and I require her 
constant attendance. And on no 
pretence whatever is any one of 
them to be allowed to come into 
the room. The door is to be always 
locked, and when Susan goes out 
of the room, she is to lock the door 
and take the key with her. All this 
is done in the hope that Minnie 
will return in a few days, when Jo- 
shua has sailed. Two questions 
Susan asked me: Did I think Min- 
nie had gone because she had dis- 
covered that Susan was watching 
her? and, Was it of any use to try 
and find out where she was? To 
both these questions I answered 
No. Susan was much relieved at 
the answer to her first question, for 
the faithful creature is ready to take 
all blame upon herself. As for her 
second question, I said that Minnie 
would be certain to go where she 
would not be discovered. Then 
Susan hesitatingly mentioned Jo- 
shua’s name in connection with 
Minnie ; it needed not that to re- 
new my suspicions against him. 
But I am afraid that Susan judges 
him even more harshly than I do; 
for she suggested that she should 
watch his movements, in the ex- 
pectation that some clue might be 
gained. Her evidence of to-day is 
all in his favour. She ascertained 
that he went this morning direct 
from home to his ship; that he 
worked there for six hours, and that 
he came home direct to Ellen. No, 
I cannot associate him with Min- 
nie’s disappearance. I have been 
thinking as coherently as I could 
as to what is most likely the cause 
of her leaving home, and the most 
hopeful conclusion I can arrive at 
is this: That Minnie has an attach- 
ment for Joshua, which, in the face 
of his engagement with Ellen, she 
feels it is her duty to subdue ; that 
Q 
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it is painful to her to be a witness 
of Ellen’s happiness; and that, fear- 
ful lest she should betray her at- 
tachment, she has left the neigh- 
bourhood until Joshua has gone 
upon his voyage. 

Iam reassured. This conclusion 
is reasonable as well as hopeful. I 
must bear with the misery of her 
absence—ah, how I miss her be- 
loved face !—in the hope that my 
darling will return to me when he 
is gone, and that she will regain 
her peace of mind, and be to me 
as she has hitherto been ; chastened, 
perhaps, but not entirely unhappy. 

Are you thinking of me, Minnie? 
Can you realise the depth of my 
love for you, my dearest? If such 
a thing exists in the flesh as spiri- 
tual communion with those we love, 
you will know, darling treasure of 
my heart! that my thoughts, my 
blessings, my prayers are with you 
now. 

* * * ~ * 

In two days Joshua’s ship will 
sail, and then my darling will come 
home. The secret of her departure 
has been well kept. No one knows 
or suspects. There is a rare faith- 
fulness in Susan’s nature. If she 
possessed all the graces of woman- 
hood, she could not be nobler than 
she is. 

I need all my strength to enable 
me to bear with Minnie’s absence; 
so constantly do my thoughts dwell 
upon her, that at certain times [lose 
consciousness of what has taken 
place, and detect myself listening 
for her footstep. At other times, 
I am engrossed by the idea that 
many years have passed since I last 
saw Minnie. When this impression 
is upon me, Minnie appears to me 
not as a woman, but as a child. 

*% * 3 % % 


Joshua Marvel has gone. Thank 
God! Now I may expect Minnie 
to return. Any moment may bring 
her to my loving arms again. I am 
haunted by the ghosts of footsteps 
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on the stairs. I know afterwards 
that my fancy has conjured them 
up ; but if they were real, I could 
not hear them more plainly. They 
are Minnie’s footsteps always. I 
hear them first in the passage lead- 
ing from the street—then I stop 
and listen. Softly yet swiftly they 
come nearer and nearer to me till 
they are outside my door. Then 
I say to myself, ‘She is lingering 
for a while, thinking of the happi- 
ness I shall feel when she opens 
the door and runs to my side.” But 
the long silence that follows tells 
me that the steps I heard were 
created by my fancy, and that I 
have still to wait for the accom- 
plishment of my dearest hope. 

Before Joshua left, he came to 
the door, and asked to see me and 
Minnie to bid us good-bye. His 
desire to see Minnie was assuring, 
for it convinced me that the rea- 
sons I assigned for her leaving are 
correct. But I would not see him 
—I could not ; for if he came into 
the room, he would discover Min- 
nie’s absence. 

I am thankful to think that my 
forced seclusion will soon be at an 
end. How the minutes lag! Come, 
Minnie! Come, my darling child! 

* 7 * *~ * 

How shall I be able to endure 
this agony? It is night, and yes- 
terday morning Joshua Marvel left 
to go on his voyage, and still there 
is no sign of Minnie. What can I 
think? Has any calamity befallen 
her? Is she lying sick, helpless 
anywhere, and must I remain here, 
gnawing my Leart away with the 
knowledge that I am powerless to 
help her? O God, who only wit- 
nesseth my sufferings, send my dar- 
ling home to me to-night! If in 
my life I have erred, and deserve 
punishment—if the injunction I laid 
upon the woman who loved me, 
and whom I loved with all my 
strength, was a crime, and if I am to 
suffer for the misery of her wedded 
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life, being the cause of it—deal 
with me as Thou wilt; but let me 
look once more upon the face of 
my darling ! 

* aS * % % 

The third day. My life is being 
tortured away. I believe that I 
shall die before seeing Minnie. The 
prescience of death is upon me. 
Every few minutes Susan runs into 
the street to see if Minnie is com- 
ing ; but there is no sign of her. 
The slightest sound in the house 
causes my heart to beat so violently 
that I am afraid. I try to think, 
but I cannot; I can only fear. 
These few words have taken me 
long to write. I cannot read what 
I have previously written. I have 
tried to do so, but the words swim 
before my eyes. - I am possessed by 
but one feeling—fear for Minnie ; 
fear that I shall never see her again. 
I can write no more to-day. 


With a despairing mind, I trace 


these words slowly and painfully. 
They are powerless to express my 
feelings. 

Death is near. I know it. Not 
by physical pain am I warned, but 
I know it. I saw my wife last 
night. She stood by my side for 
fullan hour. It is a sign that my 
hour is come. 

Susan is below, looking for Min- 
nie perhaps—looking for Minnie, 
who will never, never come... .. 

I take up my pen again. What 
lies before me? A letter. Susan 
brought it up awhile ago, and gave 
it to me. But when I saw the writ- 
ing on the cover, I had not courage 
to open it, so I placed it in the 
desk. It is addressed to me in 
Minnie’s writing. And on the cover 
are these words: ‘The Merry An- 
drew ; John Steele, pilot.’ The 
letter, then, comes from the Merry 
Andrew, and is in Minnie’s writing. 
What follows? That Minnie is on 
board the Merry Andrew with Jo- 
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shua Marvel! I must read it—I 
must, if it strike me dead ! 


That was all that was written. 
Dan read every word of the manu- 
script aloud, but was compelled 
by emotion to pause many times. 
During the silence that followed, 
one thought rose uppermost in 
their minds. Ellen thought, ‘ How 
will Dan bear this?” And Dan had 
the same thought with respect to 
Ellen. Is such noble unselfishness 
rare? Letus hope not. For the 
first and only time in the course of 
this narrative, the writer pauses to 
speak of a personal experience of 
devotion and unselfishness. It was 
before him during his boyhood in 
the person of his mother; and it is 
to her, and to the patient unmur- 
muring gentleness with which she 
bore the trials of her life, that 
he owes whatever little of good 
there may be in his nature. It is 
from his experience of his mo- 
ther’s life of goodness and self 
sacrifice that he knows that the 
noble unselfishness of Dan and 
Ellen is not, thank God ! a creation 
of his fancy. And as he writes 
these words in the midst of a great 
city, with all the whirl of its busy 
life around him, he is glad to think 
that in it—in great mansions and 
mean houses, in sight of gardens 
where Nature makes holiday, and 
of dirty streets and courts where 
bright leaf never grows—flowers of 
human life which the world shall 
never see are blossoming tenderly 
and holily, and living gentle lives 
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For a long time no word was 
spoken by Ellen and Dan. Then 
Dan turned and looked in Ellen’s 
face. She met his gaze pityingly, 
almost appealingly. He answered 
her with a sad smile, in which there 
was much sweetness. 

‘You were the first to guess my 
love for Minnie,’ he said; ‘ and only 
to Jo did I ever confess it. But do 
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not fret for me, my dear; she can 
never be to me what I was daring 
enough to hope she would be one 
day. My love for her is not less 
strong, but my hope is buried now.’ 

She could say nothing but ‘O 
my poor Dan! O my poor Dan!’ 

‘Nay, why?’ he answered in his 
gentle voice ; ‘what could I have 
offered her? What right had I, a 
cripple, to entertain the hope? It 
Was presumptuous; it was worse 
than that—it was cruel. I dared to 
hope that she, bright, strong, and 
full of healthful life, would tie her- 
self to a weak sickly thing like me. 
I dared to hope that she would 
love me. I fed my heart upon delu- 
sions ; I can see itnow. But I can 
love her still—can believe in her 
still—shall have faith in her purity 
as long as my heart shall beat, and 
after that—ay, who knows? He 
paused for a little while before he 
resumed : ‘ What you and I have in 
our thoughts, my dear, we must 
speak of; in that les our only 
consolation. And we must not 
shrink from it; for our duty, no 
less than our love, demands it.’ 

And yet she did shrink, fearing 
what was coming. 

‘What wonder that she should 
love Joshua?’ continued Dan, un- 
flinchingly determined to look the 
truth in the face, and not to spare 
himself, although as he spoke his 
quivering lips and tremulous voice 
betrayed his agitation. ‘We who 
know how good and brave he is 
are able to understand that she 
could not help loving him, But 
he—no, he played no false part by 
her.’ He placed his hand upon 
the Bible, and the action gave a 
deeper solemnity to the declara- 
tion. ‘Some suspicion he may 
have entertained that her feelings 
towards him were warmer than they 
ought to have been; and I well 
know the grief such suspicion 
brought to him. But he could not 
mention it—he dared not speak of 
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it for Minnie’s sake—for mine. I 
can trace a meaning now in the 
last words he said to me. “ You 
do not doubt me, Dan ?” he asked. 
I answered, “ No, nor never could.” 
And then he said he should not 
have asked, but that certain things 
had distressed him lately. Poor 
Jo! Yes, he must have guessed 
Minnie’s secret, and, knowing my 
love for her, trembled lest I should 
turn against him. Turn against 
him! my best, my dearest friend ! 
When I do, it will be time for me 
to die. Believe that I never wa- 
vered in my love or my truth, and 
that to the last I held you in my 
heart as I hold you now, gentlest, 
dearest, best of friends!’ Uncon- 
sciously he had uttered the very 
words which Joshua addressed to 
him, and he spoke them as if Jo- 
shua were standing before him. 
‘As for what we have read to-night, 
we and we alone can rightly under- 
stand it. He who wrote it in his 
agony knows now that Joshua’s 
heart is as pure as Minnie’s honour.’ 

‘ Those strange letters poor Min- 
nie’s father received,’ whispered 
Ellen ; ‘who wrote them ? 

‘Who stabbed Jo when he came 
home?’ asked Dan in reply. ‘ Who- 
ever did that wrote the letters. Jo 
has an enemy.’ Then, with a sud- 
den remembrance of Joshua’s warn- 
ing against Solomon Fewster, he 
cried in a louder tone than he had 
hitherto used, ‘Mr. Fewster!’ With 
eager impatience he turned over 
the pages of Basil Kindred’s diary, 
and lighted upon the original let- 
ters. They were pinned on blank 
pages at the end of the diary, and 
were written on soiled sheets of 
blue letter-paper. ‘ No,’ said Dan, 
examining them; ‘the writing is 
not Mr. Fewster’s; and I have done 
him an injustice. I am sorry for 
it. He has been a good friend to 
me in one way. We must wait 
until Jo comes back; all will be 
explained then.’ 
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Ellen thought, ‘Will Minnie come 
back also? Howwill Dan receive 
her ?” 

Dan divined her thought, and 
answered it by saying, 

‘We must wait and hope, my 
dear ; that is all we can do.’ 

The candle had burnt low in the 
socket by this time, and Dan had 
just said, ‘I think we had better 
try to sleep for a little while, Ellen,’ 
when they heard sounds of some 
one walking softly about the house. 

* There is no one here but Susan,’ 
said Ellen, in a tone of quiet sur- 
prise. 

‘No one but—’ said Dan, and 
then paused, awestruck by the 
thought of that only other one in 
the house, which lay stark and dead 
in the room above. 

They listened to Susan’s foot- 
steps, and a new fear entered their 
hearts. There was a soft stealthi- 
ness in the footfall, as if Susan were 
hunting for some one who was hid- 
ing from her. 

‘Shall I go and see? asked 
Ellen. 

Dan nodded; and Ellen went 
out of the room, but soon returned, 
white and trembling. 

‘It zs Susan ?’ asked Dan. 

‘Yes, Dan; but she did not 
know me when I spoke to her. 
She frightened me, Dan; I can’t 
tell if she is awake or asleep.’ 

‘What is she doing ?” 

‘She seems to be looking for 
something ; and she has such a 
strange look in her face 

‘Hush ! whispered Dan. 

Susan’s footsteps, soft and steal- 
thy as those of a cat, were in the 
passage. Presently the door was 
opened cautiously, and Susan en- 
tered, and softly closed the door 
behind her. She did not appear 
to notice either Dan or Ellen, but 
looked about the room inquiringly, 
then went to the window and pulled 
up the blind. The moon was high 
in the heavens, and the light stream- 
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ed down upon her face, making it 
ghastly. 

‘Susan !’ cried Dan. 

But she did not heed him; she 
peered anxiously through the win- 
dow into the street, shading her 
eyes with her hand. 

‘Is she asleep?’ whispered Ellen. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Dan in a 
troubled voice ; ‘it is dreadful to 
see her with that expression on 
her face.’ 

It was an expression of suppress- 
ed watchfulness ; that her firmly- 
compressed lips and wandering 
eyes were at variance might have 
been due to the peculiar circum- 
stances of her life ; but in the cun- 
ning and revengeful determination 
in her face there was no sign of 
indecision.. It was as though she 
had staked her life on the accom- 
plishment of a task. 

As she turned from the window 
and approached Dan, he seized 
her hand. 

‘Susan,’ he said gently, ‘speak 
to me, my dear. What is the mean- 
ing of this ? 

She laid her hand upon his head 
in a motherly way, and said : 

‘Poor Dan! And you loved her, 
and she is lost to you.’ 

‘Not lost, Susey,’ he said, de- 
taining her hand and humouring 
her, for he was afraid that her rea- 
son was gone; ‘not lost. She will 
come back.’ 

‘Bend your head; listen,’ said 
Susan, and whispered in his ear, 
* She will never come back—never, 
never! When she hears that Ze is 
dead—he is lying dead up-stairs, 
Dan—she will never come back ; 
she will drown herself first ; for she 
loved him, and me too; and would 
have loved you, Dan, but for that 
false-hearted friend.’ 

‘You must not say that, Susey,’ 
said Dan, pointing to Ellen, who 
had turned aside weeping. ‘ Look 
at Ellen. He is her husband, and he 
is notfalse-hearted ; for her sake you 
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must have kinder, juster thoughts 
towards Jo.’ 

But Susan did not catch the 
sense of his words. All that she 
understood was, that he was speak- 
ing in defence of Joshua. 

‘ All in his favour,’ she muttered. 
‘If any one is to blame, it is Min- 
nie—that’s what all of you will say. 
But I know better ; I know better. 
Didn't I watch them? Didn’t I 
see him making love to her on the 
ship? Didn’t I see the poor dear 
that’s lying dead up-stairs tortured 
slowly to death? And don’t I 
know who killed him ?’ 

‘Who, Susan, who ?’ asked Dan, 
holding his breath. 

‘Joshua Marvel,’ said Susan, be- 
tween her set teeth, with no change 
upon her face. ‘And as God’s my 
judge, I will bring him to justice ! 
You are his friends—I know that ; 
you'll try to hide him from me ; 
but I'll do what I’ve made up my 
mind to if I drop down dead the 
minute after.’ 

She twisted her hand from Dan’s 
grasp, and crept slowly into the 
passage, and thence into the street. 
And there she stood for many mi- 
nutes, with the same expression of 
implacable animosity on her face, 
waiting for the return of Basil Kin- 
dred’s murderer. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


WHAT THE NEIGHBOURS THINK 
OF IT. 


THE events that have been de- 
scribed proved to be something 
more than a nine days’ wonder. 
The neighbourhood was remarkably 
bare of exciting incidents, and no- 
thing so stirring as the sudden death 
of Basil Kindred and the flight of 
Minnie had happened within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Besides that, there was one element 
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in the occurrences which, above all 
others, added zest and flavour to 
them—this was the element of mys- 
tery. Here was a family, which 
might be looked upon as the most 
respected family in the neighbour- 
hood ; for there was no question 
about the position held by the Mar- 
vels. Every one of the neighbours 
liked them, and every one of the 
neighbours had a good word for 
them. They had lived in the neigh- 
bourhood—they and their fathers 
and grandfathers before them—for 
manyscores of years,and no shadow 
of reproach had ever rested upon a 
single member of the family. They 
had always been steady, industrious, 
and sober, and had been held up 
as examples, time out of mind, by 
wives to their husbands and parents 
to their children. They were home- 
ly, hospitable, and sociable, and, 
although they might very well have 
done it, had never held their heads 
above their fellows. If any male 
acquaintance wanted a word of ad- 
vice, he went to Mr. Marvel for it, 
and the advice received was gene- 
rally found to be sound and was al- 
ways admitted to be good. Ifany 
one was sick, Mrs. Marvel always 
came forward to help and assist, in 
her small way,and was always ready 
to sit up of a night if it was neces- 
sary, and to do some portion of the 
household work if it were needed. 
And what she did was done so un- 
ostentatiously and quietly that it 
never left a sting behind it, and 
never—strange as it may sound— 
elicited anything but gratitude. Jo- 
shua was a model ofa son, and the 
neighbours had been proud of him. 
Take them for all in all, the Mar- 
vels were a credit to the locality. 
And yet, as you shall presently see, 
notwithstanding their irreproach- 
able character, notwithstanding the 
credit in which they were held, not- 
withstanding that they were famous 
for all the virtues under the sun, a 
very remarkable change was to take 
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place in the estimation in which 
they were held. 

Then as to the Taylors. There 
had been many transitions of feel- 
ing regarding them when the pa- 
rents were alive. They had not been 
a credit to the neighbourhood. The 
meek uncomplaining life which Mrs. 
Taylor had led had been entirely 
lost sight of in the drunken disso- 
lute habits of the head of the family. 
Perhaps it was because of this bad 
conduct of Mr. Taylor that the vir- 
tues of the children had not been 
taken into account; but the fact 
remained that it was not until after 
Mr. Taylor’s death—the manner of 
which was disgraceful, and left a 
blot upon the family name—-that 
any affection was mingled with the 
pity with which Dan and Ellen were 
regarded. There were so many 
singular circumstances connected 
with the family history. First, there 
was Susan letting Dan fall out of 
window when he was a baby and 
breaking his legs. Many of the 
neighbours, with young families of 
their own, remembered the time 
when they were boys and girls, and 
when Susan was twitted and jeered 
at for being Dan’s murderer. Then 
Susan’s strange manner and sloven- 
ly dress—not, it must be admitted, 
that slovenliness had very much to 
do with the feeling—had not ren- 
dered her a favourite ; she was often 
spoken of as being soft and not 
quite right in her mind. 

Then came that part of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s career when (it having been 
whispered about that he had been 
the death of his wife) he fell into 
deeper and deeper dissipation, and 
when he was to be seen regularly 
every night tumbling out of the 
public - house, and reeling home 
in a state of intoxication. It is 
surprising how hard many wives, 
whose husbands were not quite free 
from the reproach of over-indulg- 
ence, were upon the failings of Mr. 
Taylor. He was a ‘drunken beast,’ 
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a ‘disgrace to the street,’ and so 
forth. And yet, as you have seen, 
they were proud of the beautiful 
friendship that existed between 
Dan and Joshua, and appreciated 
the good conduct of Ellen from the 
time that she was big enough—she 
was young enough, heaven knows, 
when her duties commenced—to 
assist in the cleaning and washing. 
But the father’s drunken habits 
stained the family reputation, and 
not all the washing and wringing 
could wash it clean at that time. 
Then came the shameful death of 
the drunkard. From the date of 
that occurrence, the position of the 
family began to improve, and the 
engagement of Ellen and Joshua 
lifted them up still farther in the 
estimation of their neighbours. 

Lastly, there were Basil Kindred 
and Minnie. Neither of them had 
ever been favourites out of their 
own small circle. Basil Kindred 
had held his head above them, and 
Minnie was too much of a lady for 
‘such poor folks as us.’ All the 
grown-up girls disliked her because 
she was superior to them, and be- 
cause she did not associate with 
them. Therefore, neither father nor 
daughter obtained sympathy, and 
there was very little pity expressed 
for Basil’s death. As for Minnie, 
she was generally condemned. The 
neighbours in speaking of her and 
her flight said, ‘she was always a 
forward thing ; and some even went 
so far as to call her ‘a stuck-up 
slut.’ They never expected any- 
thing better of her, not they. 

The mystery was, how it all be- 
came known; for it was known, 
every detail of it, the day following 
that on which Basil Kindred had 
died. Every person, for a dozen 
streets round about, knew all the 
particulars almost as soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvel were made ac- 
quainted with them— knew that 
Minnie had run away, knew that 
she was in Joshua Marvel’s ship, 
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knew that the intelligence of the 
flight had caused her father’s death. 
Then they began to be wise in their 
generation, after the usual manner 
of human herds, and before night- 
fall of the second day it was recog- 
nised as an established fact, that it 
had beer. a cunningly-planned plot 
from first to last, and that Joshua 
and Minnie had run away together. 

There is no accounting for these 
revulsions of feeling, and it is per- 
haps best not to attempt to analyse 
them. So much small malice and 
miserable uncharitableness would 
be brought to light, that we should 
be ashamed of the exposure—being 
liable to such influences ourselves. 
Joshua’s character had _ hitherto 
been irreproachable ; he had been 
almost loved by many, and liked 
and admired by all. Suddenly he 
is tainted by suspicion, and by 
suspicion only. There is not a 
tittle of direct evidence against 
him. But the suspicion is enough; 
directly it is whispered, it swells 
and grows, like the cloud which is 
at first ‘no bigger than a man’s 
hand,’ and Joshua’s good name is 
wrecked in the storm that follows. 

The additional grief that this 
general verdict inflicted upon Jo- 
shua’s parents may easily be ima- 
gined. They had to learn that 
slander’s ‘ edge is sharper than the 
sword,’ and that though their dear 
son were ‘chaste as ice and pure 
as snow, he should not escape cal- 
umny.’ But they did not receive 
these lessons meekly. They fought 
and protested against them with all 
the strength of their loving souls. 
They might as well have tried to 
stop a fierce wind with the palms 
of their hands. 

One of their bitterest experiences 
was the knowledge that there was 
a difference of sentiment between 
them. They did not all believe 
alike. All of them, except Susan, 
believed alike in the innocence and 
purity of Joshua; but not so with 
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respect to Minnie. The mercy that 
Dan and Ellen accorded to her 
was denied to her by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvel. Neither of them thought 
well of her; and although Mrs. 
Marvel’s verdict was less harsh than 
that of her husband, she too, gentle 
and forgiving as was her nature, 
could not forgive and hold dear the 
unhappy girl who had brought this 
great misery upon them. What 
Minnie had done was nothing less 
than a crime in the eyes of the good 
mother and good woman. 

3ut Minnie had one champion— 
Susan. It was generally reported, 
a few days after the tragic occur- 
rence, that Susan had gone mad 
because of Basil Kindred’s death ; 
and a whisper went about that, mad 
as she was, she was fixed to the one 
idea of bringing Joshua to justice. 
Susan’s madness, if madness it was, 
took a very mild form. She did not 
speak upon the subject, but she be- 
lieved thoroughly in Minnie’s inno- 
cence and Joshua’s guilt ; and she 
was ever on the watch to bring that 
false friend to justice.. She was al- 
ways peering about her and hunting 
for Joshua. She contracted a strange 
habit of suspecting that he was hid- 
ing in the place she last left, and 
when she went out of the house, 
returned, after going a few paces, 
to see if the man she was waiting 
for was in the passage. If she open- 
ed a gate and shut it behind her, 
she walked back to it and looked 
about her,expectant. Never a night 
passed but she rose from her bed 
and went into the street, waiting for 
Joshua ; in the dead of night, when 
all others were asleep, she would 
sit at her window and look into the 
street, waiting patiently. When they 
discovered this habit at home, they 
tried to break her of it; but their 
efforts were unavailing. By and by, 
this proceeding began to be exceed- 
ingly popular in the neighbourhood, 
and popular opinion veered round 
to Susan’s view ; Minnie was not 
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so thoroughly condemned, and the 
blame was almost entirely laid on 
Joshua’s shoulders. And when the 
neighbours openly expressed their 
sympathy to Mr. Marvel because 
Joshua had ‘turned out bad,’ he 
resented it angrily in his dogma- 
tic obstinate way, until he began 
to quarrel with them. He was so 
indignant, so hurt, so unhappy, that 
he refused to speak to his old ac- 
quaintances, and gradually they fell 
off from him, and a coldness sprang 
up which made his life a misery. 
Still, he and all that were bound to 
him cherished the hope that when 
Joshua came home all would be 
cleared up. But Mr. Marvel made 
up his mind that he would never 
forgive his neighbours for their 
suspicions. Months passed, and 
the estrangement between him and 
his acquaintances grew stronger ; 
his home, too, was not a happy 
‘one. He grew morose and ill-tem- 
pered, and would not speak to his 
wife upon the subject of Joshua and 
Minnie ; and when she found that 
he was determined upon this point, 
she wisely forbore to press him, 
knowing his nature. 

Before the advent of another 
spring, Ellen became a mother. Her 
situation had been concealed from 
all but Dan and Mrs. Marvel ; even 
Mr. Marvel did not know it until the 
child was born. It was a girl, and 
when the news was buzzed about 
the neighbourhood, Joshua and 
Minnie started again into a noto- 
riety which had been on the wane. 
Again the busybodies were at work, 
and again the busy tongues wagged 
more volubly than before. It was 

a matter for resentment with the 
neighbours that they had not been 
made acquainted with Ellen’s situ- 
ation ; it was depriving them of a 
legitimate privilege. But Ellen and 
her two confidants had kept the 
secret well; and now the young 
mother nursed her child in privacy, 


and seemed only anxious to keep 
it from prying and unsympathising 
eyes. No news had been received 
of Joshua or of his ship; and al- 
though Mr. Marvel went every 
other day to the London agents of 
the Merry Andrew, they had no- 
thing to tell him. Now that the 
child was born, their anxiety for 
news of Joshua increased. But still 
they received none. Weeks passed, 
months passed, until the suspense 
became almost maddening. Ellen 
nursed the baby, and rejoiced that 
the pretty little thing had Joshua’s 
eyes, and yearned for Joshua to 
see them. Mr. Marvel looked 
more angrily upon his old acquaint- 
ances, who were ready to quarrel 
with him afresh for his sour looks. 
Mrs. Marvel suffered in patience, 
and strove by assumed cheerful- 
ness to lighten the loads the others 
had to bear. Susan waited and 
watched. And Dan waited and 
hoped When there came a 
time ![—— 

Ellen was in Mrs. Marvel's kit- 
chen, her baby was in her lap, 
and she was gazing at and wor- 
shipping, for the thousandth thou- 
sandth time, the baby’s beautiful 
eyes, and beautiful fingers and 
nails, and the round cheeks, and 
the pretty mouth and chin, so 
like Joshua’s. It was evening, and 
Mr. Marvel was expected home 
every minute, with news from the 
agents about Joshua’s ship. Ellen 
began singing this to baby—sing- 
ing in a low soft voice how father 
would soon come from over the 
seas to see his own little darling— 
his dear darling precious ; and she 
was in the midst of this, enrich- 
ing the theme with twenty different 
forms of endearing expression, when 
Mr. Marvel staggered into the kit- 
chen. There was a wild look in 
his face, and his hands were trem- 
bling. He was drunk. 

*O, father! cried Ellen. 
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‘Where’s mother?’ he asked in 
a husky voice. ‘ Where’s mother ? 
he repeated in a louder tone. 

His wife answered the question 
by coming into the kitchen. She 
had seen him reel into the house, 
and had followed him at once. She 
knew he had been drinking, but 
she did not reproach him. He saw 
in her face the knowledge and the 
forbearance, and he said, 

‘Yes, I’ve been drinking ; I was 
bound to. O, mother, mother! 
how shall I tell you ? 

Her lips framed some words, 
but she could not utter them. She 
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sank into a chair and gazed at him 
with blanched cheek, with quiver- 
ing lips, with blurred eyes. 

Hush, baby, hush! you have 
never seen your father’s face, and 
you do not understand now what 
one day will be told you—what 
George Marvel has had to drink 
brandy to give him courage to tell 
his faithful wife— 

That the good ship, the Merry 
Andrew, has foundered, and that 
every soul on board, Joshua and 
Minnie included, has gone down 
to the bottom of the sea. Not one 
saved—not one. 


SPRING, 


—_—@—— 


Sort shadows rippling on the tender grass, 
Soft sunlight glinting on the fresh green leaves, 
Soft winds that crisp the waters as they pass, 
Soft chirp of birds beneath the cottage-eaves, 
Soft sudden sounds in the cool woodland shades 
Of tiny rustling feet and glancing wing, 
Soft opening blossoms on the sweeping glades, 


Soft gleams on breezy uplands—that is Spring. 


The bright beck dances down the sloping plains, 
Under the willows where the woodbines creep ; 
The violets purple all the leafy lanes, 
And from their sheltered nest the snowdrops peep ; 
The primrose gleams like moonlight from her bed ; 
Over the mossy banks the bluebells ring ; 
The fresh ferns, crushed beneath the careless tread, 
Sigh in forgiving sweetness—that is Spring. 


O fresh and happy youth, obey her voice, 

Feel her soft charm run thrilling through the blood ; 
With waking earth let waking hearts rejoice, 

And own the goddess of the wold and wood. 
Soft shyness, like the pale bud’s silken sheath, 

Round the pure fancies of sweet youth will cling ; 
But colour, life, and strength all lurk beneath, 

And love and flowers both blossom in the Spring. 





BORES AND PRIGS. 
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THERE are few people gifted with 
a capacity for suffering from the 
assaults of bores and prigs who 
have not, at some time or other, 
asked themselves the question, 
Which form of the infliction is 
least unendurable? We say, ‘ Those 
who are gifted with a capacity ; 
because there are people, happily 
for themselves, who are incapable 
of being either ‘bored’ or ‘ prigged.’ 
They are so obtuse or so good- 
natured that they never feel the 
utter weariness which results from 
being intensely bored, or the irrita- 
bility and anger the assumptions of 
a prig are so apt to rouse. Phleg- 
matic adipose people never feel 
bored. It is the highly organised, 
the nervous, the excitable, who un- 


dergo tortures in that way. 

As nations grow older, new forms 
of suffering—the products of civili- 
sation—spring into existence ; and 
the faculty of being bored is one of 


these. The cultivated of Greece 
and Rome were keenly susceptible 
to the attacks of bores; witness 
numerous episodes in the history 
of the former, and some of Cicero’s 
epistles to Atticus. Our ancestors 
can never have felt bored, or they 
could not have endured those long 
repasts, wearisome pageants, and 
dull harangues, which it makes one 
yawn even to read of. There is, 
however, a well-authenticated in- 
stance of an Emperor of Germany 
who fled from the council-chamber, 
wearied out by a long Latin speech 
inflicted on him by Antoine de 
Vaudémont, who further proceeded 
to enforce its arguments in the ver- 
nacular. - Sigismund escaped, leav- 
ing the Bishop of Passau to hear 
Antoine out; and one is not sur- 


prised to learn that the next day 
he pronounced judgment against 
his claim to the dukedom of Lor- 
raine, the matter in dispute. But 
this is an exceptional case; as a 
rule our predecessors seem to have 
suffered bores gladly; at least there 
is no record, that we remember, of 
their having complained of them. 
The word ‘bore’ appears to have 
come into use about the middle 
of the last century. It occurs se- 
veral times in the correspondence 
of George Selwyn. The beautiful 
Lady Sarah Lennox was especially 
alive to the attacks of bores, and 
complains frequently in her letters 
to him of what she has been made 
to undergo from them. 

The rate at which we live in this 
fast-going age makes a greater num- 
ber of people ‘ borable,’ by render- 
ing their susceptibilities keener to 
all outward impressions, both phy- 
sical and mental, than they were 
in the days when things moved at 
a calmer pace. Our nerves are now 
so highly wrought that they are per- 
petually in a state of tension, and 
make us less tolerant of whatever 
is tiresome, either to mind or body. 
The more highly organised and cul- 
tivated the individual, the greater 
his capacity for being bored. The 
tendency of the age is to increase 
the number of these individuals ; 
and, consequently, the number of 
those who are liable to be bored. 
Would that it were its tendency to 
lessen the number of bores! Alas, 
there will always be a large ma- 
jority who are neither finely or- 
ganised nor cultivated, and to this 
the minority must, more or less, fall 
a victim. 

What constitutes a bore? What 
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combination of qualities goes to 
make up that scourge of civilisa- 
tion? A total lack of humour, we 
should say, and of that sympathetic 
power which enables a person to 
see, as if by instinct, whether he 
or his conversation be agreeable 
to the listener, joined sometimes 
to intense egotism; though this 
last is not a necessary ingredient 
in the bore’s character, except in 
so far as it is connected with 
want of sympathy. The essence 
of the bore is the absence of the 
sympathetic power. This by no 
means implies the absence of sym- 
pathising power. The two are quite 
distinct. A person may bore one 
to death with sympathy, by offering 
it at the wrong time. A bore has 
no tact. This is why the masculine 
bore so largely predominates over 
the feminine. Women, as a rule, 
have more tact than men. They 
are more sympathetic, too; their 
finer sensibilities enabling them to 
feel the pulse, as it were, of the in- 
dividual with whom they are con- 
versing or the society in which they 
are mixing. But though the femi- 
nine type is rarer than the mascu- 
line, it is infinitely the worse of the 
two. The rarity is more than com- 
pensated for by the intensity. How 
truly fearful it is to fall into the 
clutches of a woman who insists 
on giving you the whole history of 
her domestic arrangements! who 
expects you to take an interest in 
the order in which her bedrooms 
are hebdomadally cleaned ; to listen 
to her ideas of economy, to the 
number of dishes she allows her 
household, and the dresses she 
deems sufficient for herself and 
her daughters! Still more to be 
dreaded is the woman who talks 
about ‘my husband,’ as though she 
were the only one in the world 
blessed with such an appendage. 
What the goodman eats and drinks, 
what he thinks and says, his likes 
and dislikes—all, very properly and 
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naturally, intensely interesting to 
her —are inflicted on her unfor- 
tunate friends, till she succeeds in 
making him thoroughly hateful to 
them, though he may be, in reality, 
the most harmless of mankind. 
Broach the mildest sentiment on 
any subject whatever, and you are 
immediately confronted with ‘ my 
husband's’ opinions and feelings, 
as though they must needs be bind- 
ing on you. This or that statesman, 
or clergyman, or measure, must be 
right in your eyes because he ap- 
proves. And the aggravating thing 
is, that such a woman does not feel 
at all bound herself to be guided 
by ‘my husband’s’ views. On the 
contrary, she takes very good care 
to let him know that the right of 
private judgment is not one she 
gave up when she became his pro- 
perty. 

Infinitely boring, too, is the wo- 
man who is perpetually parading 
her conjugal happiness. Her hus- 
band’s light is certainly not hidden 
under a bushel, and if the beholders 
are not dazzled by it, it is owing to 
their inherent blindness in refusing 
to see that which is for ever being 
put before them. She carries on 
a series of flirtations with him in 
public, and lays traps for compli- 
ments from him as outraging to 
good taste as they are wearisome. 
If he goes from home, she wonders 
ostentatiously if she shall ‘have a 
love-letter from my dear’ Tom or 
Harry; and when the epistle ar- 
rives, it is read and re-read and 
commented on to each fresh comer, 
till you are forced to wish the writer, 
and still more the receiver, had never 
been born. 

Not less to be dreaded is the wife 
who dwells incessantly on her hus- 
band’s disqualifications ; though this 
bore has the merit of being com- 
paratively rare, feminine philoso- 
phy usually trying to make the best 
of a bad bargain; besides, it is 
more amusing to hear people ob. 
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jurgated than lauded, and affords 
the diversion of finding excuses for 
the delinquent. Then there is the 
woman who is full of her own 
power and influence over men. 
She has an endless succession of 
stories of the rough specimens she 
has tamed. She is so persuaded of 
her judiciousness and cleverness, 
that it never occurs to her that a 
style of treatment which may be 
very effective with one person will 
totally fail when applied to another. 
She attributes all the domestic mi- 
series of her friends to their not 
having acted on her principle. 
Being yoked herself to the most 
gentle, tractable of mortals, she ex- 
patiates unceasingly on the short- 
comings of her less fortunate sister, 
bound to a partner who plunges, 
kicks, and shies at every two or 
three paces he takes in double- 
harness. She makes such proud 
boasting, often before the men she 
claims to have tamed, that one is 
divided between amazement at their 
quiescence, and disgust at her ego- 
tism and want of generosity in thus 
trumpeting her own success. The 
woman who thus inflicts her as- 
sumed influence over the other sex 
on you is generally a matron ; but 
a spinster is sometimes equally 
pertinacious in assuring you of her 
power, and in lamenting the failures 
of her married friends. Of spinster 
bores we think the ‘ perfectly awful 
female’-—who is bent on making 
you acquainted with the number 
of men she might have married, 
but didn’t—bears away the palm. 
She is utterly irrepressible ; and as 
she never wearies of the subject, 
there is but one resource—flight. 
There is, too, the woman who 
on all occasions instances the pe- 
culiarities and characteristics of her 
father’s family. No matter what 
the subject of conversation may 
be, she contrives to find an open- 
ing for lauding the stock from 
which she is sprung. The Smiths 
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or Joneses are all distinguished. 
If military matters are discussed, 
she assures you that the Joneses 
are all good fighting blood ; if na- 
val, her uncle the admiral is brought 
in; and so on through every topic 
mentioned. But most appalling of 
all, and most to be avoided, is the 
woman who demands your atten- 
tion while she tells of the birth, 
babyhood, teething, &c. of all her 
children. Such a one has always 
deserved well of her country: she 
repeats the wearisome story to sa- 
tiety, not always in the most deli- 
cately chosen language; and as 
she is not particular that her con- 
fidences should be given in pri- 
vate, younger women are frequently 
ready to call on the earth to open 
and swallow them while listening 
to her experiences. They are a/most 
tempted, in their unutterable exas- 
peration, to give their approval to 
those mothers who ignore their 
babies altogether, or keep them so 
in the background that one never 
hears of them. That extreme must, 
we think, be a consequence of the 
intense weariness and loathing felt 
by those who have suffered from 
the maternal bore. 

Of masculine bores the name is 
legion ; they are so various, that it 
would be an endless task to classify 
them. Every one’s experience will 
afford a copious supply ; and a man 
bore has no redeeming quality. He 
is intensely, consummately, unre- 
lievedly tedious, without any of the 
little touches of character and re- 
deeming feminine graces which of- 
fer some alleviation during the 
attacks of even the most tiresome 
woman bore. 

‘O, he's as tedious 


As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house.’ 


Sometimes he prides himself on an 
imaginary gift for story-telling, and 
is incapable of imparting the most 
trifling piece of news without mak. 
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ing a regular history of it. He 
begins at the very beginning, and 
goes seriatim through every weary- 
ing detail, exasperating the listener, 
who wants to get at the gist of the 
matter, almost beyond endurance. 
Cea va sans dire is an unknown 
phrase to him. His whole conver- 
sation is a sort of verbal photo- 
graphy, leaving nothing to the ima- 
gination ; and there is no cure for 
this form of the malady. Your 
only plan, if you wish to arrive at 
the truth, is to give the speaker his 
head, and await the conclusion as 
patiently as you can, otherwise you 
run a great chance of missing the 
point of the whole thing ; for if put 
out of his customary routine, he 
cannot probably go on at all. 

A man with a grievance is a 
terrible bore. He brings it out on 
all occasions ; in fact, it is plainly 
written on his face ; and a new lis- 
tener is a temptation to air the 
whole subject afresh which he is 
absolutely incapable of resisting. 
Who does not know the enormities 
of the Admiralty or the shortcom- 
ings of the War Office, as repre- 
sented by these happy grievance- 
mongers ?— happy, in that their 
wrongs are their precious posses- 
sion, their sacred thing, of great 
price in their eyes, though abomin- 
able in those of their friends. A 
pet idea too personified is a fearful 
being to encounter—some crotchet 
or hobby which it ‘makes the heart 
sink to see one’s companion mount, 
knowing, as one does, that till all 
the motions have been regularly 
gone through there is no hope of 
his dismounting. 

How intolerable are some men’s 
oft-told tales of school or college 
life, or of their travels in the days 
of their youth! Everything has 
changed since their time ; but not 
the less do they expect you to listen 
to the stale recital as to the newest 
lights on people and places. 

Who has not suffered from the 
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man who insists on imparting in- 
formation which we either know, 
or would rather not know if it is 
to be acquired at the expense of 
such annoyance? Who has not 
had a picture-gallery made a weari- 
ness to the flesh, because some 
pseudo-connoisseur will dictate to 
us what we are to admire, and 
what to leave unadmired ? 

This last brings us to the subject 
of prigs. Such a man may often be 
a prig as well as a bore—in which 
case the sufferer is indeed to be 
pitied. 

There is no such thing as a petti- 
coated prig. Priggism is confined 
to the male sex ; it is their peculiar 
privilege; and a very unpleasant 
one it is. It is as old as the world 
itself. Eliphaz the Temanite, Bil- 
dad the Shuhite, and Zophar the 
Naamathite, were rare specimens 
of the genus prig; and, unfortu- 
nately, there is no chance of the 
race becoming extinct. A prig is 
the most unpleasant combination 
of qualities it is possible to con- 
ceive. The qualities may in them- 
selves be good and desirable ; but 
as Ophelia turned all she touched 
‘to faveur and to prettiness,’ so a 
prig renders all that is noble and 
excellent distasteful and wearisome. 
This accounts for the discredit fre- 
quently brought on goodness. He 
makes his ‘ good be evil spoken of.’ 
People get insensibly to discredit 
the thing which is associated with 
so much that is offensive. King 
Arthur was so priggish, that we 
never wonder Queen Guinevere 
could not like him. A prig may be 
honourable, and even kind-hearted ; 
but there is an assumption of su- 
periority, a condescending to our 
level, a stand-by,-I-am-holier-than- 
thou-ishness about him, which are 
intolerable, and neutralise all his 
good qualities. His consciousness 
of his own perfection must, we 
think, be a burden to himself; it 
certainly is intensely disgusting to 
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other people. He is utterly devoid 
of humour; no gleam of fun ever 
crosses his self-satisfied mind. To 
women he is especially offensive, 
perpetually dragging his rights as a 
man into the foreground, and urg- 
ing on them the duty and necessity 
of submission. He treats his wife, 
not as one who has from affection 
voluntarily yielded herself to his 
guidance, but as an injudicious 
pedagogue does a refractory pupil. 
Her wiles and graceful little weak- 
nesses are thrown away on him. 
Not that he is positively unkind ; 
he is too superior for that. He 
does not, like an inferior creature, 
lose his temper, get into a rage, 
perhaps, and have done with it. 
No; his unruffled calm is never 
disturbed. His voice may become 
a little more low and measured, his 
eye rather more stony: these are 
the only visible signs of his dis- 
pleasure; but as well try to melt 
the iceberg as to effect any im- 
pression on his cold pharisaical 
nature. He makes a perpetual dis- 
play of his authority, and ‘prohibits’ 
and ‘ forbids’ about every trifle; and 
the slightest deviation from his di- 
rections brings a long lecture on 
disobedience. Sometimes, indeed, 
to the inexpressible delight of his 
friends, a prig happens to catch a 
wife who contrives to convince him 
that she at least does not think him 
infallible ; in which case he is care- 
ful not to insist on the inferiority 
of the sex before her; though he 
makes up for the reticence by 
being doubly offensive in her ab- 
sence. 

A prig is a prig from his cradle. 
As a rule, the boy who loves his 
book is one ; and there are few bro- 
thers and sisters blessed with a su- 
perior belonging, who took honours, 
say, at the University, who cannot 
feelingly lament what they have 
to undergo. One does not know 
whether most to pity or be amazed 
at the father of such a paragon. 


Reason and his wife (whose pain- 
ful task it is, for the sake of domes- 
tic harmony, to insist constantly on 
the young man’s perfections, even 
should she entertain secret doubts 
of them) tell him he ought to be 
proud of being the parent of so 
distinguished a son; but his own 
instincts and feelings whisper per- 
sistently that the honour, though 
great, is overpowering; and he 
turns with relief to the unregene- 
rate, good-for-nothing-but-athletics 
brother, who is guiltless of honours, 
never looks in a book, but who is 
genial, natural, and companionable, 
and does not look on his progeni- 
tor as an anachronism, whose old- 
fashioned ideas are not even worth 
combating. 

It is out of the question to dis- 
cuss any topic with one of these 
pragmatic individuals. Their ut- 
terances must be listened to in 
silence; and if any difference of 
opinion be expressed, the dissen- 
tient is addressed, with a gesture 
indicative of slightly-veiled con- 
tempt, in a sarcastic supercilious 
voice, intended to convey immea- 
surable surprise at his ignorance 
or audacity. A prig is not always 
literary, however. There are speci- 
mens as empty-headed and stupid 
as they are self-sufficient. 

Some callings foster priggism 
more than others. We never met 
a military or naval prig. It would 
perhaps be invidious to name one 
or two learned professions which 
produce a plentiful crop. Why 
cleverness and priggishness so fre- 
quently (not always—we would not 
be understood to say so for a mo- 
ment) go together we have never 
been able to fathom. Is it that 
‘to love his book’ is unnatural to 
a male animal, and produces this 
extremely unpleasant effect? 

‘Well, my boys mayn’t be clever, 
but, thank God! they are not prigs,’ 
exclaimed a mother whose sons 
were distinguished for nothing but 
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a love of shooting and cricket, after 
parting from two nephews who had 
taken high honours, and who had 
just been inflicting their superiority 
on her. To this super-excellent, 
but disagreeable, class of persons 
belong those writers who have given 
to some well-known journals a tone 
of priggism which nullifies the plea- 
sure to be derived from their pe- 
rusal, and prevents the good they 
might otherwise do. No really 
great writer is a prig. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Macaulay, George Eliot, 
are entirely free from the vice. 

It is hard to say which suffer 
most from prigs—men or women. 
The latter are said to like them 
sometimes. It may be so in very 
exceptional cases—certainly not as 
a rule. But they may be more to- 
lerant of them, either because from 
circumstances they are forced to en- 
dure them, or that they are quicker 
in discerning the good which may 
be mixed up with so much alloy. 
The proof that generally women 
as well as men dislike prigs is to 
be found in the unpopularity so 
often attached to the superior young 
man of the family. 


To-morrow. 


We started by asking which is 
least unendurable—a bore or a 
prig. The answer must depend 
on each individual’s temperament. 
There is keen pleasure to be de- 
rived, we admit, from horrifying a 
prig ; but it is doubtful if the faculty 
he possesses of making one’s angry 
passions rise, and thus disturbing 
one’s equanimity, does not coun- 
terbalance the amusement. A prig 
offends of malice prepense ; while 
a bore has no bad intentions. He 
bores you simply because he is too 
obtuse or too egotistical to see that 
he is doing so; while there is an 
implied flattery in his making you 
the recipient of his confidences, 
though you are aware he would 
do the same to any ready listener. 
But even when Christian charity 
forces us to acknowledge the prig’s 
good qualities, he draws so largely 
on our patience by his insufferable 
exaltation of his horns, that we 
think, were the suffrages of society 
to be taken respecting two inevit- 
able evils, the chances are the 
bores would have a majority in 
their favour. Stupidity is less offen- 
sive than self-assertion. 


TO-MORROW. 


——~—_ 


AFTER long absence thus to meet again, 
Thy dear pale face, thy lustrous eye to see, 
Comes like relief to some worn sufferer’s pain, 
Or to the saved Heaven’s earliest ecstasy. 
But sweeter e’en than this to my fond heart, 
Charming away all separation’s sorrow, 
To hear thy soft voice whisper, as we part, 
Those blissful words, ‘ We meet again to-morrow.’ 


So when life’s evening shadows round me close, 
As films on earthly scenes my fading vision, 
I might forego that coveted repose 
That laps my wearied soul in dreams elysian ; 
Did not that prophet-soul its lot forecast, 
And Hope’s own radiant aspirations borrow, 
That thou and I shall meet, life’s evening past, 
And spend together its unending morrow. 
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AmoncG the few proverbs in the 
English language against which no 
antagonistic proverb may be ad- 
duced, is that which tells us ‘ there 
is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.’ And what better 
arguments can be brought forward 
to prove its truth than some of the 
cases which have lately come be- 
fore the public in our law-courts, 
respecting different innovations in 
the established methoc of perform- 
ing our church service? No sooner 
is One point settled by law than 
another, equally unimportant as a 
matter of Christian faith, starts up 
to be decided. No sooner was 
what the late Gilbert Abbot A’Bec- 
kett used to call ‘the great candle- 
stick question’ settled, than another, 
equally unimportant as a matter of 
doctrine, sprang up. Then came 
forward different points connected 
with ceremonies and incense, and 
an official hitherto almost unknown 
in the Protestant church, the cere- 
monarius, starts into existence, and 
almost claims his right for a little 
persecution. Then abstruse sub- 
jects connected with ecclesiastical 
millinery are brought before the 
courts. The last of these, and one 
attacked and defended both in the 
courts and public press with as- 
tounding acrimony, related to the 
shape of the derretta, or skull-cap, 
which should be worn by the offi- 
ciating minister. 

Jesting apart, all this is very sad 
to the great mass of Protestants, 
who, holding to the exquisite sim- 
plicity of their mode of celebrating 
divine worship, look with great 
pain on these, to them, unseemly 
squabbles on immaterial subjects. 

VOL. VIII. 


They justly hold, that to drag such 
frivolities into open court is to cast 
indifference, if not odium, on public 
worship. Nor can they close their 
eyes to the fact, that these differ- 
ences of opinion in the manner of 
conducting the church service are 
smoothing the road for the advance 
of Romanism ; while the Romanists, 
on their part, lose no opportunity 
of asserting that dissensions among 
them concerning the celebration of 
their church service are unknown. 
This, however, is far from being the 
fact. If the reader should be a 
Protestant either of Broad or Low 
church principles, or a Noncon- 
formist, he may rest assured that 
the Romish church not only has 
differences of opinion relative to 
the manner the church service 
should be performed and discipline 
observed, which have given rise to 
great scandal, but litigation of the 
most acrimonious description has 
at different times ensued among 
them on subjects as utterly ridicu- 
lous as those which occurred in 
Lilliput relative to which end the 
egg should be broken. As a case 
in point, we offer the following nar- 
rative, extracted in great part from 
the edition of the Causes Célebres 
published in Paris in 1750. 

At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, a certain Sieur 
Houvet was elected a canon of the 
cathedral of Verdun. He appears 
to have been a litigious, cross-grain- 
ed individual, and held in little 
esteem or good-feeling by his bre- 
thren of the chapter. Of his pre- 
vious history and his family connec- 
tions little was known, beyond the 
fact that he had a nephew, the son 
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ofa deceased sister who died short- 
ly after the birth of her child, leav- 
ing it without any other friend 
or relative in the world than her 
brother the Sieur Houvet. The 
canon, whatever his faults might 
have been, seems to have done his 
duty by this boy. He first placed 
him out to nurse, paying regularly 
for his maintenance till the child 
was old enough to be sent to school, 
where he remained till he was 
eighteen years of age, his uncle in- 
tending him to enter the church. 
The Sieur Houvet now took a 
journey to the capital, which he had 
not visited for many years, for the 
purpose of entering his nephew in 
an ecclesiastical seminary. The 
first greetings between them being 
over, the canon gazed athis nephew 
with feelings of strong disappoint- 
ment at his personal appearance. 
When he had last seen him, which 
was some nine or ten years before, 
the boy was certainly exceedingly 
ugly and ill formed; but the canon 
hoped that, as he grew up, Nature 
would remedy these defects. This, 
however, was far from being the 
case—the ill-formed child grew into 
the ill-formed ungainly young man. 
He was remarkably short for his 
age, his dwarfy stature being partly 
occasioned by the shape of his legs, 
which were exceedingly bandy; and 
his face was ugly in the extreme. 
But what annoyed the canon more 
than any other blemish in his ne- 
phew’s personal appearance was-the 
unintelligent expression ofhis coun- 
tenance. Determined not to be led 
away by appearances, he question- 
ed the young man on different edu- 
cational subjects, and found, alas ! 
that the expression of his counte- 
nance was a faithful mirror of his 
mind—he was ignorant in the ex- 
treme. He resolved, however, not 
to judge too harshly, and applied 
to the professor under whom his 
nephew had been educated ; and to 
his great annoyance, found that his 
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impressions as to young Duret’s 
(his nephew) ignorance were cor- 
rect; and that it arose less from 
lack of will than from natural in- 
capacity for study. 

The canon now relinquished all 
idea of his nephew becoming a 
member of the priesthood. Find- 
ing, after farther conversation with 
him, that he was unable to occupy 
a position which required anything 
more than ordinary intelligence, he 
placed him as a pupil for three years 
with a button-maker in Paris, and 
he then returned to Verdun. For 
some years things went on smooth- 
ly with both uncle and nephew. 
Young Duret, after his three years 
of apprenticeship were over, con- 
tinued in the button-maker’s em- 
ployment as a journeyman ; his 
uncle pursuing the quiet regular 
life of the canon of a cathedral. 
Little communication took place 
between them— possibly a letter of 
congratulation on each other’s féte- 
day, and another on new-year’s- 
day, comprising the whole of their 
correspondence. 

On the 11th August 1733, one 
of the canons of the cathedral at 
Verdun died—the Sieur Thomasin. 
By the statutes of the chapter, the 
canon on duty during the week in 
which any vacancy occurred had 
the right to fill up the appointment 
by his own nominee. Now it so 
happened that on the week in ques- 
tion the canon on duty was no 
other than the Sieur Houvet. No 
sooner did the news of the Sieur 
Thomasin’s death reach him than 
he saw an opportunity for advanc- 
ing the prospects of his nephew. 
He argued that, though something 
like intelligence was required to per- 
form the duties of a parish priest, 
it was by no means imperative in a 
cathedral canon ; and in this con- 
clusion he was fortified by the know- 
ledge that there was more than one 
in the cathedral at Verdun who was 
not in intelligence Duret’s superior. 
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No sooner was the funeral over 
than the Sieur Houvet was over- 
whelmed with advice from his bro- 
ther canons as to who would be the 
most eligible candidate to fill up 
the appointment vacant bythe death 
of the Sieur Thomasin, each pro- 
posing an acquaintance of his own. 
The Sieur Houvet, however, after 
thanking them for their advice, said 
that his mind was already made up 
on the subject; and that he intend- 
ed the next day leaving Verdun for 
Paris, and would return with a can- 
didate he flattered himself would 
be received with cordiality by all 
the chapter. Many inquiries were 
made of him as to who this candi- 
date might be ; but on this subject 
the Sieur Houvet maintained a 
strict silence. 

On his arrival in Paris, the canon 
took his nephew from the button- 
maker’s, and having purchased for 
him a clerical suit of clothes, with 
a long soutaine, he called alone 
onthe Archbishop of Paris, and re- 
quested that he would perform the 
ceremony of the tonsure on his 
nephew, assuring him that he was 
in every respect an eligible candi- 
date for the priesthood. The Arch- 
bishop, finding the Sieur Houvet a 
very intelligent man, readily grant- 
ed his request. Two days after- 
wards the ceremony was performed, 
and the Sieur Houvet returned 
with his nephew to Verdun. The 
ceremony of introduction to the 
chapter had now to be_ gone 
through, and an anxious one in- 
deed it was for the poor canon. 
He did everything he could to 
make the best of his nephew’s ap- 
pearance, and took especial care 
that the soutaine he wore should 
reach to his feet, so as to conceal 
entirely the objectionable peculi- 
arities of his legs. In spite of all 
his efforts, however, the impression 
Duret made by his appearance on 
the chapter, who had assembled to 
receive him, was by no means fa- 
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vourable. In fact, when the uncle’s 
introductory speech was over, an 
absolute silence reigned in the as- 
sembly for some minutes, which 
was broken by the dean abruptly 
proposing that the meeting should 
be adjourned till that day month. 
This was unanimously agreed to by 
all present, the Sieur Houvet being 
too much annoyed to offer any op- 
position ; and they then separated. 

During the month which elapsed 
the canons sent an express to Paris 
to inquire into the antecedents of 
Duret, and the reply arrived in time 
for the adjourned meeting. On 
Sieur Houvet’s again offering his 
nephew as a candidate, one of the 
canons not only proposed that the 
chapter should not accept him, but 
openly accused the Sieur Houvet of 
committing a fraud both on the 
chapter and the archbishop, con- 
cealing as ‘he did the mechanical 
employment to which his nephew 
had been for some years accustom- 
ed, and having contrived by his 
dress to conceal the deformity of 
his legs, which precluded him not 
only by the statutes of the chapter, 
but by the rules of the church, from 
entering the priesthood. Asa proof 
of the truth of what he said, he 
challenged the Sieur Houvet to 
draw up the soutaine worn by his 
nephew, and show his legs to the 
reverend canons then assembled. 
On the part of his nephew, who 
maintained throughout the proceed- 
ings a most prudent silence, the 
Sieur Houvet not only refused to 
allow his nephew to show his legs, 
but loudly insisted on his right to 
all the honours and emoluments at- 
tached to a canonry in the cathe- 
dral. The chapter as eagerly on 
their part refused to admit the Sieur 
Houvet’s nephew as a member of 
their body ; and the meeting sepa- 
rated, each side determining to 
apply to the law for redress. 

The first steps were taken by 
the chapter. They applied to the 
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Archbishop of Paris to annul, on 
the plea of fraud, the appointment 
of the Sieur Houvet’s nephew to the 
priesthood ; while the Sieur Houvet 
applied equally fervently that not 
only should he remain in the priest- 
hood, but that he should receive the 
archbishop’s support in his candi- 
dature for the canonry. ‘The arch- 
bishop, like a prudent man, de- 
clined to take the responsibility, 
on so difficult a point, upon him- 
self, and advised that proceedings 
should be taken before the grand 
council assembled in Paris. Ap- 
plication was then made to the 
king in person for permission that 
the case might be heard. The per- 
mission having been granted, the 
proceedings commenced in Sep- 
tember 1733, both sides being de- 
termined to litigate the affair to 
the utmost. M. Aubray, a barris- 
ter of great eminence, was retained 
by the chapter; M. Lepaige, an 
advocate of equal celebrity, being 
the leading counsel engaged for 
the defence. The proceedings 
were against the uncle for fraud 
and misrepresentation—the status 
of the Sieur Duret, his nephew, as 
a party to the suit, being ignored. 
M. Aubray opened the proceed- 
ings. With respect to the Sieur 
Houvet’s want of integrity in his 
dealings with the archbishop, he 
based his arguments on two points 
especially—one, the concealment 
of the malformation of the Sieur 
Duret’s legs; the other, on his 
great ignorance, and having been 
engaged for several years in a com- 
mon mechanical trade. He could 
bring forward proof that the Sieur 
Duret, when at school, was so great 
a dunce that he was never able to 
reach even to the third class ; that 
his uncle, disgusted with his ig- 
norance, had obtained employment 
for him at a button-maker’s ; and 
that at the death of the late canon, 
the Sieur Thomasin, the Sieur Hou- 
vet had hurried to Paris ; and hav- 


ing concealed from the archbishop 
the ignorance and the mechanical 
trade of his nephew, he had ob- 
tained the tonsure. But perhaps 
the most objectionable feature in 
the whole of the Sieur Houvet’s 
proceedings was the cunning man- 
ner (for doubtless it was done under 
his advice) in which the nephew had 
concealed the malformation (for it 
could be called by no other term) 
of his legs—a malformation which 
rendered him so diminutive, that 
he would be unable to perform in 
a proper and dignified manner the 
services of the church. He al- 
ready anticipated an objection on 
the part of his learned brother the 
counsel for the defence, that the 
shape of a man’s legs was a mere 
matter of taste; but he must beg 
the counsel to remember that, from 
a theological point of view, persons 
misshapen, or having divers mala- 
dies or infirmities, or even glaring 
defects in personal appearance— 
such as too large or too small a 
nose—were ineligible for the priest- 
hood. Apart from that, it should 
also be taken into consideration 
that the different chapters of ca- 
nons were regulated by laws of 
their own, though most of these 
were based upon scriptural author- 
ity; and these had always been held 
valid in law, any party considering 
himself aggrieved having the right 
only to appeal to the Pope for re- 
versal of judgment against them. 
If it should be argued that no such 
law existed in the collection of 
statutes at Verdun, he would urge 
that the discipline of that cathedral 
had always been the same as that 
of the cathedral at Toul; and in 
the statutes of the latter, not only 
was a malformation of the kind 
considered by the chapter to in- 
validate a candidate for the ca- 
nonry, but it had also been con- 
firmed by an arrét. He could 
prove that the chapter of Toul 
had positively refused to admit a 
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candidate into their body under 
the plea that he had formerly been 
a barber, which objection had been 
held good in law. Why, then, he 
argued, should the chapter of the 
cathedral at Verdun, many of 
whose members were descended 
from honourable houses, admit a 
button-maker into their body? One 
occupation was not more honour- 
able than the other. He would an- 
ticipate another objection, which, 
doubtless, would be brought for- 
ward by the learned advocate for 
the defence —that physical mal- 
formation was not an objection to 
the Sieur Duret’s admission into 
the chapter, inasmuch as in the 
year 1448 a certain Jean Tardis, 
who was humpbacked, had been ad- 
mitted into the chapter of Verdun ; 
but then the said Jean Tardis was 
very rich, and had given all his 
money to the church. He would 
also admit that one Jean Latey, 
who was lame, had been accepted 
by the chapter in 1611; but it 
must be remembered that at first 
they positively refused to receive 
him; and it was only by the said 
Jean Latey applying to the Pope 
that they reversed their decision. 
Several refusals to admit candi- 
dates on similar points, M. Aubray 
argued, had. taken place at Metz, 
Treves, and at other cathedral 
towns, in all of which the chapter 
had been declared to have acted 
in a perfectly legal manner. He 
went so far as to hold that, in sub- 
jects connected with cathedral dis- 
cipline, the dean and chapter were 
superior in authority to a bishop ; 
and he would quote to them the 
following case in point : 
‘Guillaume du Prat, son of 
Chancellor du Prat, Bishop of 
Claremont, a member of the coun- 
cil of Trent, and who built the 
college of the Jesuits at Paris, had, 
during his sojourn in Italy, allowed 
his beard to grow, contrary to the 
Statutes of the cathedral at Clare- 
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mont. He was, moreover, exceed- 
ingly proud of his beard, which was 
long and silky, and of a beauti- 
ful glossy black. Intelligence of 
this unpardonable vanity on the 
part of the bishop had reached the 
dean and chapter some time be- 
fore the prelate’s return, causing in 
their breasts intense indignation at 
so flagrant a breach of the cathe- 
dral laws. On his arrival in Paris, 
notice was sent him of the objec- 
tion the dean and chapter took to 
his beard, and respectfully hoping 
that he would shave it off before 
he presented himself in the cathe- 
dral. Guillaume du Prat not only 
refused to cut off even one inch of 
his beard, but sent word to the 
dean and chapter that it was his 
intention to perform mass in the 
cathedral on Easter-day. But de- 
termined as the reverend prelate 
was, the dean and chapter, on 
their parts, were no less so, as 
was afterwards proved. On the 
following Easter-day he entered 
the cathedral at Claremont, but 
found the gates of the choir closed 
against him, and the dean and the 
canons standing before it. One 
of the canons held aloft in his 
hand a pair of scissors, the other 
a razor. Between them was the 
dean, holding open the book of 
the ancient statutes of the cathe- 
dral, and pointing with his finger 
to the words dardis rasis. 

‘The bishop, alarmed at the 
energetic defence which was likely 
to be offered to him, submitted to 
the dean the sanctity of the occa- 
sion, and how objectionable it was 
that a scandal of the kind should 
occur. The dean, however, was 
inexorable. To every argument 
of the bishop he merely replied, 
“ Barbis rasts, barbis rasisf” At 
length the bishop, finding many 
persons gathered round them, and 
shocked at the scene, hurried out 
of the cathedral, exclaiming, “ I 
would rather give up my bishopric 
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than lose my beard!” He retired 
to his country-seat at Beauregard, 
about two leagues from Claremont, 
where he shortly afterwards died of 
a broken heart; while the dean 
and chapter had no punishment 
inflicted on them for their be- 
haviour in the matter.’ 

The learned counsel then went 
on to quote an instance of a curé 
who wore a beard ; but in this case 
his bishop insisted on his being 
seized by several men, and his 
beard cut off, notwithstanding his 
struggles. These and several other 
cases he adduced, showing the 
power of the superior ecclesiastical 
authorities over their subordinates. 
He concluded his arguments by 
calling on Sieur Duret to appear, so 
that the court might judge whether 
he had in any manner overstated 
the objectionable form of his legs, 
as well as his diminutive stature. 

The Sieur Duret, in obedience 
to the order, now came forward. 
On being requested to draw up 
his soutaine, so that the court 
might judge of the formation of his 
legs, he did so with a modesty of 
demeanour which would have done 
credit to a young lady of sixteen, 
and which very likely acted in his 
favour in the minds of his judges. 
And if this was so, it was farther 
increased by a palpable artifice 
practised on the part of the prose- 
cution. When the Sieur Duret ap- 
peared in court, on each side of 
him stood one of the tallest of the 
cathedral canons, so that by com- 
parison the diminutive stature of 
the candidate might be the more 
apparent. This fact was noticed 
by Lepaige, the advocate for the 
defence, and he was too clever a 
man not to profit by the circum- 
stance in his pleadings. 

The case for the plaintiffs was 
now closed, and M. Lepaige ad- 
dressed the court for the defence. 
The first subject he touched upon 
was that of the accusation of ignor- 


ance brought against the Sieur Du- 
ret. On that point, he said, he 
should have occasion to dwell but 
a very short time. Possibly the 
learned advocate for the prosecu- 
tion might be correct in stating that 
the Sieur Duret, when at school, 
had never been able to reach the 
third class; but how often did we 
find that boys, inattentive or dull 
at their studies, when they grew up 
became men of great learning. He 
submitted the very fact, that as 
learned, pious, and discreet a pre- 
late as the Archbishop of Paris 
would not have been likely to per- 
form the ceremony of the tonsure 
on a candidate for the priesthood 
of whose mental qualifications he 
had the slightest doubt. To ad- 
mit the ignorance complained of 
in the Sieur Duret, would be to 
admit a gross amount of negligence 
on the part of the archbishop. 
And was there one member of that 
council who for a moment would 
admit the possibility of such a 
case? He would detain them no 
longer in attempting to defend this 
contemptible accusation. He was 
fully convinced that all present 
would treat it with the indifference 
it deserved. 

The next point M. Lepaige touch- 
ed upon was the mechanical occu- 
pation in which the Sieur Duret 
had been employed till a few days 
prior to his receiving the tonsure. 
He should like to ask from what 
source his learned brother derived 
his authority, that a mechanical 
employment was obnoxious to the 
admission of an individual into the 
priesthood. Why, so far from this 
being the case, the most pious and 
learned fathers of the church had 
not only permitted it, but positive- 
ly insisted on it as a necessary ac- 
complishment of the priesthood. 
The council of Carthage insisted 
on the clergy being adepts in some 
handicraft or mechanical employ- 
ment, or else agriculture, that they 
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might thereby not be altogether 
dependent upon the contributions 
they received from the laity ; but, 
on the contrary, if necessity re- 
quired it, they might be, by the 
labour of their hands, independent 
of all. The council of Chalcedon 
also insisted on the clergy being 
accustomed to manual labour, as 
well after as before they had been 
ordained. St. Augustin positively 
wrote a treatise—and a very learn- 
ed one too—showing the necessity 
of the clergy being adepts at some 
handicraft trade. The pious St. 
Benedict also insisted on manual la- 
bour being practised by his monks. 
And then again, in the case which 
had been adduced of the refusal 
of a barber to be allowed to be- 
come a canon of the cathedral, it 
by no means proved the legality 
of the fact, but rather the want of 
legal knowledge, or excessive hu- 
mility, on the part of the said bar- 
ber, which induced him to put up 
with the injustice. As to the oc- 
cupation of a button-maker, which 
had been spoken of by M. Aubray 
as contemptible, and with so much 
ridicule, he had yet to learn that 
there was anything derogatory in 
the occupation. He was not him- 
self skilled in the art of making 
buttons, and therefore his opinion 
on the subject might be of little 
value. At the same time, he was 
disposed to admit that a consi- 
derable amount of skill and in- 
genuity was necessary to make a 
workman a perfect master of the 
craft. And then again, he argued, 
was it consistent with a body like 
that of the chapter of Verdun, pro- 
fessing as it did to hold the Chris- 
tian virtue of humility in the high- 
est respect, to be so extremely 
fastidious as to the prior occupa- 
tion of an individual being ad- 
mitted as a member of their body? 
He submitted that such a principle 
would be contrary to two of the vir- 
tues—humility and brotherly love 
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—which we were taught by the 
church to hold in so much re- 
spect. 

And now he came to the most 
formidable argument which had 
been brought forward against his 
client—his diminutive stature and 
ungainly personal appearance. And 
what, he should like to know, were 
the defects in the personal appear- 
ance of the Sieur Duret which 
should debar him from entering 
the priesthood ? Was not the very 
fact of the archbishop giving him 
the tonsure a proof that nothing 
was wrong? Gibert, in his /ns¢z- 
tutionales Ecclesiastiques, says that 
it is for the bishop, at the ceremony 
of the tonsure, to judge on the de- 
formities which should exclude a 
candidate from the priesthood. He 
even dwells particularly on the sub- 
ject of legs, and describes minute- 
ly the blemishes which should be 
taken into consideration; but in no 
instance does he object to cases pre- 
senting the peculiarities which were 
to be found in the legs of the Sieur 
Duret. Nor did Gibert stand alone 
on the subject. The anonymous 
author of the Alatiéres Bénéficiales, 
in a treatise dedicated to the Count 
de Claremont, distinctly says that 
the question of the shape of the 
legs of a candidate is one solely for 


_ the decision of the bishop. Again, 


should it be argued that the shape 
of the Sieur Duret’s legs were ob- 
jectionable to a dignified presence, 
he would submit to the council, 
that a point of the kind was really 
a mere matter of taste; and he 
maintained that the Sieur Duret’s 
legs were not unsymmetrical. Two 
equal curves were certainly as sym- 
metrical as two equal straight lines ; 
and the outward curvature of the 
Sieur Duret’s legs was equal in 
both. They had all read that in 
the centre of Africa whole nations 
existed of idolaters who were no- 
torious for having bandy legs. But 
that which might properly be con- 
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sidered as unsightly among our- 
selves was there considered beau- 
tiful; while a straight leg would 
naturally appear as strange in their 
eyes as a bow leg in a European 
nation. If, now, it were objected 
to in that country, that a straight 
leg should be considered so un- 
sightly as to offer an impediment 
to its possessor being admitted 
into the priesthood, how would 
they ever be converted? How 
would the service be performed ? 
The council must themselves see, 
then, that the shape of the legs is 
a mere matter of taste, and not a 
point of theology, and that the 
Sieur Duret’s legs, which were ob- 
jected to by the fastidious canons 
of the cathedral of Verdun as be- 
ing unsightly, would be received 
with admiration and delight by the 
nations inhabiting Central Africa. 

A rumour is extant, that here 
M. Lepaige’s arguments were inter- 
rupted by the counsel for the pro- 
secution, who suggested that Sieur 
Duret should visit those parts, and, 
having once obtained the good feel- 
ing of the natives, employ himself 
in the work of conversion. If so, 
he would not only carry with him 
the best wishes of the chapter of 
Verdun, but they would personally 
assist, in every manner in their 
power, in promoting his departure. 
If such a proposition really did 
take place, M. Lepaige does not 
appear to have replied to it; or, 
at any rate, if he did, no mention 
of it is made in the records of the 
case. 

As to the diminutive stature of 
the Sieur Duret, he would admit 
that it might have been an objec- 
tion, had he offered himself as a 
recruit for the army ; but to enter 
the clerical profession he did not be- 
lieve any serious impediment ever 
really existed. St. Martin of Tours, 
who was one of the most pious men 
France ever produced, was so di- 
minutive in his stature as to be al- 
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most a dwarf. With respect to the 
objection which had been made as 
to the Sieur Duret’s general un- 
gainly appearance, he held that it 
was one rather befitting the pagan 
mythology than the doctrines of 
the church. He had read that, in 
the reign of Tiberius, great commo- 
tion was excited in Rome in con- 
sequence of a remarkably ill-favour- 
ed man being appointed a priest 
in the temple of Augustus, on the 
plea that his ill-looks would be 
objectionable to the Graces. But 
surely such an argument could not 
be brought forward in the present 
day. Mention had been made that 
a man with too large or too small 
a nose might be objected to; but 
one of the most learned bishops 
in the fourth century, speaking of 
nasal blemishes, says, ‘ Bring me a 
good man, and though he has no 
nose at all, I will ordain him.’ 

As to the remark, that the Sieur 
Duret was too short to perform with 
dignity the celebration of the mass, 
he begged to remind the counsel 
that it was by no means necessary 
a canon should be called upon for 
that duty ; and he would bring for- 
ward cases, if his learned brother 
challenged him, where canons of 
the cathedral at Verdun had been 
fifteen or twenty years in office 
without once performing mass. Al- 
together, he argued, the prosecu- 
tion was one of a mean and con- 
temptible description, which was 
distinctly seen when, upon the Sieur 
Duret being called into court to 
show his legs, two of the tallest 
canons of the cathedral had been 
placed near him to make his sta- 
ture appear the more diminutive, 
thus showing a mean and personal 
feeling utterly unworthy of a learned 
and pious body of men. 

It must not be imagined that 
the description we have given in 
any manner comprised the whole 
of the arguments used on either 
side. On the contrary, many other 
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and most profound arguments, as 
well as learned authorities, were 
brought forward to prove, on one 
side, that the shape of the leg was, 
in a theological point of view, of 
great importance; the other side 
bringing forward equally legal pre- 
cedents to show that such argu- 
ments were vain and contemptible 
in the extreme. The proceedings 
occupied the court for several days; 
and, after that, so many objections 
and applications to the court were 
made on both sides, that the final 
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decision was not given till Decem- 
ber 1734, or more than twelve 
months after the commencement 
of the trial. In their judgment 
the court decided that the accusa- 
tions brought against the Sieur Du- 
ret were vain and frivolous, and 
that he be confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as canon of the cathe- 
dral of Verdun. Inasmuch as the 
chapter appeared to have been 
strongly actuated by personal feel- 
ing in the matter, they were con- 
demned to pay the costs. 


WAR, 


A PATRIOTIC HYMN. 


—+ 


War! Yes, the word is spoken ; 
Gather the children in, 

Teach them by sign and token 
Battlefields how to win ; 

Teach them no truth of heaven 
(Heaven knows naught of war)— 


Charity, no, nor even 
Pity, they nothing are 
In the great time of battle ; 
Honour, and blood, and glory— 
Words for their infant prattle, 
Themes for their infant story. 
Tell them the trump has sounded 
From heaven, and not from home ; 
Abel and Cain confounded 
Make in the Holy Tome. 
‘ Killing no murder’ preach them ; 
Savage creeds be theirs ; 
Patriot, rise and teach them 
Beautiful, bloody prayers-— 
‘Pray for the death of others !’ 
Creatures of God like they, 
Sons of as loving mothers, 
Made from the selfsame clay. 
Teach them to cry for glory ; 
Teach them to kill for fame, 
Till, in the nursery story, 
Love is a coward shame. 
Tell them to wade to heaven, 
Or glory, through fields blood-red ; 
Will they or you be forgiven, 
Teachers, when a@// are dead ? 
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Dear Epitor,—As wit is said to 
be founded on surprise, or violent 
contrast, I must own to contem- 
plating a certain theatre which is 
in my own neighbourhood as a 
most entertaining and humorous 
object ; for its former function was 
that of a Little Bethel, or some other 
form of the laxer worships which 
that name is supposed to symbolise. 
It was amusing to walk past the 
building and note each week’s pro- 
gress in profane conversion. There 
was a sort of clerical hunch in front 
which could not be obliterated ; 
and when the work was complete, 
and the theatre opened and lit up, 
there was only wanting a bell to 
toll steadily, and the faithful must 
enter as if by instinct. Its pro- 
gress in conversion seemed to be 
disastrous. It halted along rather. 
But presently people with capital 
came, seized on it, and determined 
to make a handy spick-and-span 
tabernacle of it. The former al- 
terations had been done in a ped- 
dling, half-hearted way, and the 
ecclesiastical character — always 
incompressible— woudd assertitself. 
That hunch, or ‘ tympanum,’ as the 
architects phrase it, with the spiky 
railing and flight of steps, still pro- 
claimed something of the ‘cloth.’ 
But now contractors and car- 
penters swarmed over the place; 
they ran-up a sort of curtain over 
the front to gain additional accom- 
modation ; and we were told that 
THE RoyaL Court THEATRE was 
in progress. It was to be com- 
pleted and opened within a few 
weeks. 

It is always pleasant to see these 
races with time. The whole struc- 


ture was treated summarily—to 
phrase the matter delicately, much 
as a poulterer does the bird you 
have selected and ordered to be 
sent home for dinner. All its 
internal cosmogony was dragged 
out with violence and thrown 
upon the road. It was really a 
great feat: these struggles to have 
enterprises completed against a 
given day bring out the finest quali- 
ties of our nature. Within a week 
of the day of opening, the place 
was a mere chaos of bricks and 
mortar. But builders and brick- 
layers can be put on their mettle. 
At six o'clock on the opening 
night the glaziers were glazing the 
box - office doors, and gas-men 
fitting the lamps. They were all 
up to time; and I heartily sympa- 
thised with the honest foreman of 
the works, who manfully remained 
to see the first piece played, and 
who told me that he had not lain 
down for three nights, having, as 
it were, lived, moved, and had his 
being for that space on a scaffold- 
ing 
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‘here is something exciting in a 
feat of this sort, on a first night too, 
with which it is impossible not to 
sympathise. Even the denizens of 
the strange slums about clustered, 
and demonstrated their interest af- 


ter their own fashion. It seemed 
an odd idea to pitch a theatrical 
booth in a lonely, almost squalid, 
rough neighbourhood ;—where the 
conventicle did not strike root, 
what chance would there be for 
the profaner tabernacle ? How- 
ever, ‘hat concerned—those whom 
it concerned ; it was their enter- 
prise. 
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I entered. There was a fresh 
clayey smell, as of new mortar, 
almost vault-like. Inside it blazed 
out in gold and strawberry - ice 
tint, but still with a lurking suspi- 
cion of the old gallery arrangements 
during the Methodist dispensation. 
They could not get rid of that. It 
stuck to them like an avenging 
Erinnys. It was evident that the 
word ‘Court’ was to be emphasised ; 
for the gentleman that handed me 
the programme was dressed in 
Buckingham-palace tights and black 
silk stockings, as if he were about 
to be presented ; and his coat was 
adorned with gilt buttons. This 
was a Court theatre with a ven- 
geance! The programmes offered 
were all printed in colours, like 
bills of fare ; indeed, the whole ew- 
semble was the daintiest that could 
be conceived. Charming was Mrs. 
Herman Vezin’s delivery of the in- 
troductory address—that graceful 
actress, the ‘Clotilde’ of the St. 
James’s, most passionate and fer- 
vent of English players. But it 
will be long before she will again 
find such a part. 

The first night of a new house, 
or of a new play, brings together 
all sorts of odd elements—authors, 
actors, cognoscenti of all kinds, who 
go, as it were, in state. This ad- 
dress of Mrs. Vezin’s embodied the 
principles of the new management. 
There were to be no ‘sensations,’ 
no ‘houses on fire,’ no railway- 
trains, no explosions. She alluded 
to ‘something mystic,’ and the 
rhyme was speedily found, ‘nothing 
realistic.’ I could not but admire 
the calm attention of the arch- 
priest of these extravagances, who 
listened as if a compliment was 
being paid to him, seated in a 
conspicuous stall. No ‘ railway- 
stations,’ no ‘real omnibuses,’ no 
‘practicable buildings’! Nothing 
‘real.’ After all, when the public has 
rushed to see these ingenious /ours 
de force, it seems ungenerous to turn 
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round on the clever artist who has 
hitherto purveyed for their taste. It 
was this degenerate public, after all, 
which demanded cabs, and snow-co- 
vered Charing-crosses, and tremen- 
dous ‘ headers.’ I own I felt for that 
skilful craftsman in the stalls, as the 
clever lady made hit after hit at 
‘sensation,’ and vowed that the 
theatre in which she declaimed 
would have nothing to do with his 
department. If I were a counsel- 
lor @ secretis at the St. James’s 
Theatre, I would advise the direc- 
tress thereof to retain that admir- 
able artist at any price, and secure 
for her a play that is French, 
and constructed on French prin- 
ciples. 

On such a first night it is a plea- 
sant entertainment to take a look 
round the house. Every journal 
sends its Rhadamanthus, and al- 
most every Rhadamanthus brings 
his wife. We see Zimes, Pall- 
Mall Gazette, Morning Post, Globe, 
&c.—each glorified with a private 
box or stall. Itis all sport to them; 
but there is an anxious face some- 
where, whose piece is being laid on 
the rack, and for whom the splen- 
dour of the house and its scenery is 
like the capital breakfast consider. 
ately provided for a man destined 
to execution. There is a sort of 
hushed expectancy, and the critics 
betray themselves by ostentatious 
and smiling greetings of each other, 
and an air of making themselves 
comfortable—as if not quite satis- 
fied with the softness of their stalls. 
I can imagine nothing more nerv- 
ous, even for a dramatist who has 
been often under fire, than this or- 
deal—so much depends on others, 
and there are so many openings 
where failure may come in ; actors, 
audience, scenery, property - men, 
music, the weather—all are uncer- 
tain. That first fatal sign of risi- 
bility at what you had thought to 
be not only a safe passage, but one 
of the most taking points, gives the 
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very heart-strings a twitch; but 
the thought of more developed 
passages to come in the same key! 
The feeling must be horrible. £7 
revanche, there are the surprises : 
some wretched fag-end of a joke, of 
which you were heartily ashamed, 
and only left at the entreaty of the 
actor—one of his few morsels of 
‘fat’—produces a roar. It seems 
rather witty to you now. Sharp, cle- 
ver audience this—at least good- 
natured creatures ! 

Randall’s Thumb, Mr. Gilbert’s 
last piece, is an agreeable comedy, 
though not very novel in subject. 
The author always has an ntention 
in his work, something that he 
wants to convey; which is differ- 
ent from the procedure of some 
of our dramatists, who wander 
blindly enough. It was a wise 
choice. 

I wonder what will be the fate of 
this new theatre. The truth is, we do 
not want new theatres—the town is 
over-theatred. Of three new ones 
recently built, and decorated after 
this pattern, two are closed ; the 
third is doing badly. If we drag 
down theatres to the mere level of 
shops, they must be treated like 
shops. Ifmore butchers’ stalls are 
opened in a street than the neigh- 
bours want, some must shut up. 
If there were a number of fine play- 
ers wandering about unemployed, 
and whom the public were long- 
ing to hear, the building a new 
house to hold them would be justi- 
fied. But here is the reverse pro- 
cess. I can fancy the former 
manager-—I mean pastor — Rev. 
Ebenezer Twills, shaking his head 
sadly. ‘I knew no good would 
come of it? And very probably it 
will pass through many hands. 

The new style of decoration of 
theatres is growing too meretricious 
—too much of the boudoir and 
bride-cake. On thisparticular night, 
when the curtain drew up, the 
stage positively seemed shabby and 
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dull from the contrast; the rose- 
coloured satin, the profuse gilding 
and moulding, taking awayall effect. 
But I own, what prompted the grav- 
est suspicion of instability was the 
apparent reliance on the gentlemen 
in the Buckingham - palace black 
‘ smalls,’ gilt-buttoned and velveted 
coats, and the sad chamberlain-air 
with which they presented their 
polychromatic programmes. ‘This 
system, not confined to this house, 
seems oversetting the jewel—trather 
making up for the want of jew- 
els by elaborate setting. Give us 
the dingiest of barns, situated like 
Goodman’s - fields, with a Garrick 
on the stage, in the slums of the 
Minories, and the whole town will 
find its way there and be content. 

During the last tenancy of my 
private box I laid out for myself 
the pleasures of the pantomimes, 
which have this season made a sort 
of rally, though I am sorry to see 
they show signs of exhaustion and 
feebleness, as though they were los- 
ing their hold on the town. The 
stories are grown too solemn and 
elaborate ; are not broad enough 
for rude Christmas holiday intel- 
lects ; and, alas, the transforma- 
tion-scenes—exquisite foretaste of 
ethereal realms of bliss, once so 
bewildering by the surprises of art 
and decoration lavished on them 
—have now sunk into conventional 
‘common forms.’ ‘This year there 
is not one that is either artistic or 
that shows novelty. The nymphs 
and fairies who glided forward, aloft, 
or floated high in the air, formerly 
used to set off the exquisite pieces 
of a Grieve or a Telbin. Now 
they are crowded coarsely toge- 
ther in forced attitudes, which half 
betray the concealed irons which 
support them ; itis no more than a 
vulgar exhibition of human limbs, 
displayed with about as coarse an 
art as Mr. Lidstone would hang 
his forequarters and shoulders in 
symmetrical rows. 
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The Covent - garden entertain- 
ment seems to be an economical 
exhibition, fashioned out of old 
properties and materials, saving al- 
ways the charming ballet and land- 
scape behind, for which this house 
is unrivalled. It seems almost like 
a bit of beautiful country under 
the open sky, the stage is so vast, 
the air so real. Drury-lane has a 
show of rougher and more satis- 
factory proportions ; and there are 
plain simple effects which appeal 
to the pleasant rows of children 
whose tiny faces, set off with béws 
and topknots, just appear over the 
edge of the box-panels. Here we 
can, with certainty, see the typical 
British family —the stout, florid, 
full-moon-faced mamma sitting at 
the head ofher little regiment ; go- 
verness in the ranks; eldest son, 
a man of sixteen, indifferent but 
tolerant; and papa, vulgar but 
good-natured, who pays for all, 
standing up behind. The natural 
antics of the little things are very 
entertaining : some small faces, laid 
anxiously on small hands, gaz- 
ing with a wistful awe ; others in 
hysterics of enjoyment, with small 
shrieks of laughter; others — the 
little fellow in velvet, with a cerise 
ribbon round his neck—dancing 
and clapping with an indifference 
to publicity that is highly diverting. 
I wonder what they think of an 
unpleasant apparent contemporary 
of theirs, shown to them from the 
stage as ‘ the pocket Sims Reeves’ 
—a wretched little stunted man, 
copying the famous singer, who 
has much reason to complain of 
this stupid and unmeaning mimi- 
cry of his dress and carriage—cer- 
tainly not of his singing—both by 
this little man and a grown-up lady, 
who should know better. What shall 
I say of the Vokes family, or rather 
of the amazing head of it, ‘ Fred 
Vokes,’ as he seems to be fami- 
liarly called by those who are xof 
honoured by his acquaintance ? 
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This gentleman gets a handsome 
income out of his lower limbs, 
having apparently substituted liga- 
ments or strings for the usual stiff 
joints; he is thus enabled to 
throw one leg carelessly over his 
sister’s head when engaged in any 
conversation. He not only makes 
a reputation for himself, but, like 
the Phenomenon in the Crummles 
family, lends part of it to the rest 
of a numerous family, who, though 
‘clever’ in the professional sense, 
want his ability; but, of course, 
it is unreasonable to expect that 
every member of a family can sub- 
mit to having the ball-and-socket 
joint of the hips removed by a pain- 
ful surgical operation. However, 
they make up in spirit ; and a break- 
down, in which the whole family 
exhibits quite a crescendo of amaz- 
ing antics, is positively exhilarating 
from its spiritand dashing character. 

A pantomime after Christmas has 
long gone seems a little of an ana- 
chronism ; but what shall we say 
of a pantomime in the morning? 
I actually took my way to Drury- 
lane at two o’clock ; the sun, in a 
sort of ghastly humour, giving a 
feeble smile through a fog. I should 
see, I expected, an empty pit, toler- 
ably full boxes, and a rather halt- 
ing performance—the actors half- 
hearted. I was amazed to find that 
vast theatre bursting, crammed to 
the roof; the lights blazing, the 
whole performance going almost 
better than it did at night. There 
must be avast number of idle people 
about ; for the strangest thing was 
the small number of children, for 
whose benefit—little dears! and to 
avoid nightair,&c.—the whole thing 
was conceived. The grown-up chil- 
dren were the most interested of 
all. By and by, I have no doubt, 
the night will be found too short 
for amusement, and the theatres 
will be open of afternoons. 

The death of Mr. Robertson is 
heartily to be deplored. The stage 
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is under heavy obligations to him. 
However people may differ as to 
the merit of his pieces, it is he who 
must have all the honour of caus- 
ing the healthy reaction that has 
lately set in. It would be a plati- 
tude to commend some of his 
Prince of Wales’ little pieces, which 
at that house, with its admirable 
corps, furnished a most delightful 
evening’s entertainment. His con- 
ceptions were always elegant in 
intention, and had true refinement. 
There is something very piteous in 
the idea of his being cut off at a 
moment of reverse, instead of one 
of triumph; and his last hours must 
have been troubled with the anxie- 
ties of ill success. He has, how- 
ever, left his mark on the time, and 
will be remembered. 

The production of a new comedy 
by this writer, called Var, was 
looked forward to with a ‘hush of 
expectancy’ that has been rarely 
equalled. The complimentary au- 
dience of a first night was almost 
shouldered aside by the eager pay- 
ing public. Mr. Robertson’s long 
illness had caused serious anxiety 
to his friends ; but for ‘the man of 
successes —as he might be called, 
and of such prodigious successes— 
an occasional failure was to be ac- 
counted little. Var is literally no 
more than three dioramic scenes, 
each of some poetry: 1. the parting 
of the lovers; 2. the meeting of the 
lovers on the field at Sedan ; 3. their 
final meeting and happiness. This 
shows us the way Mr. Robertson 
always worked. With delicate and 
poetic instincts, some pictures of 
this sort occurred to him—he put 
them into a kind of shape. But a 
real drama requires more. Figures 
and scenes are nothing, not even 
‘epigrammatic dialogue.’ As I have 
often insisted on, the events must 
be worked out by character work- 
ing on character ; or, vice vers, the 
events must work on the characters, 
bring them out in new and unex- 
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pected attitudes. This makes action, 
The same principle should be seen 
in dialogue, which ought not to be 
a copy of the fade banalités of the 
young lady of the day ; but should 
reflect the immediate situation. It 
has been said that Mr. Robertson’s 
pieces did not succeed outside the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre. We can 
quite understand that when he was 
writing for that house, he should 
hear the voices of Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Hare, and see the piquan- 
cies of Mrs. Bancroft, and that this 
of itself would supply a roundness 
and vigour to his touch. Some of 
the acting in War wasadmirable; an 
excellent actor from the Gymnase 
playing a French colonel with that 
air of romance, which is a thing 
our actors want. His was a stout, 
burly, unromantic physique—yet by 
the tender inflexions of his voice 
and the play of his eyes he excited 
a strange interest. It must have 
been a humiliation for him to be 
uttering sham jeremiads, coram 
populo, over his country’s fate, with 
such a real crisis abroad; but no 
doubt he could not choose, poor 
artist, and needs must where pres- 
sure and exile drive. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mr. 
Brough for his gallant struggle to 
carry all through ; and indeed he 
made a most amusing part of his 
character. His rushing in with 
news of the lover being alive, 
then his sudden instinct that it 
was not to be told, his bewilder- 
ment and confusion, were excel- 
lent: and the whole was conveyed 
chiefly by his face. 

At the New Royalty I saw a 
tame, goody-goody little piece of 
the ‘ sweet-thing’ order, and which 
illustrates a mistake in play-writing. 
Dora’s Device is meant to be a pic- 
ture of drawing-room or lodging- 
house life, where women impart 
confidences to each other. Some- 
thing more stirring is needed. I 
notice a phrase that is growing 
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rather hackneyed, which is used 
in the Zimes, in relation to the 
acting of the heroine—‘ A/ayed to 
perfection’ by Miss Hodson. It is 
enough to state this piece of ex- 
travagant commendation to show 
its absurdity. Some parts indeed 
it would be a very easy thing to 
play to perfection. 

I see we are adding transparen- 
cies to our other theatrical devices ; 
and, like the late Mr. Richardson’s 
Show at the fairs, put part of our 
scenery outside to get the crowd 
to ‘walk up,’ or ‘walk in.’ Why not? 
it may be asked; the drum-bang- 
ing, and the shouting and painted 
scenes, all drew money : ¢hat is the 
only thing we want, say our good 
managers. Walk down the Strand 
any night, and you see a kind of 
long canvas lantern stretched a- 
cross one house, with the names of 
the managers, the name of the 
house, the hundredth and odd 
night of performance, and two great 
flowers displayed—an illuminated 
playbill, in short. Next to that we 
have a vivid diorama of a light- 
house, all streaky and flaming, 
opened out like a lantern. When 
we see a lighthouse in “Aa? state 
we know murder or robbery or 
outrage of some sort is going on. 
I suppose the effect is, that hon- 
est people passing by—going, say, 
to Exeter Hall for a Young Men’s 
Lecture—would be attracted, di- 
verted, and forego their pious pur- 
pose. 

In another direction is a com- 
peting transparency—lI think aman 
tumbling upside down into a canal. 
No one of course could pass ¢hat 
by. Paterfamilias at breakfast says 
wisely, when some one mentions 
the piece, ‘By the way, I saw it 
outside—a man falling into a lock 
—must be very interesting—really 
worth seeing.’ And so he takes his 
family to see it. But I confess I 
was most drawn by the opened 
lighthouse, and went in. 
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A more curious play could not 
be imagined. It started in a gen- 
tlemanly way—a billiard-room in a 
country house—genteelly furnished, 
with Robertsonian dialogue going 
on, and Mrs. Mellon in gentleman’s 
clothes, most objectionably tight, 
playing billiards on a real table. 
This lady made cannons and ‘ pock- 
ets’ skilfully enough. And, O shade 
of Garrick ! the galleries gave rounds 
of applause for every successful 
stroke. This, we see, is holding 
the mirror up to nature. Next we 
have coastguard men, and a smug- 
gler of a most repulsive description, 
who has an evil grudge against per- 
secuted Miss Furtado, who loves a 
gentleman and not him. I never 
was more taken back than when, 
on the coastguard family leaving 
the room, the villanous smuggler 
commenced a deliberate assault on 
the unprotected girl, saying that his 
opportunity had now come, or some 
such speech ; a surprise to be only 
equalled when the coastguard lady 
returned, and coolly rescued her 
friend, ordering him out without 
resentment. It seemed to me that 
the family were accustomed to his 
little outbreaks, and bore with his 
infirmity. The coastguard family 
then, without remark, went off, la- 
dies and all, to see a wreck that 
was going on ; and I must say that 
storm, wreck, foam, &c. were really 
worth going out on a stormy night 
to witness. And who do you sup- 
pose was being ingulfed in those 
extraordinary billows, or pillows ? 
I will give it to you in three, or six, 
or in twenty, as Madame Sévigné 
puts it. Why, the gentleman lover! 
There he was, slowly rising and 
falling in the boiling waters. I could 
divine perfectly well the treatment 
he was undergoing—some subma- 
rine arms were holding and swaying 
him, as one would a sack, making 
it slowly describe arcs ; a hole had 
been made in the waves, through 
which the drowning man had put 
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his head, the billows fitting accu- 
rately, or any surplus space being 
filled in with a Queen- Elizabeth 
ruff of indigo-blue wool, or picked 
oakum. I ¢/ink the aim was to 
convey the idea of foam under the 
ghastly light. Other submarine men 
or boys worked the sheets diligently 
with their feet, after the old for- 
mula. The lighthouse loomed out 
horribly; and amid this terrific 
warring of the elements we could 
make out the gallant coastguard 
fellows clustered on arock. But 
they were not to have the honours 
of the rescue—the young girl was 
before them; and as the waters 
swung the drowning man over, and 
brought his blue frilling within 
reach, her hand was put out and 
rescued him. It was skilfully as 
well as gallantly done. 

In the other acts we had a com- 
mon-soldier lover, who comes back 
to find himself supplanted by the 
gentleman. I never felt poor Charles 
Lamb’s criticism so forcibly. I 
mean the one on Goodwin’s Axfo- 
nio, where, after that unhappy 
piece had been staggering on lan- 
guidly, he protests that, when a 
fight seemed likely to occur, it 
might have retrieved the whole. 
‘Two or three good blows, ding- 
dong, would have saved it, and 
excited the audience.’ But the 
quarrel went off, and the disap- 
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pointment of the audience vented 
itself in damnation of the whole. 
Now our piece was halting along 
miserably ; people were beginning 
to be sarcastic even ; but the author 
judiciously made the poacher come 
in and offer violence—for the se- 
cond time, mark—tothe poor young 
girl. It seemed really hopeless now, 
for the glen was a lonely one ; the 
unhappy child was virtually at his 
mercy, when, lo, a rash-spirited 
rescue of the old-fashioned kind ! 
The ruffian, after a short struggle, 
is flung upon his back, and virtue 
is saved. The delight and enthu- 
siasm of the audience was beyond 
description ; they were heart and 
soul with the author. He had re- 
deemed himself; but not a minute 
too soon. Finally, we got to the 
lighthouse itself ; and here—will it 
be credited?—the poacher was de- 
terminedon making a ‘Aird attempt 
to carry out his nefarious designs. 
This time, however, combined with 
robbery. I must say, a better or 
more exciting sensation-scene has 
not been exhibited. The light- 
house is substantially built ; and the 
screams of the women, as they are 
chased round the narrow cause- 
way, are really thrilling and un- 
pleasant. This made the piece 
succeed ; which, with due pruning 
and ‘ easing off’ at precarious pass- 
ages, may run a long time. 
P. BUSKIN. 
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